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FACES   FOR   FORTUNES. 


THE  ALMANACK  OF  SUCCESSFUL  COURTSHIP  ;  CON- 
TAINING VAST  INFORMATION  AND  FULL  GUID- 
ANCE FOR  MOTHERS  AND  DAUGHTERS  DURING 
EACH    MONTH    IN    THE    YEAR. 


NOVEMBEE. 
The  greatest  folly  a  young  mau  can  be  guilty 
of,  is  at  the  start  and  margin  of  life  to  hamper 
himself  with  fanciful  theories  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  his  existence.  He  will  only  find  him- 
self encumbered  by  the  useless  luggage  during 
his  long  journey.  He  had  better  allow  ^'to- 
morrow ^^  to  have  full  play,  and  be  grateful  for  the 
wonders  of  to-day.  Eeality  will  destroy  the  hazy 
nonsense  of  his  dreamy  brain,  and  he  may  rest 
assured  that,  whatever  happens,  he  will  never  be 
contented  with  his  lot,  but  feel  thoroughly  con- 
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vinced  that  he  has  been  cruelly  neglected  and 
imposed  upon. 

Captain  Jenkinsford  was  an  officer  of  exalted 
ideas  and  perfectly  upright  both  in  stature  and 
morals ;  with  pale  blue  eyefe  and  a  chest  that  was 
simply  monstrous.  He  was  a  generous  and  un- 
suspecting young  fellow,  handsome,  and  saucy 
enough  to  make  any  girl  giggle  if  he  squeezed 
her  hand  ever  so  gently,  and  never  so  happy  as 
when  a  beloved  friend  came  to  borrow  money 
— indeed  before  the  stammering  was  over  the 
cheque  was  written.  This  model  man  promised 
to  be  a  great  comfort  to  society.  His  only  draw- 
back was  that  his  easy  and  genial  disposition 
tempted  many  of  his  companions  to  turn  rogues. 
Everybody  felt  assured  that  before  many  years 
were  over  his  head  the  Captain  would  discover 
the  impositions  and  meanness  of  the  world,  and 
instantly  turn  cynic — or  marry.  The  men  pre- 
dicted the  marriage,  the  women  prophesied  the 
misanthropy — each  sex  fearing  the  worst. 

This  amiable  and  interesting  Captain  had,  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  easy  life,  formed  certain 
praiseworthy  resolves  and  vowed  his  vows.     One 
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notable  resolution  was  that  lie  would  never  enter 
iato  the  holy  condition  of  matrimony  until  he 
had  discovered  and  fascinated  the  most  beautiful 
girl  the  world  could  produce — an  excellent  idea, 
but  difficult  of  accomplishment.  This  paragon 
of  loveliness  he  had  further  determined  must  love 
him  for  himself  alone.  She  was  also  to  be  adorned 
with  more  virtues  than  she  could  possibly  make 
use  6f,  and  to  rejoice  in  a  figure  of  sylph-like 
elegance,  rounded  yet  fragile,  undulating  in  its 
movements  yet  capable  of  floating  majesty.  A 
large  big-limbed  creature  he  detested.  A  fine 
woman  he  abhorred.  A  fat  beauty  he  shunned. 
The  master-pieces  of  Rubens  were  too  rich  for 
his  mental  digestion,  and  produced  sickness. 

For  three  years  the  gallant  Jenkinsford  fre- 
quented the  best  drawing-rooms  of  each  season, 
and  on  all  occasions  he  was  distinguished  by  a 
restlessness  of  manner  and  activity  of  eye,  as 
though  he  were  seeking  for  some  one  to  whom 
he  wished  to  speak  on  important  business.  This 
peculiarity  of  deportment  and  behaviour  was 
much  censured  by  his  friends,  and  many  ladies 
who  had  previously  been  interested  in  his  welfare 
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declared  that  lie  exhibited  symptoms  of  insanitj^, 
and  withdrew  their  patronage. 

Once,  and  once  only,  at  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor's state  reception,  he  imagined  that  he  had  dis- 
covered his  ideal  of  loveliness.  After  allowing  a 
sensation  closely  resembling  sudden  death  to  pass 
away,  he  made  inquiries  and  sought  for  an  intro- 
duction. To  his  horror  he  learnt  that  the  fair 
lady  was  married  to  a  husband  in  good  health  and 
of  a  fiercely  amorous  disposition.  This,  joined  to 
the  discover}^  that  the  lady  could  only  converse 
in  the  Hungarian  language — a  dialect  with  which 
he  was  thoroughly  unacquainted,  convinced  him 
that  he  had  better  calm  his  mind  and  endeavour 
to  imagine  that  the  fair  one  would  never  have 
suited  his  constitution. 

One  gloomy,  moist  November,  the  Captain, 
worn  out  with  disappointment,  retired  to  Brighton 
to  invigorate  his  sinking  heart  with  sea-mist.  He 
had  almost  given  up  all  hope,  and  had  taken  to 
pining.  "  My  aspirations  are  too  ambitious,'^  he 
would  remark  to  himself,  '''the  one  object  of  my 
life  must  for  ever  remain  unaccomplished.  I 
should  have  remembered  that  there  are  hundreds 
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—ay,  thousands — of  men,  wealthy  and  noble,  who 
would  gladly,  yes,  and  with  mad  haste,  seeure  the 
priceless  gem  I  seek.     I  was  imprudent.^' 

Seated  at  Mutton^s,  toying  with  a  bason  of 
chicken  broth,  he  one  day  beheld  a  form  glide 
past  the  window  with  a  smooth  and  spirit-like 
motion.  A  face  like  a  flower-garden  turned  for 
an  instant  to  gaze  on  the  confectioner's  display  of 
pastry;  two  eyes  of  such  radiating  brightness 
that  they  appeared  to  be  surrounded  by  a  misty 
halo,  glanced  at  the  imitation  jellies,  a  full  lip 
that  seemed  like  a  velvet  cushion  for  smiles  to 
rest  upon,  was  agitated  at  the  sight  of  the 
wedding-cakes. 

Imagining  that  he  had  beheld  a  lovely  ghost, 
the  creation  of  his  heated  brain — fancying  that 
the  visible  spirit  of  his  wildest  dreams  of  beauty 
had  been  revealed  to  him  as  a  punishment  for  his 
selfishness,  the  half-crazed  Jenkinsford  leapt  from 
his  chair  and,  forgetting  his  small  bill,  rushed 
after  the  beauteous  apparition. 

Accompanied  by  her  little  brother.  Miss  Mi- 
randa Hindmarch  was  taking  a  walk  when,  to  her 
astonishment,    a   gentleman,    young   and    hand- 
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some,  stared  fiercely  into  her  face  and  then 
groaned.  To  avoid  him  she  crossed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  but  the  bold  stranger  followed 
her  closely,  gesticulating  and  talking  to  himself. 
To  add  to  her  confusion,  her  little  brother  noticed 
the  wild  behaviour  of  the  pursuer,  and  threatened 
to  "  tell ''  his  parents.  Overcome  by  nervousness, 
the  unhappy  Miranda  hurried  along  with  a 
rapidity  which  almost  dragged  the  interesting  boy 
off  his  small  feet.  In  a  half- fainting  condition  she 
reached  her  home,  and,  running  up  to  the  drawing- 
room  window,  she  looked  forth  to  discover  whether 
the  rude  fellow  who  had  chased  her  to  her  very 
door  had  departed.  But  no;  for  there  stood  the 
enraptured  Jenkinsford,  his  eyes  riveted  on 
the  parlour  blinds.  For  half-an-hour  he  never 
moved. 

Rendered  daring  through  love,  the  Captain 
never  rested  until  he  had  been  properly  introduced 
to  the  family  of  his  adored  Miranda,  and  once 
admitted  to  their  house  he  quitted  it  as  seldom  as 
possible.  To  the  mamma  he  devoted  all  his 
gallantry,  presenting  her  with  the  choicest  flowers 
and  most  expensive  fruits,  until  he  had  completely 
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won  her  esteem.  To  the  little  brother  he  openly 
gave  money,  and  of  an  afternoon  he  would  take 
the  interesting  child  for  walks  by  the  sea-side, 
and  endeavour  to  learn  from  his  artless  lips  the 
particulars  of  his  sister" s  daily  life — whether  she 
had  many  admirers,  whether  she  ever  spoke  of 
him,  the  Captain,  and  what  she  had  said.  To 
Miranda  his  existence  was  one  long  devotion,  and 
every  speech  a  hymn  of  praise.  His  attentions 
were  open  and  unmistakeable.  The  servants  next 
door,  and  over  the  way,  and  round  the  corner 
stared  at  him  and  laughed. 

The  anxious  mother  was  obliged  to  request  a 
private  interview  in  the  back  parlour.  '^  Good 
gracious.  Captain  ! "  she  exclaimed,  when  in  red- 
hot  words  he  had  avowed  his  love.  "Good 
gracious  !  how  awkward  !  Our  Miranda  is  only 
fifteen !  " 

"  That,  dearest  lady,^^  pleaded  the  suitor,  '^  that 
is  a  fault  which  each  day  decreases.  I  also  am 
young.  Let  me  hope  that  patience  and  constancy 
will  obtain  from  you  your  consent.  Assure  me 
that  years  of  devotion  will  gain  for  me  the  incom- 
parable blessing  of  your  daughter's  hand,  and  I 
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will  so  unmurmuringly  obey  your  commands  that 
in  pity  you  shall  at  last  reward  my  persevering 
love/' 

This  trying  scene  concluded,  the  engaged 
lovers  were  frequently  permitted  to  be  together, 
and  at  evening  parties  they  were  incessant 
partners.  The  easy  and  graceful  waltzing  of  the 
Captain  did  much  to  increase  the  love  of  the 
youthful  Miranda,  and  the  floating  elegance  of 
her  "Lancers^'  aroused  all  the  poetry  of  his 
warm  nature. 

"  You  have,  dearest,  the  smallest  waist  I  ever 
clasped,"  he  would  whisper,  "  my  arm  seems  too 
long  by  miles  :  it  could  go  round  it  twice.  How 
men  can  fall  in  love  with  stout  thick  girls,  I 
cannot  imagine." 

To  his  future  mother-in-law  he  would  fre- 
quently observe,  ''  How  thoroughly  graceful  and 
fairylike  is  the  form  of  your  Miranda.  The 
pliancy  of  her  limbs  is  incomparable.  I  love 
a  delicate,  fragile  figure ;  it  seems  to  need  all  the 
care  that  devotion  can  suggest.  Your  big  lumps 
of  women  I  abhor .^' 

By  the  time  that  the  blooming  jMiranda  had 
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grown  to  worsliip  her  Captain,  and  to  think  the 
day  wearisome  ^vhen  he  left  her  for  a  few  hours, 
when  to  hear  his  praises  and  listen  to  his  non- 
sense had  become  the  necessity  of  her  ears,  then 
the  cruel  War  Office  ordered  that  the  gallant 
Jenkinsford  should  proceed  to  India  and  rejoin 
his  regiment.  There  were  rumours  of  wars,  and 
he  could  not,  without  being  accused  of  cowardice, 
sell  out.  She,  poor  girl,  clung  to  his  watch- 
chain  and  implored  him  not  to  mind  about  being 
thought  "afraid,"  for  she  would  love  him  just 
the  same  and  more;  but  he  broke  from  the 
tempting  siren,  and  started  for  Marseilles.  He 
carried  with  him,  to  comfort  his  drooping  heart 
and  refresh  his  anxious  eyes,  her  miniature  pho- 
tograph, a  miracle  by  Lock ;  whilst  she  for  the 
same  amatory  reasons  enjoyed  the  consolation  of 
his  highly  finished  semblance  by  Bassano.  The 
mother  was  by  Mullins. 

The  letters  that  came  from  India  were  filled 
with  love  as  warm  as  the  climate.  They  were 
the  coups  de  soleil  of  affection.  In  each  did 
the  gallant  Captain  talk  of  his  slim  little  pet  and 
his  graceful  fairy.     The  dehghted  Miranda  read 
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and  re-read  them,  until  they  were  tattered  at  the 
folds  and  had  to  be  mended. 

One  day  Mrs.  Hindmarch,  who  had  been  ex- 
amining her  child  attentively,  suddenly  sprang 
from  her  chair  and  exclaimed,  "  Heavens !  my 
child — my  poor,  poor  Miranda  !  Heavens  !  you 
are  getting  fat  ! " 

It  was  but  too  true  !  The  wretched  girl  had 
for  the  last  six  months  been  so  peaceful  in  her 
mind  and  contented  with  her  lot,  that  her  dresses 
would  now  hardly  meet. 

'^  I  know  it !  I  know  it !  ^'  screamed  the  broken- 
hearted beauty.  "  Look  at  my  sash  !  My  waist 
is  going !  I  feel  it !  I  see  it !  He  will  hate 
me  !  What  must  I  do  to  avoid  the  hatred  of  my 
Jenkinsford?'' 

Every  remedy  was  tried.  Vinegar  was  swal- 
lowed in  large  quantities,  and  pickles  were  served 
with  every  meal.  Abstinence  from  nutritious 
food,  vegetarian  diet,  short  allowances  of  tea, 
starvation  on  dry  toast — nothing  seemed  to  reduce 
the  plumpness.  The  sweet  child  had  recourse  to 
long  walks,  taking  such  violent  exercise  that  her 
ankles  seemed  broken,  but   the  fatigue  merely 
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made  her  sleep  the  sounder,  and  it  was  in  the 
night,  during  her  rest,  that  her  proportions  ap- 
peared to  gain  in  bulk.  Twenty  times  a-day 
would  the  fond  mother  measure  with  her  tape  the 
circumference  of  her  darling's  waist,  and  always 
with  a  sigh  did  she  exclaim,  ^^  Unhappy  girl, 
you're  worse  than  yesterday .'' 

When  medical  men  were  called  in,  they  only 
laughed  at  the  absurd  fears  of  the  betrothed 
angel,  and  declared  that  the  rotundity  of  her 
figure  added  greatly  to  her  charms;  but,  with  a 
look  full  of  anguish,  she  would  fall  on  her 
parent's  neck  and  murmur,  '^  He  will  never  think 
so !  In  his  refined  eyes  I  shall  be  vulgar. 
My  darhng  Jenkinsford  will  be  disgusted,  and 
spurn  me.'' 

To  their  great  alarm,  these  afflicted  ladies — on 
the  veiy  morning  when  the  silk  dresses  were 
being  "  let  out  "  for  the  second  time — received  a 
letter  from  the  amorous  Captain,  informing  them 
that  he  had  sold  his  commission,  and  in  less  than 
six  months  he  should  be  by  the  side  of  his  adored 
Miranda,  to  clasp  her  pretty  fragile  form  to  his 
heart,  and  implore  her  beloved  mamma  to  make 
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liim  the  happiest  of  men.     '^Fragile  form!     O 
Heavens  ! "  cried  the  fainting  girl. 

As  a  last  resource,  it  was  resolved  that  the  un- 
happy mother  should  take  her  lusty  pet  to  the 
North,  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  a  colder  climate 
might  be  less  nourishing  to  her  system,  or  at  any 
rate  condense  her  proportions.  They  sought  out  a 
lonely  village,  where  monotony  of  life  was  ensured, 
imagining  that  perchance  solitude,  by  reducing  the 
animal  spirits,  might  bring  on  fretting. 

Broken-hearted  and  filled  with  the  dread  of  her 
lover's  return,  the  gentle  Miranda  was  seized 
with  a  philanthropic  impulse  to  devote  herself  to 
works  of  charity;  nobly  resolved  that,  if  she  could 
do  herself  no  good,  at  least  she  might  do  good  to 
others.  The  extreme  thinness  of  a  young  lady 
who  presided  over  a  Sunday  School  no  doubt 
suggested  this  self-sacrifice.  Every  day  she  de- 
voted herself  to  making  clothing  for  the  poor, 
assisting  the  Vicar's  wife  to  cut  out  the  warm 
frocks  that  were  to  cover  the  ragged  progeny  of 
the  cottagers. 

Seated  before  the  sewing-machine  the  unhappy 
Miranda  beheld  the  neatly  stitched  seams  glid- 
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ing  through  her  fingers ;  and,  though  her  heart 
might  be  in  India,  her  eyes  were  forced  to  be  on 
her  work,  and  she  had  no  time  to  look  backwards 
to  past  happiness,  or  forwards  to  her  lover's  disap- 
pointment. As  her  small  feet  worked  the  pedals, 
she  dared  not  neglect  her  gussets  and  bands  to 
ponder  over  those  delightful  walks,  when,  leaning 
on  his  cherished  arm  and  listening  to  his  dehcious 
voice,  it  was  ever  her  ambition  to  keep  step  with 
his  military  legs. 

About  three  months  before  the  gallant  Jenkins- 
ford  was  expected  in  England,  as  Miranda  sat  by 
the  window,  calmer  in  mind,  but  still  rather 
anxious  to  fall  a  victim  to  decline  and  be  thin, 
her  mother  suddenly  clasped  her  in  her  arms  and, 
bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed,  "  My  child  ! — my 
dearest  child ! — you  are  saved.  Your  dress,  yester- 
day so  tight,  will  to-day  admit  my  finger.  Bless 
you ! — may  you  be  happy." 

The  alteration,  which  had  defied  vinegar  and 
the  medical  profession,  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  sewing-machine.  Whilst  working  the 
pedals  of  her  Wheeler  and  Wilson,  the  industrious 
girl  Lad  uncoiiscioualy  taken  continuous  exercise. 
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The   excitement   of    her   work   had  upheld   her 
strength  and  prevented  fatigue.     She  was  saved. 

When  the  doting  Captain  joined  the  now  happy 
Miranda,  he  found  her  as  graceful  and  lovely  as 
on  the  day  of  his  departure.  But  a  surprise 
awaited  him,  which  he  little  anticipated.  The 
grateful  cottagers  whose  healthy  but  tattered  off- 
spring had  been  clothed  by  the  charity  of  his 
adored  one,  never  ceased  to  proclaim  her  good 
deeds,  and  on  the  day  of  her  wedding  the  flowers 
strewn  along  the  path  leading  to  the  church  would 
have  filled  a  hay  waggon. 


DECEMBER. 


This  month  is,  in  this  country,  unfavourable 
to  affectionate  outbursts,  for  the  innate  delicacy 
of  man  restrains  him  from  making  the  ridiculous 
offer  of  a  hand  with  frozen  fingers,  or  from  at- 
tempting advances  towards  a  lady  when  the  toes 
are  fifty  degrees  below  zero. 

Besides,  the  intuitive  genius  of  our  female 
fellow-creatures  teaches  them  that  a  wretch  with 
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a  frost-bitten  nose  and  chattering  teeth,  cannot, 
however  warmly  he  may  dress  his  language, 
burn  with  passion,  or  glow  with  noble  sentiments. 
As  a  rule,  girls  like  their  admirers  to  be  a 
lively,  bright,  gassy  sort  of  a  coal. 

You  may  plant  early  cabbages  during  this 
month,  but  planting  an  early  sentiment  is  a  doubt- 
ful experiment,  and  the  work  will  have  to  be  done 
over  again.  The  nights  are  seventeen  hours  long. 
Speculate  in  composite  candles,  and  let  love  wait 
for  the  sunshine  and  the  roses.  The  chickens 
retire  to  their  feather-beds  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon. Nature  sleeps,  and  is  to  be  called  in 
March,  when  the  wind  shakes  the  window. 

But  stop  !  We  are  making  a  mistake.  Isn't 
December  the  Christmas  month  ?  To  be  sure 
it  is,  girls  !  The  mistletoe  month,  when  the  boys 
try  'em  before  they  buy  ^em  ;  the  fantastic  toe 
month,  when  the  lads  choose  partners  and  dance 
to  "  Haste  to  the  Wedding." 

We  have  been  grovelling  in  the  coal-scuttle. 
We  retract  our  observations.  December  is  the 
best  month  in  the  year  for  the  hearts  and  manu- 
factures of  happiness. 
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Old  Father  Christmas,  after  his  twelvemonth's 
leave  of  absence,  has  come  back  again  to  make 
us  jolly  and  forget  our  troubles.  He  has  come 
to  send  the  old  year  to  its  grave  with  jokes 
and  laughter.  Anno  Domini  is  sick  and  sink- 
ing, but  when  the  smell  of  roasting  turkey 
touches  his  nose,  he  will  rouse  a  little,  and 
having  munched  a  mince  pie,  expire  comfortably 
— going,  and  going  as  gradually  as  water  cools. 
Father  Christmas  has  got  the  job  of  burying  him 
— that  jolly  undertaker,  who  is  merrier  than  any 
mute  that  walks.  The  old  year  shall  die,  as  hunts- 
man Moody  did,  with  a  cheer  about  his  bed,  and 
brimming  glasses  raised  above  his  body. 

Father  Christmas  has  greatly  changed  of  late 
years.  He  used  to  be  hard  frosted  and  snow 
white ;  he  set  everybody  shivering,  and  made 
the  eyes  smart  and  water.  Now  he  comes  wij)ing 
his  hot  forehead,  and  with  his  waistcoat  unbut- 
toned ;  winter  has  disappeared,  and  spring  lasts 
six  months  instead  of  three.  Christmas  carries 
a  flower  in  his  mouth,  and  chews  the  fresh  buds. 
He  will  ask  if  he  can  have  green  peas  for  dinner. 
What   has    become    of  poor   winter,  that    old 
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lio;isekeeper  that  minded  England  wliilst  the  sun 
was  on  the  Continent;  who  covered  up  the  towns 
and  villages  with  his  snowy  sheets,  as  they  do 
the  furniture  of  palaces  when  "  My  Lord "  is 
away.  He  has  left  the  earth  to  grow  close  and 
sodden  with  rain,  instead  of  crisp  and  hard  with 
frost.  What  has  he  done  with  the  flour-dredger, 
from  which  he  sprinkled  his  flaky  snow  upon 
the  earth,  making  it  as  white  as  a  corn -mill  floor, 
and  filling  up  the  holes  and  smoothing  down  the 
land  like  a  pillow  ?  Where  are  the  bald  trees 
that  threw  out  their  long  black  branches  to  catch 
the  floating  flakes,  and  then  stood  stiff  and  formal 
as  if  afraid  to  rub  the  pearl  powder  from  their 
skin  of  bark  ?  The  lakes  and  ponds  are  open 
as  saucepans,  for  they  have  lost  their  lids  of  ice, 
and  England  is  moist  and  dirty.  The  ground  is 
settling  into  paste,  because  winter  has  deserted 
us,  and  overgrown,  unhealthy  spring,  pimpled 
with  buds,  comes  before  he  is  wanted. 

If  you  know  an  interesting  bachelor  of  good 
family  and  respectable  resources,  do  not,  if  ye  be 
Christians,  let  him  dine  by  himself  on  Christmas 
Day.    You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  effect  a  plum- 

TOL.    III.  0 
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pudding  invitation  has  on  the  susceptibiHties  of 
the  outcast.  The  girl  who  sends  the  letter  is 
sure  to  have  her  signature  kissed ;  therefore,  you 
must  be  careful,  if  you  have  a  tender  leaning 
towards  the  wanderer,  that  your  name  ends  the 
note.  You  ask  him  to  join  your  family  circle, 
to  mingle  with  your  relations — to  become  one  of 
you!  If  that  isn't  plain  and  straightforward, 
what  is  ? 

An  impulsive  man  with  a  dash  of  Irish  blood 
in. his  anatomy,  would,  on  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  ask  you  to  fix  the  happy  day. 

A  Christmas  party  is  the  place,  above  all 
others,  for  exhibiting  to  the  doubtful  and  ner- 
vous the  delights  of  married  life.  It  begins 
with  a  good  dinner,  and  ends  with  a  frisk. 

On  this  day  there  is  a  show  of  luxury  and 
plenty,  which  drives  away  the  absurd  idea  that 
it  is  difficult  to  provide  for  the  home.  The 
eligible  young  man  runs  his  eye  down  the  table, 
and  pleased  with  the  effect  of  the  side-dishes, 
makes  a  mental  note  that  a  husband  is  a  being 
who  lives  well  and  feels  happy. 

The  young  man  has  not  listened  to  the  long 
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discussion  as  to  whether  there  should  be  ice- 
pudding,  or  whether  one  turkey  would  be  enough. 
He  knows  nothing  about  the  hired  plate,  or  of 
the  fuss  there  was  over  his  being  invited  to  the 
table.  He  comes  in  mth  a  free  admission  when 
the  curtain  is  raised  and  the  play  is  being  acted, 
and  he  considers  the  performance  as  natural  as 
life. 

He  concludes  that  Arabella  is  accustomed  to 
that  sort  of  thing  every  day  she  breathes,  and 
begins  to  consider  her  as  a  very  superior  speci- 
men of  a  pampered  divinity.  Twenty-five  to 
dinner  and  no  lack  of  silver,  exalts  the  cha- 
racter of  any  family. 

There  is  a  splendid  refinement  in  beholding 
a  cherished  object  eat  a  strawberry  in  December. 
How  overwhelming  does  that  fair  creature  seem, 
who  without  even  a  sparkle  in  the  eye  or  a  little 
cry  of  wonder,  can,  in  such  frosty  weather,  help 
herself  to  green  peas,  and  eat  them  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  if  it  were  her  daily  vegetable ! 

We  have  been  told — but  whether  it  be  true 

or  not  is  entirely  a  matter  of  choice-— that  the 

Honourable  Miss  Carnivex,  on  a  certain  Christ- 

c  2 
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mas  Day,  transfixed  the  flighty  love  of  Sir  Gussy 
Gander  by  refusing  the  peaches  he  politely  of- 
fered, sayhig,  with  exquisite  simplicity,  she  was 
tired  of  them,  but  would  give  the  world  for  a 
bunch  of  red  currants.  This  magnificent  child- 
ishness tickled  the  baronet ;  for  every  peach  in 
the  dish  had  cost  a  ton  of  coals.  The  notion  of 
a  girl  being  tired  of  peaches  when  there  were 
not  fifty  to  be  had  in  all  England,  made  his  love 
prance  gaily.  The  settlements  were  unusually 
generous. 

To  this  day  he  is  not  aware  that  Miss 
Carnivex  had,  like  a  good  clever  child,  done  as 
mamma  had  wished  her ;  for,  as  her  ladyship 
had  remarked,  "  guinea  peaches  were  too  much 
of  a  good  thing  for  one's  own  flesh  and  blood." 

There  is  always  an  abandon  at  these  fashion- 
able Christmas  parties,  which  in  lower-rented 
houses  would  be  termed  romping ;  and  romping 
is  the  Armstrong  gun  for  sweeping  away  the 
stone  walls  of  the  dignified  approaches  of  court- 
ship, and  making  a  match  a  six  weeks'  afi'air. 
We  would  not  wish  you  to  suppose  that  we  refer 
to  "hunt  the  slipper'^  or  "  blind  man's  buff'' — 
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that  is  pinafore  and  nursery  sport,  though  not 
bad  in  its  way.  We  are  thinking  of  the  quick 
movements  of  a  boisterous  dance,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  for  instance — where  you  may  romp 
about  finely,  and  yet  no  proprieties  be  injured. 

Away  goes  Flora,  once  so  demure  and  stately, 
her  lace  fluttering,  the  wreath  jangling,  the 
little  toes  kicking  at  the  full  skirt;  and  away 
goes  Pdnaldo,  whilst  the  windows  rattle,  chan- 
deliers jingle,  and  the  feet  beat  the  floor  like  a 
drum,  the  music  whipping  up  the  tired  legs  and 
lashing  the  fresh  ones  to  fury. 

When  the  old  people  fall  back  panting  on  the 
sofa,  the  young  ones  cry  out  for  cool  air.  The 
blood  of  the  quondam  Icelander  is  bubbling  lilie 
a  geyser,  and  the  brain  shakes  like  a  kettle -lid. 
The  romp  has  destroyed  Rinaldo's  genteel  frigi- 
dity :  he  leads  Flora  to  a  pleasant  alcove ;  he 
talks  to  her  with  cheerful  famiUarity.  He  is  as 
easy  and  natural  as  if  they  had  sailed  down  the 
stream  of  life  together  in  the  same  passage-boat. 
Being  warm,  he  talks  hot ;  and  she  leaves  her 
hand  in  his,  and  is  scarcely  aware  he  is  pressing 
her  fingers.      He   says    so   many  pretty  things, 
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that  she  is  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  tell  him 
when  papa  may  be  found  alone  in  the  library. 
The  entranced  Rinaldo  is  not  the  first  swain 
whom  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  has  danced  out 
of  his  liberty. 

The  second  part  of  this  romping  dance  is  very 
pretty,  and  may  be  thus  described :  Choose 
your  partners,  point  toes,  and  skip  up  to 
the  altar,  join  hands  and  back  again.  Then 
follows  the  celebrated  pas  de  deux  in  chains, — to 
some  very  difficult  to  perform  with  grace,  but 
sweet  ballet  work  if  the  connecting  link  be  love. 
Get  love  any  way,  for  it  is  a  useful  thing  to  have 
in  the  house,  especially  if  either  of  you  should 
fall  ill. 

There  is  another  very  capital  Christmas  sport, 
which  should  be  called  by  sensible  people,  "  Salt 
for  lovers'  tails,"  but  which  we,  by  courtesy,  term 
"  Acting  Charades."  We  know  a  dear  girl, 
perhaps  as  handsome  a  creature  as  ever  said  "  I 
will,"  who  reduced  a  very  wealthy  man  to  'do- 
mestic felicity  through  her  admirable  behaviour 
in  the  game  of  Acting  Charades. 
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He,  performing  his  part,  had  to  make  love  to 
her,    and    she — poor    thing — entirely   forgetting 
what  she  ought  to  do,   listened  with  such  deli- 
cious earnestness,  that  when  the  offer  was  made 
she  fell  upon  his  neck  sohbing ;  in  fact,  he  felt 
several  tears  penetrate  through  his  embroidered 
shirt   front.      The    audience    applauded   loudly, 
and  declared  that  it  was  as  fine  a  piece  of  acting 
as  they  had  ever  witnessed  ;  hut  Captain  Potosy 
had  noticed  the   quivering   lip  (the  sharpest  of 
love's  arrows  lies  in  the  quiver)  ;  he  had  felt  the 
bosom  heave  with  the  full  sigh,  and  afterwards 
felt    his   whiskers    wave   with    the    deep-drawn 
breath.     He  had  beheld  the  eyelid  fall  and  rise, 
and  fall  again,  and,  like  a  noble  fellow,  he  taxed 
her  with  these  confessions  of  flattering  partiality. 
What  could   she  do  ?     That  is  exactly  what  she 
did.     His  first   present  was   a   priceless    set  of 
diamonds,  which  she  accepted. 

Thus  encouraged,  he  offered  himself,  and  was 
not  refused.  The  overflowing  of  her  pent-up 
feelings  gained  for  her  the  devotion  of  a  man 
whose  fortune  exceeded  even  the  wildest  betting 
of  her  nearest  relations. 
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We  have  also  seen  these  acting  charades  work 
their  magic  spell  under  very  different,  and  yet 
most  interesting  circumstances.  The  thrilling 
event  to  which  we  allude  happened  six  years 
ago.  It  will  bear  repeating.  As  a  witt}^  friend 
at  the  Carlton  observed,  "  It  was  the  Epping 
hunt  of  the  love-chase."     The  story  is  this  : — 

A  noble  and  intellectual  soul  was  Lady  Ma- 
vourneen :  a  fond  mother,  an  indulgent  parent, 
blessed  with  one  daughter — one  child  to  love — 
one  darling  to  dress  and  bedeck  in  all  the 
splendid  display  her  restricted  means  could 
desire ;  for  Lady  Mavourneen,  though  far  from 
want,  did  not  possess  one-third  the  wealth  she 
coveted. 

The  one  prayer  of  this  good  mother's  leisure 
hours  was  that  she  might  live  to  see  her  beloved 
Astore  the  bride  of  a  good,  honest  upright  mil- 
lionaire. 

Of  admirers,  the  beauteous  Astore  had  not  a 
few.  First  in  the  list  stood  the  elegant  Sir 
Edgar  Swan,  a  gentleman  whose  bond  was  his 
word,  who,  with  a  dash  of  the  pen,  could  make 
the  Bank  of  England  uneasy. 
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Next  came  the  good-natured  Lord  James 
Howell,  a  man  whose  ground-rents  commanded 
admiration  ;  though,  for  steadily  invested  capital, 
perhaps  the  Baron  Louis  d'Alembie  was  equal 
to  any  purse-proud  aristocrat,  come  whence  he 
might. 

How  was  the  chaste  Astore  to  choose  wisely 
from  this  rich  selection  ?  Jealous  of  each  other, 
these  wealthy  lovers  were  too  busy,  each  watching 
the  machinations  of  his  opponent,  to  cast  one 
thought  on  the  hourly  anguish  they  inflicted  on 
the  sighing  maiden. 

The  family  physician  had  to  be  consulted,  and 
the  highest  medical  authorities  called  in,  for, 
wasting  from  anxiety,  Astore  lessened  to  the 
eye.     But  who  can  minister  to  a  fretting  heart  ? 

The  sweet  patient  ate  her  mid-day  chop  and 
drank,  but  not  without  a  feeling  mother's 
entreaty,  the  prescribed  stout ;  still  the  closest 
inquiry  failed  to  detect  improvement,  and  her 
ladyship,  with  a  breaking  heart,  would  cast  away 
the  measure  that  anon  had  encircled  her  child's 
shoulders,  and  exclaim,  in  agonised  tones,  ''  Still 
twenty-six  inches  round  thy  chest,  my  beloved  !  " 
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Christmas  came,  with  its  merry  (four  o'clock 
express)  train  of  invited  guests  to  Slauthgall 
Castle.  It  was  tighjuhilee  within  its  walls.  The 
repast  was  to  that  extreme  sumptuous,  that  pru- 
dence had  to  restrain  desire  and  warn  the  appe- 
tite to  spare  sweet  life. 

When  all  had  done  their  utmost  with  the 
dainty  fare,  the  pleasant  sport  of  the  evening 
began.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  en- 
tertainment was  a  charade  to  be  acted  by  children. 
Astore  loved  children,  and  even  when  her  lovers 
were  watching  would  kiss  them  frantically. 

A  stage  had  been  fitted  up,  dresses  had  been 
stitched,  and  the  subject  chosen.  The  ^yord  was 
''  Parasol,"  or,  to  accept  the  quaint  pronunciation 
of  Lady  Mavourneen,  Paris -sole. 

The  first  part  represented  Paris  in  his  moun- 
tains tending  his  sheep,  at  that  interesting  mo- 
ment when  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus  appear 
before  him,  and  begin  their  famous  trial  of  beauty 
before  a  jury  of  one.  Three  lovely  little  creatures 
represented  the  divinities. 

An  apple  (a  painted  lady,  fresh  from  America) 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  healthy  boy,  who 
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had  been  dressed  for  Paris  ;  but,  to  the  horror 
of  the  poetic,  the  babe,  like  a  genuine  child — bless 
him  ! — ate  the  fruit ! 

The  laughter  and  confusion  which  followed 
made  everybody  happy.  When  the  play  was 
finished,  the  noble  Lord  James  Howell,  the 
elegant  Sir  Edgar  Swan,  and  the  Baron  Louis 
d*Alembie,  gathered  about  the  copious  flounces 
of  Astore.     There  were  three  of  them  ! 

Three  golden  gods  ! 

"Was  it  not  cruel,"  asked  Lord  James  Howell, 
"to  eat  the  prize,  the  apple  of  their  eyes?  " 

"What  should  you  have  done?"  inquired 
Sir  Edgar  Swan,  who  was  a  merry,  though 
rich  man ;  "  would  you  have  baulked  their 
golden  pippinsities  and  destroyed  their  vain 
appletites  ?  " 

The  gloomy,  yet  to  the  last  rational.  Baron 
d'Alembie,  proposed  a  test. 

"There  are  three  of  us,"  he  said;  "make 
your  choice.  Fancy  that  you  hold  the  golden 
apple  !     Bestow  it  on  the  most  deserving !  " 

Without  hesitating  for  a  single  second,  the 
blushing  Astore  handed  her  fan  to  Lord  James 
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Howell,  and  lie,  overcome  by  the  flattering  dis- 
tinction, and  understanding  its  deep  meaning, 
besought  a  private  interview  with  Lady  Ma- 
vourneen,  and  laid  bare  his  bosom. 

But  before  the  bridal  day  had  dawned,  his 
courage  was  severely  tested,  for  he  had  to  decline 
fighting  two  duels  with  his  envious  rivals.  ' 

The  accomplished  Lady  James  Plowell  still 
lives,  and  on  Christmas  Day  her  lord  eats  three 
apples — one  to  the  health  of  his  bride,  and  two 
to  the  confusion  of  his  enemies.  Then  he  returns 
to  his  port,  and  forgives  the  world. 

In  order  that  everybody  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  enjoying  this  capital  game,  we  will  de- 
scribe a  charade  after  the  manner  in  which  we 
always  play  it  at  Lady  Mary  Titter's.  There  is 
no  difficulty  about  the  acting.  A  little  ingenuity 
and  tact  are  required  in  rapidly  dressing-up  the 
different  characters,  and  the  actors  must  not 
spoil  their  parts  by  nervousness  or  lack  of  energy. 
The  rules  of  the  game  are  very  few  and  easy  to 
remember.  The  first  is,  that  anything  in  tlie 
house  may  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
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stage  eflfect  and  costume.  Hats,  however  new, 
and  coats  however  well-made,  may  be  brought 
up  from  the  hall;  sheets  may  be  taken  off  beds; 
curtains  unhooked,  and  spits  fetched  from  the 
kitchen ;  or  brooms,  pokers,  and  pans  from  the 
scullery ;  in  fact,  anything  may  be  seized  upon 
without  any  chance  of  a  scolding  in  the  morning. 

The  next  rule — or  rather  it  was  the  rule  we 
observed  at  her  ladyship's — is  that  no  actor  is 
allowed  to  speak.  If  he  is  very  clever^  and  can 
be  trusted,  he  may  treat  himself  to  an  "  Oh  !  "  an 
"  Ah  !  "  or  any  simple  exclamation  expressive  of 
delight,  surprise,  fear,  or  enjoyment ;  but  not  a 
word  must  escape  the  lips  that  might  betray  the 
secret  of  the  side  on  which  he  is  acting. 

The  third  rule  is,  that  the  word  fixed  upon 
should  be  of  not  more  than  two  syllables,  and 
the  pronunciation  or  orthography  of  those  syl- 
lables may  be  followed  just  as  "the  side" 
chooses. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  choose  sides. 
The  two  most  experienced  charaders  pick  out, 
each  in  his  turn,  the  actors  who  are  to  serve 
under  them.     If  there  be  any  highly-celebrated 
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performer  among  the  company  whom  each  of  the 
leaders  is  anxious  to  secure,  it  is  better,  we  think, 
to  draw  lots  for  first  choice.  It  is  a  sad  pity  that 
tossing  should  be  considered  so  vulgar,  even 
though  a  golden  coin  be  sent  spinning  into  the 
air,  because  it  is  very  rapid.  We  have  seen  it 
done,  even  at  her  ladyship's,  but  it  was  a  very 
painful  spectacle.  Drawing  lots  is  open  to 
cheating ;  and  tossing,  though  unrefined,  is 
honest.  Toss,  if  you  like,  but  do  not  say  we 
advised  you. 

When  the  sides  are  chosen  it  must  be  decided 
which  of  them  is  to  have  the  first  innings.  We 
will  suppose  you  "toss"  again  for  this,  only, 
really,  we  object  to  the  proceeding  as  low.  It 
might  grow  into  a  habit. 

At  Lady  Titter's  we  usually  turned  the 
front  drawing-room  into  "  the  house,"  and  made 
a  stage  of  the  back  one.  The  folding-doors 
serve  capitally  for  a  drop  scene.  You  have  to 
ring  a  bell  before  you  open  the  doors.  It  gives 
quite  a  theatrical  illusion  to  the  performance. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  word  fixed  upon  is 
Treason. 
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TREASOIf. 


(According  to  Webster  this  word  is  pronounced  Treeson,  of 
which  circumstance  we  shall  take  advantage  to  make 
our) 

ACT  I, 

TREE. 

Dramatis  Personee. 

King  Chables  II. — before  he  was  a  *'  Merry  Monarch." 

Farmer  Pekdekell,  J 

His  Four  Bkotheks,  f  Royalists  at  heart,  and  else- 
Mrs.  Penleeell,  J         where. 
Miss  Pendeeell,  ) 

Two  SoLDiEES,  under  Cromwell. 

Two  HoESES,  under  the  soldiers. 

Scene. — A  noble  forest  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire. 
Wide-spreading  oaks  ought  to  abound^  stately  elms, 
besides  valuable  beech,  can  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  seen.  Between  the  window-curtains  at  back  a 
pair  of  steps  rear  their  stately  head.  Agaiyist  the 
wall  is  seen  an  almost  impenetrable  underwood  of 
walking-sticks,  umbrellas,  pokers,  Sc. 

Enter  King  Charles  II.,  disguised  as  a  wood- 
man.— A  bedgown  serves  as  a  smock-frock  to 
shelter  his  royal  limbs,  and — lesson  not  to  be 
despised — around  his  consecrated  legs  are  tied 
half  sheets  of  brown  paper — the  only  gaiters  he 
can,  alas  !  procure.     In  his  distress  he  is  forced 
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to  make  use  of  the  kitchen  chopper  for  a  wood- 
cutter's bill.  He  is  very  dejected  ;  he  raises  his 
hands,  shakes  them  sorrowfully,  and  wags  his 
head  to  express  his  firm  conviction  that  it  is  all 
over  with  him.  Then  he  frowns  vigorously, 
stamps  his  foot,  and  points  to  his  forehead  to 
denote  his  unbounded  disgust  at  being  deprived 
of  the  crown  of  England.  He  doubles  his  fist 
and  sneers  majestically  in  contempt  for  his 
enemies.  The  sofa-bolster  serves  him  as  a  log 
on  which  to  rest  his  weary  limbs.  He  meditates 
on  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  affairs  of  the 
nation. 

Enter  Farmer  Penderell  and  his  four  Bro- 
thers.— They,  too,  wear  smockfrocks  of  night- 
gowns and  the  brown-paper  gaiters  suited  to  their 
stations.  As  they  have  come  forth  for  the  express 
purpose  of  felling  timber,  they  carry  on  their 
shoulders  sharp  axes  of  fire-shovels,  carving- 
knives,  (fee.  The  King,  on  seeing  them,  is  at 
first  inclined  to  take  to  his  legs,  but  recognising 
his  faithful  guardians,  he  greets  them  with  grace- 
ful dignity.  They  kneel.  He  is  affected  to  tears, 
and  blesses  them.      Then  to   the    day's    work. 
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The  Penderells  hack  with  their  shovels  at  the 
trunk  of  the  stately  pair  of  steps,  whilst  the  sad 
Monarch  lops  off  walking-sticks  and  umbrellas, 
which  with  a  stout  cord  of  pocket-handkerchief 
he  ties  into  a  faggot. 

Enter  Mrs.  Penderell,  draped  (costume  of 
the  period)  in  a  red  table-cloth  cloak.  She 
carries  a  basket  carefully  covered  with  a  table- 
napkin.  The  Penderells,  by  their  merry  looks 
and  pointing  to  their  mouths,  seem  well  aware 
that  their  dinner  is  in  the  basket.  They  lay 
down  their  sharp  fire-shovels  and  rub  their  hands 
vigorously,  to  prove  they  have  worked  hard  and 
are  hungry.  His  Majesty  looks  rather  unwell, 
casts  his  eyes  upwards  and  presses  his  sto- 
mach to  imply  that  his  agitated  feelings  will 
not  allow  him  to  eat. 

Enter  Miss  Penderell,  carrying  a  jug  and  a 
glass.  She  is  well  received  by  the  company, 
who,  by  pretending  to  drink  from  imaginary 
goblets,  pleasantly  prove  how  thirsty  their  honest 
labour  has  made  them.  Miss  P.  offers  his  Ma- 
jesty a  little  refreshment.  He  is  smitten  with 
her  charms,  presses  his  heart,  and  writhes  with 
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admiration.     He  condescends  to  touch  Miss  P. 
under  the  chin.     He  drinks. 

The  sound  of  a  horn  is  heard.  Great  excite- 
ment. The  Penderells  snatch  up  their  sharp 
fire-shovels  and  surround  the  King,  ready  to 
perish  in  his  defence.  Extreme  nervousness  of 
Charles.  Mrs.  Penderell,  looking  through  the 
door,  intimates  hy  her  actions  that  she  can  plainty 
discern  somebody  in  the  distant  landscape  on 
the  staircase.  Miss  P.  clasps  her  hands  in  a 
becoming  attitude  of  sympathy.  Charles,  mo- 
tioning the  Penderells  to  fly,  climbs  up  the 
stately  pair  of  steps,  and,  drawing  the  window- 
curtains  aroimd  him,  is  completely  concealed  in 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  splendid  tree.  He  thrusts 
forth  his  head  and  gazes  around. 

{Exeunt  the  Penderells,  overcome  by 
their  feelings.) 

Enter  Two  Soldiers  and  their  Horses. — The 
warriors  are  armed  to  the  teeth.  Trusty  dish- 
covers  helmet  their  heads.  In  their  hands  are 
drawn  pokers.  The  prancing  steeds  are  made  to 
scour  the  forest  by  being  twice  ridden  round  the 
room.     The  veterans,  by  the  unrestrained  expres- 
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sions  of  their  countenances  and  their  bold  panto- 
mime, imply  that  they  are  disappointed  with  their 
unsuccessful  hunt  after  the  King.  If  ever  they 
turn  their  piercing  glances  in  the  direction  of  the 
stately  pair  of  steps  his  Majest/s  head  instantly 
disappears  among  the  heavy  branches  of  window - 
curtain.  The  bold  warriors  plunge  their  spurs 
into  their  panting  steeds  and  gallop  away. 

(Exeunt  in  style.) 
Enter  the  Penderells. — They  invite  Charles 
II.  to  descend  from  his  perch.     "When  he  has 
safely  reached  the  solid  carpet,  the  Penderells 
kneel.     He  blesses  them  and  wipes  away  a  tear. 

{Tahleaii.) 


ACT  II. 

SOX. 

Drarnatis  Personcs. 


Lady,  of  undoubted  wealth  and  respectabihty. 
Hee  Sox,  in  distressing  circumstances. 
Tkusty  Butlee,  old  and  prime. 
Chambeexaid,  faithful  and  steady. 
Cook,  Footmax,  &c.,  &c.,  all  worth  having. 

D  2 
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(A  nohle  sleeping  apartment,  magnificently  furnished.  On 
one  side  the  sofa,  arranged  i)i  window  recess  as  a 
fashionahle  bedstead.  Against  the  ivall  a  portrait, 
supposed  to  he  hy  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Time,  six 
in  the  morning,) 

Enter  Chambermaid,  holding  a  broom  in  one 
hand  and  a  candlestick  in  the  other.  She  yawns 
and  rubs  her  ej^es.  She  rests  her  cheek  on  her 
hand,  and  closes  her  eyes,  as  if  in  sleep,  to 
intimate  that  she  would  willingly  go  to  bed  again. 
But  her  lot  is  hard,  and  she  shakes  her  head 
mournfully.  At  last  her  better  feelings  return. 
She  rouses  herself  with  much  nobility  of  action, 
stamps  her  foot  to  show  she  is  once  more  a 
woman,  and  works  with  her  broom.  A  gentle 
voice  without  cries  "  Swe-e-e-up."  Chambermaid 
smiles  and  points  to  the  fire-place.  Then  she 
opens  the  door. 

Enter  Her  Son.  The  pillow-case  on  his  back, 
the  dustpan  and  stair-broom  in  his  hands,  pro- 
claim that  he  is  a  sweep  by  profession.  The 
sable  soot  is  indicated  by  his  black  trousers. 
He  cries  "  Swe-e-e-up  !'^  in  a  mournful  tone,  and 
bursts  into  tears.  Chambermaid  is  deeply 
touched,  and   shows   it.      She,    after   an   effort. 
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takes  a  sheet  and  places  it  before  the  fireplace. 
Then,  stamping  her  foot,  to  rouse  Her  Son  from 
his  painful  meditations,  she  invites  him,  with 
graceful  action,  to  go  up  the  chimney.  Her  Son, 
after  sighing,  pulls  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  and, 
grasping  his  dustpan  and  broom,  dashes  head 
first  into  the  fireplace.  Noise  of  dustpan  and 
broom  heard  behind  sheet. 

Enter  Lady,  overcome  by  her  feelings.  She 
never  removes  the  handkerchief  from  her  eyes, 
unless  when  she  feels  disposed  to  turn  them 
upwards  and  moan.  She  walks  round  the  room 
until  she  is  opposite  the  picture,  at  which  she 
gazes.  A  violent  inclination  to  wring  hands 
seizes  upon  her.  She  is,  however,  at  intervals 
able  to  imitate  the  action  of  a  mother  nursing 
her  child.  Chambermaid  looks  on  in  silence,  a 
broken-hearted  spectator. 

Enter  Trusty  Butler. — He  no  sooner  be- 
holds the  grief  of  his  mistress  than  he  thrusts 
one  hand  into  his  waistcoat,  and,  covering  his 
face  with  the  other,  allows  his  sorrow  to  be 
uncontrollable.  At  length  Trusty  Butler  and 
Chambermaid  persuade  Lady  to  come  with  them. 
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Supported  between  them,  she  staggers  from  the 
room. 

Enter  Her  Son  from  behind  sheet.  He  is 
disgusted  with  his  ignoble  profession,  and  dash- 
ing down  his  cap,  throws  away  his  dustpan  and 
stair-broom.  His  eyes  fall  upon  the  portrait.  It 
has  such  a  miraculous  effect  upon  him  that  he 
can  hardly  keep  on  his  legs.  He  draws  his  hand 
over  his  face,  and  looks  up  to  the  ceiling,  and 
hugs  himself,  to  imply  that  the  painted  coun- 
tenance is  very  lovely.  In  the  midst  of  his 
ecstasy  a  sensation  of  drowsiness  attacks  him. 
He  yawns,  and  rubs  his  eyes.  He  falters  to  the 
fashionable  sofa  bedstead,  and  falls  asleep. 

Enter  Lady  once  more,  a  prey  to  her  feehngs. 
She  again  indulges  in  the  pleasures  of  nursing 
of  a  child,  then  shakes  her  head  mournfully,  and 
eventually  weeps.  Turning  round,  she  beholds 
the  reclining  figure  of  Her  Son.  Can  she  believe 
her  eyes  ?  She  rubs  them.  Is  she  dreaming  ? 
She  screams. 

Enter  Trusty  Butler,  Chambermaid,  Cook, 
and  Footman,  &c.,&c. — They  are  greatly  alarmed, 
and  point  towards  their  mistress,  nodding  to  each 
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other  slowly  and  mournfully,  to  show  that  they 
can  account  for  the  scream.  Lady,  with  frantic 
actions,  calls  them  to  her  side,  and  bids  them 
look  upon  the  lovely  countenance  of  the  sleeping 
sweep.  They  all  pass  their  hands  over  their 
faces,  and  smile  sweetly,  as  if  startled  by  the 
beauty  of  the  young  climber.  A  sudden  thought 
seizes  Trusty  Butler,  which  makes  him  stamp 
his  foot,  open  wide  his  eyes,  and  tap  his  forehead. 
He  springs  to  the  side  of  the  fashionable  sofa- 
bedstead,  and  bares  the  young  man's  arm.  In 
triumph  he  points  to  a  strawberry  mai'k.  Lady 
exhibits  all  the  symptoms  of  being  about  to  faint. 
Her  Son  rises  up,  and  while  all,  melted  to  tears, 
draw  forth  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  Lady 
clasps  him  to  her  bosom. 


GEAIfD   TABLEAU. 

ACT  III. 

TEEASON-. 

Dramatis  Personce. 

Guy  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  ")  r^ 
Catesby,  his  friend,  \  ^°°f  ^- 

Peecy,  deeply  attached  to  both,  )     ^^^o^^* 

SiK  Tho:m:as  Kneyet,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  full  of 

energy. 

His  Armed  Retainers.  Populace. 
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Scene. —  {Be  obliging  enough  to  imagine  that  the  hack 
dr awing -r 00711  is  a  Vault  under  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, as  it  appeared  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
The  Thames  is  somewhere  on  the  hack  leads,) 

Enter  Guy  Fawkes,  Catesby,  and  Percy,  ha- 
bited in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  period. 
Their  wideawakes  have  plumes  of  paper.  Their 
trowsers  are  tucked  up  over  their  boots,  as  was 
usual  at  that  time.  The  aprons,  fastened  like 
cloaks  over  the  shoulder,  have  a  very  jaunty  air. 
The  darkness  of  the  vaults  obliges  them  to  use 
lighted  candles.  They  are  armed  with  drawn 
walking-sticks.  They  enter  the  vault  on  tiptoe, 
gazing  nervously  around.  After  a  few  paces  they 
stop,  and  raise  their  fingers  to  their  lips  to 
enjoin  silence.  Presently  Guy  Fawkes,  pointing 
to  his  trusty  walking-stick,  calls  upon  the  others 
to  renew  their  oaths.  Each  lays  a  hand  on 
the  murderous  weapon,  and  raising  the  other, 
frowns  and  looks  as  much  like  swearing  as  a 
polite  audience  will  permit.  They  shake  hands 
and  seem  pleased  with  one  another. 

Guy  Fawkes  hurries  to  the  door  to  fetch  in 
the  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  returns  with  a 
deadly  sofa-bolster,  which,  for  fear  it  should  ex- 
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plocle,  he  handles  very  carefully,  often  dropping 
it.  Catesby  is  laden  with  a  stool  filled  to  the 
bnng  with  the  same  explosive  material  ;  and 
Percy  staggers  beneath  the  weight  of  a  highly- 
charged  coal-scuttle.  They  deposit  their  mur- 
derous loads,  and  then  bring  forward  faggots  of 
umbrellas,  &c.  When  the  pile  is  completed  their 
joy  is  silent  but  excessive.  They  again  shake 
hands,  and  renew  their  oaths  over  the  drawn 
walking-stick.  Fawkes,  by  throwing  up  his  arms, 
intimates  that  the  ceiling  will  be  blown  to  atoms ; 
whilst  Catesby  and  Percy  shake  their  fists  at 
James  I.,  who  is  supposed  to  be  addressing  his 
Parliament  in  the  bedroom  above.  Affectionate 
parting  between  Guy  and  his  friends.  He  ac- 
companies them  to  the  door,  and  kisses  his  hand 
after  them.  Alone,  he  encourages  himself  by 
partaking  of  a  little  refreshment  from  a  small 
bottle,  and  then  strikes  his  chest,  to  intimate  his 
excessive  boldness. 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  and  his  Armed 
Ketainers.  With  couched  broomsticks  and  up- 
raised tongs  they  surround  the  traitor.  Fawkes 
snatching  up  his  lighted  candle,  endeavours  to 
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fire  the  bolster.  He  is  with  difficdty  restrained. 
He  is  securely  bound  with  heavy  string.  His 
bearing  is  stubborn  and  fearless.  He  frowns 
with  all  his  might. 

Enter  Populace,  dragging  forward  Catesby 
and  Percy,  who  are  instantly  manacled  with 
more  string.  Guy  Fawkes  is  placed  upon  a 
chair,  and  carried  round  the  vault,  the  populace 
pointing  at  him.  The  soldiers  thrust  at  him 
with  their  spear-headed  broomsticks.  Grand 
procession.  (Exeunt.) 

As  soon  as  the  charade  is  over,  the  actors 
demand  of  the  audience  if  they  can  name  the 
word  that  has  been  represented.  If  a  successful 
guess  is  made,  then  the  other  side  takes  its  turn 
at  performing.  If  not,  the  original  company 
retain  possession  of  the  stage. 

Courtship  is  an  excellent  word  to  perform. 
We  did  it  after  this  fashion.  First,  there  was 
the  Court  with  the  Queen  holding  a  drawing- 
room.  The  prettiest  girl  in  the  room  ascended 
the  throne  for  that  short  reign,  because  as  there 
was  to  be  a  life-like  representation  of  the  cere- 
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monj  of  kissing  the  Eoyal  hand,  many  young- 
fellows  performed  with  extra  zeal  and  less  hurry 
when  the  taper  fingers  belonged  to  a  divine 
comitenance.  Next  we  had  a  shipwreck,  in 
which  the  sofa  went  to  the  bottom  and  all  hands 
were  drowned,  excepting  those  belonging  to  a 
lovely  angel  who  was  providentially  saved  by  a 
very  good-looking  barrister,  who  actually  pro- 
posed to  her  whilst  buffeting  the  waves  ;  and  for 
the  third  act  we  got  up  a  short  farce.  A  hus- 
band returns  home  unexpectedly,  and  discovers 
a  stranger  making  love  to  his  wife.  Sir  Frede- 
rick Frisker  was  the  stranger  and  Miss  Katey 
Plasom  the  wife.  They  said  he  made  love  too 
naturally,  and  Doctor  Plasom  was  so  em-aged,  that 
he  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  interrupt- 
ing the  performance,  which,  fortunately  for  him, 
he  did  not,  or  the  marriage  might  never  have 
taken  place. 

God  bless  old  Christmas,  and  the  comforts  he 
brings.  He  is  the  nation's  peacemaker  and  joy- 
maker.  He  is  the  fine -drawer  of  quarrels,  the 
tinkerer  up  of  feuds,  the  reviver  of  friendships. 
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Though  the  blows  fell  thick  and  strong  hi  No- 
vember, the  bruises  are  forgotten  before  the  year 
is  out.  He  takes  the  sting  out  of  a  curse  and 
gives  to  it  the  flavour  of  a  joke.  The  Mon- 
tagues and  Capulets  would  never  have  quarrelled 
if  they  had  kept  Christmas  Day  in  Verona ;  and 
then  poor  Romeo,  instead  of  poisoning  himself, 
would  have  married  Juliet,  and  been  blessed  with  a 
large  family  of  remarkably  handsome  and  healthy 
children.  Then  Miss  Cushman  and  Fraulein 
Johanna  Wagner  would  not  have  been  able  to 
appear  in  their  best  characters.     Poor  Romeo  ! 

It  is  a  blessed  time,  and  all  England  hails  it 
with  delight.  Everybody  looks  forward  to  it. 
The  little  boys  and  girls  at  school  sit  thinking, 
not  of  their  lessons  as  they  ought,  but  of  "how 
long  it  wants"  to  the  Christmas  holidays.  First 
they  count  the  weeks,  and  then  the  days,  and  at 
last  the  hours,  before  they  shall  "  be  fetched.'^ 
Who  does  not  remember  the  last  night  before 
going  home  ?  How  kind  the  masters  were,  letting 
you  do  what  you  liked  ;  how  it  was  impossible  to 
sleep,  for  everybody  talked  in  bed  about  who  was 
to  be  at  their  house  on  Christmas  Day,  and  how 
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many  half-crowns  they  would  get  as  presents, 
and  what  games  were  to  he  played  in  the  evening. 
Old  Father  Christmas  was  the  inventor  of  Panto- 
mimes, and  that  is  one  reason  why  schoolboys 
love  him. 

Look  into  that  back  room,  behind  the  tailor's 
shop.  There  are  Utiles  and  piles  of  new  clothes 
— very  shiny  and  stiff,  and  with  clean  linings  and 
a  great  many  seams  showing.  They  must  all  be 
sent  home  in  time  for  Christmas  Day.  Little 
bell-shaped  jackets,  waistcoats  scarcely  longer 
than  gaiters,  and  trowsers  with  pockets  and  strap - 
buttons,  and  too  small  for  a  man^s  arm  to  go 
down.  These  are  more  of  Father  Christmas's 
gifts  to  the  little  boys. 

The  gifts  he  intends  sending  to  the  little  boys' 
papas  are  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  tailor 
has  had  a  young  gentleman,  who  is  a  clerk  in  the 
city  by  day  and  is  ''  anxious  to  occupy  his  leisure 
at  night,"  shut  up  in  a  room  with  a  thick  ledger 
before  him ;  and  the  young  man  has  filled  up  a 
great  many  bills  with  elegantly-printed  headings. 
The  youth  writes  a  fine  flourishing  hand,  and 
makes  his  T's  with  ends  like  vine  tendrils,  and 
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his  D^s  to  December  curl  round  and  round  like 
a  watch-spring.  The  tailor  is  very  much  obliged 
to  Old  Christmas,  and  so  is  the  young  man,  for 
his  dinner  is  now  provided  for,  and  that  is  off 
his  mind. 

Walk  through  the  streets,  and  see  the  hubbub 
and  the  merry  fuss  that  Old  Christmas  causes. 

Look  at  the  poulterers,  and  notice  the  rows 
and  rows  of  turkeys  hanging  up  by  their  legs  in 
a  state  of  nudity,  waiting  to  be  dressed  for 
dinner.  How  ugly  their  breasts  and  thighs  look 
until  they  are  roasted !  They  have  only  a  few 
black  feathers  in  their  wings,  as  if  they  hadn't 
been  thoroughly  shaved — about  as  many  in  pro- 
portion as  an  arrow  has.  The  red  bags  under 
their  throats  make  you  think  the  blood  has 
flown  to  their  heads  from  their  stopping  so  long 
in  the  antipodean  attitude. 

Cast  a  glance  at  the  butcher's  shop,  and  admire 
those  fearful  sides  of  beef  lacquered  over  with 
yellow  fat.  Be  kind  enough  to  notice  the  entire 
carcases  of  sheep.  They  look  very  shiny  and 
sore ;  they  are  ornamented  with  stars  most 
gracefully  tattooed  into  the  red  parts.  Notice  the 
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quality  of  the  meat;  just  peep  at  the  inside, 
where  the  stick  keeps  the  ribs  apart,  like  the  seat 
in  a  canoe.  Father  Christmas  sent  that  excel- 
lent boiling  and  roasting  mutton  up  to  London, 
as  he  also  did  these  "  legs  and  shoulders"  hang- 
ing in  rows,  as  thick  as  bells  at  an  hotel,  and 
those  immense  red  lumps  of  beef  that  tremble 
when  they  are  touched.  There  are  a  good  many 
uncooked  dinners  in  that  shop.  The  butcher 
shouts  out  "Buy,  buy,^^  as  if  he  thought  so 
too ;  but  Father  Christmas  has  a  rare  appetite, 
and  can  play  a  wonderfully  good  knife  and 
fork. 

Go  to  the  grocer's,  where  the  fifty  lamps  are 
burning,  and  the  poster  headed  "Prime  Fruits" 
is  stuck  up  outside.  Did  you  ever  see  such 
mounds  of  "  Valencias"  at  lOd.,  or  such  piles  of 
"very  superior  currants''  at  Sd.  ?  They  will  all 
be  boiling  before  the  week  is  out.  We  don't 
know  how  a  plum-pudding  is  made,  but  candied 
citron,  with  its  mildew  of  sugar,  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  and  so  have  the  sticks  of 
cinnamon  with  which  the  square  divisions  of 
raisins  are  crossed,  like  heraldic  quarterings. 
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When  the  Cattle  Show  in  Baker  Street  Avas 
open,  thousands  rushed  to  have  a  look  at  their 
future  Christmas  dinners,  and  to  see  how  their 
beef  looked  whilst  alive.  Vans  and  omnibuses, 
full  of  the  hungry  sight-seers,  paid  their  shil- 
lings, and  felt  the  fat  sides  of  the  oxen  that 
Father  Christmas  had  doomed  to  the  spit.  The 
rotund,  grease-choked  animals,  endured  the  digs 
of  umbrella  ends  and  the  pokes  of  stick  ferules, 
that  tested  their  elastic  plumpness,  little  dream- 
ing that  their  admirers  were  hungering  after 
juicy  slices,  and  thinking  of  mustard  and  horse- 
radish. Prince  Albert's  fat  ox  must  swing  from 
butcher's  hooks,  and  show  how  "beet  and  oil- 
cake" can  drape  red  meat  with  folds  of  fat,  yellow 
and  bumpy  as  nuggets.  Pigs  with  cheeks  that 
crush  their  eyes  and  noses  into  small  compass, 
and  crowd  the  face  to  choking,  must  be  shown  in 
sausage  shops,  and  roll  and  grunt  out  their  last 
hours  in  their  condemned  cell,  with  the  fear  of 
Epping  and  the  horrors  of  saveloys  to  torment 
their  last  hours,  and  the  roar  of  the  chopping 
machine  ringing  in  their  ears.  Poor  pigs  !  why 
is  pork  so  delicious  with  sage  and  onions  ?     Stuf- 
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fing   has   been   your   ruin;    crisp   crackling  has 
brought  you  to  this. 

Old  Father  Christmas  has  made  the  house- 
holders in  the  suburbs  nervous  and  anxious. 
The  holly  trees  and  the  laurels  which  struggle 
through  their  smutty  town  life,  and  shed  their 
leaves  as  black  as  though  they  mom-ned  in  crape 
their  wretched  lot,  will  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots,. 
and  carried  off  in  the  night  by  desperate  velveteen' 
men,  and  if  their  owners  ever  see  them  again,, 
it  will  be  swinging  over  a  potato  shop,  and 
marked  Qd. 

Christmas  brings  petty  larceny  as  well  as  beef 
and  pudding  and  laughter.  The  carriage  drives 
in  the  country  will  be  visited,  and  the  mould  of 
the  shrubberies  be  trodden  hard  by  boots  with 
nails  in  them.  Boughs  with  red  berries,  glowing 
like  cigar  ends,  will  be  torn  off  at  midnight,  and 
the  bark  be  hacked  about  the  white  stump  that 
marks  where  the  branch  once  grew.  Perhaps  we 
may  have,  sticking  in  the  top  of  our  own  plum- 
pudding,  a  sprig  of  the  very  bough  which  caused 
a  reward  of  £6  to  be  offered  on  the  conviction  of 
the  purloiner.     Never  mind — we^ll  eat  our  slice,. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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if  we  can,  and  send  the  plate  up  a  second  time ! 
The  pudding  is  innocent,  although  it  does  keep 
bad  company ! 

So  here  is  a  jolly  Christmas  to  all  men  !  May 
all  Englishmen ;  and  all  their  American  and  Aus- 
tralian varieties,  be  hungry  on  that  day.  Eat  no 
lunch  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  next  December.  Have 
a  razor  appetite — devour  your  beef  with  your  eyes 
before  your  teeth  shut  upon  it.  Think  of  this, 
too,  when  you  have  cleared  your  plate,  and  you  sit 
staring  at  the  carver :  on  this  day  there  is  not, 
God  be  praised  !  an  empty  stomach  in  England. 
Not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  land  but  has 
feasted  on  flesh,  and  known  what  it  is  to  say, 
^'No  more.^^  Who  says  Christmas  is  not  a 
peacemaker?  The  stomachs  are  too  full  for 
anger  to  find  its  dark  corner  to  hide  in.  Plum- 
pudding  turns  it  out — strong  ale  drowns  it. 

See  those  poor  gruel-fed  mortals  who  call 
the  workhouse,  home.  In  their  grey  coats, 
in  their  blue-striped  gowns,  husband,  wife, 
and  child  have  once  in  the  year  eaten  side  by 
side;  they  have  laughed  meekly  over  their 
smoking  plates,  and  the  beef  has  given   them 
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such  courage,  that  if  you  told  them  all  men 
were  equal,  they  would  say,  "  Yes — very  nearly," 
even  though  an  overseer  was  in  the  room. 
The  sick  and  maimed,  stretched  on  their 
hospital-heds,  or  panting  in  the  exercising- 
grounds,  will  be  reminded  by  some  unexpected 
comfort  that  Christmas  has  come  again.  Voices 
grow  softer,  and  tune  themselves  to  pity's  note., 
on  this  blessed  festival.  The  old  pensioner 
hobbles  back  to  the  almshouse,  the  crooked  form 
weighed  down  still  lower  by  the  heavy  basket 
that  charity  has  packed  with  good  things  for  the 
feast.  Even  in  the  prison,  the  convicted  and 
the  trespasser  have  the  punishment  of  toil  sus- 
pended, and  birds  perch  on  the  treadwheel  steps, 
and  the  blisters  raised  by  oakum-picking  are  left 
to  heal.  For  one  day,  Christianity  forgets  and 
forgives,  and  bread  is  broken  in  peace. 

In  the  back  streets  and  in  the  squares,  in  the 
garret  and  in  the  palace,  in  the  cellar  and  in  the 
dining-hall,  everj^body  has  killed  hunger.  The 
tramp  who  dined  on  a  turnip  yesterday,  whose 
bed  was  a  haystack,  whose  washing-basin  was  a 
horse -trough,  will  hurry  into  the  nearest  town. 
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and  ring  loudly  at  the  workhouse -bell,  and  tell 
them  to  bring  up  dinner.  A  pot  will  boil  on 
every  garret  fire,  and  meat  turn  frizzling  on/ its 
string.  From  one  to  eight,  England  will  smell 
of  cooking,  and  be  noisy  with  the  clatter  of  knives 
and  forks.  Of  all  the  thanskgivings  offered  up  to 
Heaven  on  that  day,  none  will  rejoice  the  angels 
more  than  the  sincere  "  Thank  God !  "  which 
will  leave  every  tongue  when  the  feasting  is 
over. 

We  are  told,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
of  it,  that  the  rejoicings  at  Christmas  time  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  feasts  which  were  formerly 
held  in  honour  of  Saturn.  Many  of  the  cere- 
monies are  very  similar.  The  very  feeling  of 
equality  and  brotherly  love  which  characterises 
the  conduct  of  all  men  at  Christmas  time,  is,  the 
the  antiquarians  state,  derived  from  the  ancient 
Saturnalia,  when  to  teach  the  fortunate  among 
mankind  humilit}^  masters  were  made  to  wait 
upon  their  servants,  and  for  once  Jeames  and 
Mary  were  allowed  to  fume  and  rave  if  *'  missus  " 
was  late  with  the  dinner,  or  "  master  "  didn^t 
answer  the  bell  as  soon  as  it  was  rung.     "When 
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the  blessings  of  Christianity  spread  over  the 
world,  men  turned  from  their  idols;  but  they 
could  not,  it  would  seem,  so  easily  break  away 
from  their  customarj-  feasts  and  rejoicings.  So 
they  still  continued  their  merry-makings,  merely 
altering  the  purport  and  intention  of  the  cere- 
monies. They  treated  their  feasts  as  they  did 
their  temples,  destroying  their  idols,  but  pre- 
serving the  building. 

Formerly  the  festivities  of  Christmas  lasted 
for  twelve  days.  They  began  a  week  before 
Christmas  Day,  and  were  kept  up  till  the  old 
year  was  dead  and  gone,  and  the  new  one  had 
taken  possession  of  the  almanack.  Several  days 
before  the  25th,  the  poor  people  had  a  custom  of 
going  about  with  a  wassail-cup,  and  singing  carols 
before  the  houses ;  and  in  order  to  insure  success 
to  the  undertaking,  the  superstition  was  started 
that  to  send  a  wassail- cup  singer  away  from  the 
door  unrequited  was  to  forfeit  the  luck  of  all  the 
approaching  year. 

On  St.  Thomas's  Day,  the  custom  was  "  to  go 
a  gooding,"  which  seems  to  have  been  done  by 
women  only  ;  and  in  return  for  the  charity -money 
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they  received,  tliey  presented  the  givers  with 
sprigs  of  evergreen  to  decorate  their  rooms  with. 
St.  Thomas  has  been  styled  by  a  witty  author  the 
gentleman-in- waiting  to  Father  Christmas  "placed 
to  usher  us  into  the  hall  of  seasonable  festivity, 
for  the  moment  he  takes  us  by  the  hand  we  hear 
the  clatter  of  dishes  and  the  crackling  of  sticks 
in  the  kitchen,  and  even  his  breath,  as  he  bids 
us  welcome,  is  redolent  in  perspective  of  savoury 
things." 

After  the  old  dames  had  finished  their  "  gooding 
trip,"  the  little  boys  and  girls  made  a  begging 
excursion  to  the  different  houses.  They  bounced 
and  beat  at  every  door,  with  blows  and  lusty 
slaps,  and  sang  a  song  or  two,  and  then  pease, 
nuts,  plums,  and  pence  were  distributed  among 
them,  for  they  too  had  a  superstition  to  back  their 
claims — those  who  refused  being  tormented  by 
"  sprites,  and  cankered  witches,  and  dreadful 
devils,  black  and  grim,^'  and  such-like  agreeable 
personages. 

Masquerading  has  always  been  a  favourite 
Christmas  pastime.  In  olden  time  the  men 
and  women  changed  clothes,  and,  dressed  in  each 
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other^s  garments,  went  from  one  neigiibom^^s 
house  to  another,  partaking  of  friendly  cheer, 
and  "  making  merry  with  them  in  disguise."  The 
ladies,  looking  very  pretty  in  their  manly  attire, 
copied  as  closely  and  sarcastically  as  possible  the 
manners  of  the  gentlemen,  each  according  to  her 
married  experience,  paying  very  little  attention  to 
their  own  petticoated  wretch — who,  on  this  oc- 
casion only,  was  acting  the  wife,  and  a  great  deal 
to  the  (disguised)  partners  of  their  neighbours, 
insisting  upon  stopping  at  table  after  the  ''women'" 
had  left,  and  occasionally  coming  home  at  four  in 
the  morning. 

"What  was  termed  "  mumming  "  was  invariably 
practised  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Stow  mentions 
a  famous  mummery  which  took  place  for  the  dis- 
port of  young  Prince  Kichard,  son  to  the  Black 
Prince.  One  hundred  and  thirty  citizens,  dis- 
guised as  knights  and  esquires,  headed  by  one, 
richly-arrayed  like  an  emperor,  and  accompaoiied 
by  one  stately  tired  like  a  pope,  followed  by  twenty- 
four  cardinals,  rode  from  Newagate  through 
Cheape,  over  the  bridge,  through  Southwark,  and 
on  to  Kennington,  "  beside  Lambbith,  where  the 
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young  Prince  remayned  with  his  mother."  They 
went  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  suckhuts,  cor- 
nets, shalmes  and  other  minstrels,  and  innumer- 
able torch-lights  of  wax.  The  maskers,  when 
they  reached  the  hall  of  the  manor  of  Kennington, 
played  dice  with  the  young  Prince,  "  which  they 
so  handled  that  the  Prince  did  alwayes  winne 
when  hee.  cast."  The  stakes  were  worth  having, 
consisting  of  a  "  boule  of  gold,  a  cup  of  gold,  and 
a  ring  of  gold.  They  also  lost  gold  rings  to  all 
the  Prince's  company.^' 

What  w^ould  Queen  Victoria  say,  if  the  London 
citizens  w^re  to  attempt  a  similar  compliment  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  The  gold  "  boule  "  would 
not  be  the  only  thing  lost  on  the  occasion, 
however  skilfully  the  dice  might  be  handled, 
but,  in  addition  to  their  time,  their  liberties 
would  be  taken  away,  for  they  would  be  all 
locked  up  as  sure  as  twelve  pence  make  a 
shilling. 

Who,  after  reading  this  verse,  would  throw 
cold  water  on  Christmas  fire,  simply  because  the 
old  Eoman  heathens  burned  wood  ?  They  ate 
and   drank    too.      Shall  we,  therefore,  give  up 
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eating  ?     No  !  so  long  as  teeth  will  bite,  or  throat 
swallow,  we  will  bless  beef  and  ale. 

*'  A  bone,  God  Wot, 
Sticks  in  my  throat, 
"Without  I  have  a  draught 
Of  cornic  ale, 
Nappy  and  stale. 

My  life  lies  in  great  waste. 

*  *  •  *  • 

*'  Xow  give  us  drink 

And  let  cat  wink. 
I  tell  you  all  at  once, 

It  sticks  so  sore, 

I  may  sing  no  more, 
Till  I  have  drunken  once." 

That  is  the  carol  the  minstrels  used  to  sing  in 
praise  of  ale  during  the  Christmas  banquet ;  and 
so  long  as  ale  is  brewed,  we  care  not  whether  it 
be  a  heathenish  custom  or  not,  well  have  no 
bones  stick  in  our  throat  for  want  of  a  foaming 
tankard. 

It  was  on  Christmas-eve,  too,  that  the  presents 
were  sent  of  game  and  fruits  intended  to  form 
part  of  the  morrow's  feast.  The  haunch  of 
venison  with  the  dangling  hoof,  the  fat  capons, 
the  hares  and  rounds  of  beef,  came  tumbling  into 
the  hall  as  though  the  horn  of  plenty  had  been 
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emptied  into  tlie  passage.  "With  our  ancestors, 
■  gift-making  at  Christmas  was  restricted  to  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood.  But  with  us,  John  at 
Land^s  End  may  send  a  turkey  to  Jack  at  New- 
castle, and  it  will  arrive  at  its  destination  as 
sweet  as  a  calf  s  breath. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  carrier's  cart  make  the 
round  of  a  country  town  on  Christmas-eve  ?  The 
cart  is  full  of  presents.  Barrels  of  oysters,  ham- 
pers with  straw  clipped  round  the  lid,  baskets 
of  fruit,  every  kind  of  eatable,  is  stored  away  in 
the  two-wheeled  larder.  When  each  parcel  is 
delivered,  how  all  the  family  rushes  out  to  see 
what  it  is,  and  expectancy  stands  with  open  mouth 
whilst  the  string  is  being  cut.  If  it  be  a  guinea 
hamper,  how  each  bottle  is  examined  and  guesses 
made  as  to  what  it  is  !  How  the  cork  is  sniffed 
at,  and  the  light  held  behind,  and  the  colour  of 
the  liquid  disputed  about.  The  carrier  is  ex- 
amined as  to  who  sent  it,  or  who  left  it  at  the 
office.  He  earns  his  Christmas-box  and  glass 
of  ale  by  making  the  mystery  ten  times  more 
hazy  than  before  he  spoke.  We  have  been  told 
that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  carriers  to 
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be  intoxicated  on  Christmas-eve,  through  drink- 
ing the  healths  of  those  to  whom  they  bring 
presents. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  customs  that 
formerly  prevailed  on  Christmas-eve  used  to 
take  place  at  a  nobleman's  house  at  Aston,  near 
Birmingham.     Here  is  an  account  of  it : — 

As  soon  as  supper  was  over,  a  table  was  set 
in  the  hall.  On  it  a  brown  loaf  was  placed,  with 
twenty  silver  threepences  stuck  on  the  top  of  it. 
Pipes  and  tobacco,  and  a  tankard  of  ale,  were  also 
brought  in.  Then  the  oldest  servants  in  the 
family  took  their  seats  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  the  ceremony  began.  The  steward  brought 
the  servants,  both  men  and  women,  by  one  at  a 
time,  covered  with  a  winnow  sheet,  and  putting 
their  right  hand  on  the  loaf — exposing  no  other 
part  of  the  body — left  the  two  old  fellows  to  make 
guesses  as  to  who  the  person  was.  They  were 
only  allowed  one  guess,  and  if  they  hit  upon  the 
right  name,  the  steward  led  the  person  back 
again,  but  if  they  made  a  mistake,  then  the  sheet 
was  removed,  and  the  person  received  a  silver 
threepence,  made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  judges. 
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and  departed  without  speaking  a  word.  The 
great  fun  was  of  course  in  trying  to  deceive  the 
judges.  Mary  imitated  Susan's  bold  walk,  or 
Ann  stooped,  to  look  like  Martha.  Thomas  the 
light-footed  shuffled  like  the  hall  porter,  and 
William  the  strong-lunged,  wheezed  like  John 
the  cellarman.  When  the  money  was  all  gone, 
then  the  ale,  pipes,  and  tobacco  were  attacked, 
and  the  drinking,  dancing,  and  singing  were  kept 
up  all  night.  This  strange  but  jolly  custom 
had  been  practised  ever  since  the  family  could 
afford  to  buy  a  brown  loaf  and  stick  it  over  with 
silver  threepences.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
descendants  of  this  worthy  nobleman  are  all  in 
good  health,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and 
happiness. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  been  like  Messrs. 
Ellis  and  Thurston,  who  the  savages  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  asserted,  would  "eat  till  they^^e  burst- 
in'."  Something  like  a  notion  of  what  a  tip-top 
Christmas  dinner  in  the  olden  time  used  to  be 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Then  comes  in  the  second  course  with  great  pride, 
The  cranes,  the  herons,  the  bitterns  by  their  side, 
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The  partridges,  the  plovers,  the  woodcocks,  and  the  snipe, 
Larks  in  hot  show,  for  the  ladies  to  pick ; 
Good  drink  also,  luscious  and  fine, 
Blood  of  Allemaine,  romney,  and  wine. 

With  hey  ! 

*'  Good  brewed  ale,  and  wine,  I  dare  well  say, 
The  hoar's  head,  with  mustard  armed  so  gay ; 
Furmity  for  potage,  and  venison  fine  ; 
And  the  umhles  of  the  doe,  and  all  that  ever  comes  in  : 
Capons  well  baked,  with  knuckles  of  the  roe, 
Eaisins  and  currants,  and  other  spices  too. 

With  hey !  " 

We  never  tasted  crane,  nor  heron,  nor  bitterns, 
but  we  should  like  to.  With  our  usual  procras- 
tination, we  have,  as  usual,  arrived  too  late  for 
the  fashion  of  this  peculiar  dinner.  We  could 
forego  the  furmity  for  potage,  and  anybody  that 
asked  might  have  our  share  of  doe's  umbles. 
They  do  not  sound  nice.  There  is  no  reason  why 
all  the  hot  larks  should  be  given  to  the  ladies. 
We  know  them  to  be  delicious.  We  allude  to 
both  larks  and  ladies. 

There   is   a   fine    Christmas   verse   which   we 
should  like  everybody  to  learn  hy  heart — 

"  Ye  who  have  scorned  each  other. 
Or  injured  friend  or  brother, 
In  this  fast-  fading  world  ; 
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Ye  who  by  word  or  deed 
Have  made  a  kind  heart  bleed, 

Come  gather  hither  ! 
Let  sinned  against  and  sinning 
Forget  their  strife's  beginning, 

And  join  in  friendship  now  ; 
Be  links  no  longer  broken  ; 
Be  sweet  forgiveness  spoken 

Under  the  Holly  Bough  !  " 


COMMUNICATED   BY   A  YOUNG   MAN. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  of  spending  the 
Christmas  evening — a  jolly  way  and  a  dreary 
way. 

I  am.  a  right-minded  person,  hobbling  through 
the  world  with  as  few  sins  as  I  can  help  — 
and  plenty  and  to  spare  have  I  to  answer  for. 
I  pay  my  tailor  as  often  as  I  can,  and  my  hatter 
is  always  glad  to  see  me.  I  consider  any  man 
who  is  esteemed  by  his  hatter,  to  be  a  valuable 
member  of  society,  and  entitled  to  a  vote  in  all 
Christmas  matters.  I  am  prepared  at  any  mo- 
ment to  jump  upon  an  eighteen-gallon  cask  and 
preach  about  the  blessings  of  beef  and  mistletoe, 
calling  upon  my  congregation  to  hold  up  both 
hands  in  favour  of  jolly  Christmas  evenings. 
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A  Christmas  night  should  be  a  cure  for  six 
months'  melancholy.  The  thought  of  it  should 
call  up  the  seraphic  smile  even  whilst  your  back 
is  being  rubbed  for  lumbago ;  whilst  the  dentist 
is  tapping  your  teeth  to  find  the  one  that  aches  ; 
whilst  thieves  are  breaking  into  your  house,  or 
the  cholera  breaking  out  in  your  neighbour's. 
But  where  are  you  to  meet  with  such  tremendous 
Christmas  nights  ?  I'll  give  fifty  umbrellas,  car- 
riage paid,  to  any  one  who  can  tell  me.  I  know 
of  one,  and  that  is  a  secret. 

I  will  give  you  a  sample  of  what  I  call  a  dreary 
Christmas -day.  An  old  uncle  of  mine  —  pre- 
suming cruelly  upon  our  relationship — once  got 
me  to  dine  with  him  by  cunningly  hinting  that 
he  hadn't  many  years  to  live.  When  a  man  has 
lived  to  be  a  bachelor  of  seventy,  and  done  no- 
thing all  his  long  life  but  make  and  save  money, 
it  is  considered  a  prudent  thing  to  humour  his 
fancies.  He  meant  to  honour  me,  and  I  felt  con- 
vinced I  was  flattering  him,  so  we  neither  of  us 
had  a  fair  start. 

I  passed  what  I  consider  the  most  powerful 
specimen  of  a  dreary  day;  he  said  he  enjoyed 
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himself  excessively.  So  the  whole  affair  was  a 
mistake.  He  bought  sixpennyworth  of  ever- 
greens, and  thought  he  was  keeping  up  old 
customs.  A  sprig  with  three  laurel  leaves  was 
stuck  in  the  parlour  window.  The  effect  was 
impudent  but  not  lively.  More  sprigs  were 
placed  over  the  looking-glass,  and  looked  as 
miserable  and  lonely  as  if  they  were  put  up  there 
for  misbehaving  themselves. 

He  engaged  the  greengrocer  to  wait  at  table, 
and  thus  add  to  the  delusion  that  it  was  a  feast. 
The  servants  wished  him  a  merry  Christmas,  and 
he  answered,  "  He  hoped  so,  but  there  was  no 
telling  as  yet."  He  was  heavy  in  the  bill 
business,  and  greatly  troubled  about  doubtful 
paper. 

We  had  a  mountain  of  beef,  with  a  bit  of 
evergreen  stuck  in  it,  so  that  it  reminded  me  of 
One-tree-hill,  at  Greenwich.  A  snowy  storm  of 
scraped  horse-radish  had  fallen  upon  the  tempt- 
ing brown  meat,  and  a  steaming  pool  of  rich 
gravy  bathed  its  base.  But  my  uncle  discovered 
that  the  plates  were  cold,  and  grumbled  himself 
into  a  passion.     He  asked  me  very  often  what 
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his  cook  could  have  been  thinking  of  to  order 
such  a  tremendous  joint,  and  groaned  himself 
miserable  at  the  idea  of  the  butcher's  bill.  So 
he  spoiled  that  excellent  beef,  and  when  he 
pressed  me  to  have  some  more  I  sighed,  for 
I  was  hungry,  but  declined,  for  I  was  unhappy. 

AVe  had  a  plum-pudding  with  a  bit  of  holly 
stuck  in  it.  A  pudding  black  as  garden  mould 
— a  centre  bed  with  a  withered  shrub  dying  in 
it.  The  brandy  sauce  was  lighted,  and  I  think 
I  could  have  eaten  two  slices,  but,  with  my  first 
mouthful  he  warned  me  to  be  careful  what  I  was 
doing,  adding,  he  should  suffer  in  the  morning 
for  indulging  himself  with  the  indigestible  com- 
pound. 

At  dessert,  when  I  took  one  of  the  four  oranges 
he  turned  me  against  the  fruit  by  remarking  I 
should  spoil  my  palate  for  the  port ;  even  when 
I  helped  myself  to  a  few  almonds  and  raisins  he 
would  not  let  me  enjoy  them,'  but  laughed  and 
"  wanted  to  know  where  I  put  it  all."  He  drank 
his  half  bottle  in  dead  silence  and  then  went  to 
sleep  ;  I  finished  the  decanter,  watching  the  clock 
and  wishing  it  would  strike  ten. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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That  is  what  I  call  passing  a  dreary  Christmas 
evening.  It  was  an  ordinary  dinner,  but  might 
have  been  a  feast  if  our  hearts  had  been  merrier. 
I  consider  that  my  uncle  cruelly  defrauded  me 
out  of  my  festival.  If  I  had  known  at  the  time 
that  he  intended  leaving  all  his  money  to  some- 
body else  I'd  have  seen  him  and  his  beef,  his  pud- 
ding, fruit  and  port  a  very  long  way  off  before  I 
would  have  crossed  knife  and  fork  at  his  table. 

But  I  have  another  uncle — a  fatter  and  a  wiser 
uncle — who  is  as  different  from  the  old  one  as 
fir-cones  from  pine-apples.  My  young  uncle  is 
fifty,  and  his  tailor  charges  him  double  for  his 
waistcoats.  He  is  a  fine-made  man,  and  much 
admired  for  the  shape  of  his  leg.  He  laughs 
more  than  is  good  for  his  health,  for  in  the 
paroxysm  he  squeezes  his  cheeks  so  hard  he'll 
put  his  eyes  out  some  day. 

He  hasnH  saved  more  money  than  most  people 
who  enjoy  life  arid  share  their  happiness  with 
others ;  but,  if  ever  he  does  kill  himself  in 
one  of  his  laughing  fits,  my  aunt  and  the  girls 
will  find  he  has  taken  good  care  of  them.  The 
price  of  hatbands  will  go  up  when  that  sad  day 
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comes.  For  myself,  I  shall  wear  black  shirts 
and  dry  my  tears  on  crape  pocket-handker- 
chiefs. 

This  capital  uncle  of  mine  has  three  daughters, 
with  any  or  all  of  whom  a  blind  man  might  fall 
in  love  merely  to  hear  them  talk.  Pretty  voices, 
mellow  and  soft,  better  than  flutes.  It  is  an 
honour  to  be  seen  out  walking  with  them.  I 
often  wish  I  had  five  hundred  a  year  and  nothing 
to  do  that  I  might  boldly  proclaim  my  affec- 
tionate admiration.  As  it  is,  all  I  dare 
attempt,  to  declare  my  undying  devotion,  is  to 
send  them  valentines.  To  see  those  girls  in 
their  ball  -  dresses,  with  their  white  shoulders 
rising  out  of  the  foaming  lace,  is  enough  to  make 
a  relation  feel  that  such  luxuries  ought  to  be 
kept  in  the  family  and  not  shown  to  everybody. 

As  long  as  I  live,  and  as  long  as  they  will 
let  me,  I  shall  pass  my  Christmas  with  this 
captivating  family.  Judge  whether  I  am  right  or 
not  when  I  tell  you  how  the  day  passes. 

I  am  free  of  the  house,  and  for  years  have 
seized  upon  a  hat-peg  which  I  consider  mine.  If 
young  Ted  or  young  Fred  put  their  caps  upon  it, 
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I  just  knock  them  off  again.  That's  my  way. 
On  Christmas-day,  after  church,  I  call  at  the 
house.  The  girls  hear  my  knock,  and  run  to  the 
window  to  see  who  it  is :  and  we  stand,  I  nodding 
to  the  six  eyes,  and  the  six  eyes  sparkling  at  me. 
Nice  !  isn't  it  ? 

Next  they  meet  me  in  the  hall,  and  always 
pretend  they  are  not  glad  to  see  me,  asking, 
with  the  most  overwhelming  pertness,  why  I 
come  bothering  them  so  early,  when  I  knew  they 
were  busy  preparing  for  the  dinner  ?  But  they 
don't  mean  it,  or  else  why  do  they  laugh  and 
look  sly  ?  They  get  as  good  as  they  send,  too, 
until  aunt,  in  the  parlour  calls  out  for  the  girls  to 
be  quiet  and  leave  me  alone. 

We  have  a  little  flirtation — so  comforting — 
about  this,  I  complaining  to  aunt  about  their 
rudeness,  and  they  calling  me  by  all  manner  of 
deliciously-insulting  little  names  which  encourage 
my  fondest  hopes.  At  last  we  make  friends,  and  I 
am  set  to  work  arranging  the  evergreens  about 
the  rooms.  I  garland  the  pictures,  and  sur- 
round the  looking-glass  with  a  thicker  shubbery 
than  most  London  ^'ardv^ns  can  boast  of. 
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Whatever  I  do  the  three  girls  find  fault  with, 
and  aunt  admires.  At  last,  they  are  sent  out  of 
the  room  to  attend  to  other  matters,  and  I  am 
left  in  peace,  as  aunt  says,  but  if  my  opinion 
must  be  asked  I  confess  I  preferred  the  hostili- 
ties. Every  now  and  then  one  of  the  girls 
comes  in  to  ask  for  the  keys,  or  something, 
but  in  reahty  to  attack  me,  and  sometimes  I  am 
called  upon  for  my  verdict  as  to  whether  a 
custard  or  a  jelly  is  properly  concocted. 

There  is  a  deal  of  eating  in  that  house  on  this 
happy  day.  Scuffles  are  continually  taking  place 
in  the  hall,  and  the  mellow  soft  voices  tell 
Freddy  and  Teddy  to  "  behave  themselves,  do  !  '* 
by  which  I  know  those  bold  freebooters  are  way- 
laying some  dehcacy  or  other  on  its  dangerous 
passage  up-stairs. 

I  have  to  listen,  too,  to  conversations  about  the 
persons  who  are  invited  to  dinner.  Aunt  hopes 
to  goodness  the  Tilts  will  not  bring  that  tiresome 
big  boy  of  theirs,  who  always  makes  himself 
ill;  Adela  wonders  if  Mrs.  M'Dirty  will  have  a 
new  dress  this  time ;  Mary  abuses  a  Mr.  Swish- 
ton  so  vehemently,  I  am  filled  with  anxiety  lest 
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she  should  secretly  love  him ;  and  Theresa  begs 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  next  one  Ellen  at  dinner.  I 
never  interfere  in  these  family  discussions,  but  go 
on  pricking  my  fingers  with  the  holly-leaves  as  if 
nothing  was  taking  place. 

When  I  have  finished  arranging  my  "  green 
stuff"  I  am  rewarded  by  being  allowed  to  behold 
the  hidden  treasures  of  the  back  parlour.  The 
dessert,  that  is  to  be,  has  been  locked  up  there, 
arranged  on  the  table  ready  to  be  brought  in  after 
dinner.  Batteries  of  piled-up  oranges,  divided  by 
bristling  laurel-leaves,  apples  that  have  been 
rubbed  till  they  shine  like  waxwork,  nuts  enough 
to  feed  a  drove  of  squirrels,  raisins  blue  with  the 
bloom,  French  plums  creased  with  the  packing, 
pulled  figs  that  stick  close  together  like  larks  on 
a  skewer,  and,  better  than  all,  in  cut-glass  dishes 
I  spy  my  adored  preserved  ginger.  If  I  at- 
tempt to  steal  an  almond  or  purloin  a  nut,  I 
am  turned  out  of  the  room,  and  abused  as  a 
glutton. 

Dressing  for  the  dinner  begins  at  four  and 
takes  until  six.  It  is  a  long  time  to  be  left  alone, 
trying  to  read  the  Times ;  but^  upon  my  word. 
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the  results  of  the  toilet  are  so  magnifiLcent,  I 
wonder  they  were  so  rapid. 

I  find  oat  that  ihej  have  done  one  another^s 
hair,  and  i^laited  each  other^s  knots  at  the  back, 
because  Mary  says  Adela  hasn't  fastened  her 
wreath  on  nicely,  and  Theresa  vows  that  Mary 
has  puUed  her  tresses  back  so  tight  her  temples 
ache.  Their  behaviour  is  prim  and  formal  now 
they  are  in  their  grand  clothes,  and  they  sit  very 
still  and  stiff.  I  strongly  suspect  my  aunt  on 
these  occasions  ''  lets  out  "  some  of  her  jewellery, 
for  I  recognise  a  brooch,  a  gold  chain,  and  a 
bracelet. 

There  is  a  busy  time  to  come,  assisting  uncle 
to  decant  the  wine.  I  am  asked  to  taste  this  and 
that  bottle,  until  I  feel  light-hearted,  and  inclined 
to  sing  a  drinking  song.  Great  fuss  is  made  with 
a  couple  of  cobwebbed  magnums,  and  such  strict 
injunctions  are  given  not  to  shake  them  that  the 
footman  Vv'ho  carries  them  half  imagines  they  are 
dangerous  to  the  touch,  and  holds  them  like 
loaded  pistols.  My  uncle  is  surly  when  he  de- 
cants wine,  and  if  ever  I  by  mistake  mix 
white  and  red   together,   he   clacks   his   tongue 
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like  a  whip,  and  growls  from  his  innermost  re- 
cesses. 

But  the  dinner !  Oh,  why  isn't  every  day  a 
Christmas -day,  with  me  for  a  guest  ?  How 
everybody  watches  the  dishes  as  they  are  brought 
in,  and  wonders  what  they  contain  !  The 
anxious  silence  when  the  covers  are  taken  off, 
and  the  rapid  survey  we  all  make  whilst  we  are 
deciding  what  we  shall  begin  with.  The  feeble 
titter  that  ripples  round  the  table  when  my  uncle, 
proud  of  his  ample  hospitality,  hopes,  in  a  loud 
voice,  that  everybody  has  brought  his  appetite 
with  him.  i 

In  an  undertone  the  speculative  Fred  tells  Ted 
that  he  shall  begin  with  some  of  "  that,"  and  points 
to  a  rich-looking  compound,  which  turns  out  to 
be  stewed  celery.  Those  hungry  youths  make 
rapid  experiment  among  the  different  side  dishes, 
and  ask  one  another  whether  this  or  that  is  nice  ; 
and  not  being  over-delicate  in  their  criticism, 
make  such  down-rate  honest  replies  as  "joll}-," 
or  "beastly.'^  They  are  only  praising  or  abusing 
the  household  cookery,  and  feel  no  modesty  in 
the  matter. 
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Mean  attempts  at  flattery  are  made  by  Dr. 
Kidd,  the  family  medical  man,  who  insists  on 
carving  for  my  aunt,  and  speaks  of  the  giiis  as 
if  he  were  part  owner  of  them,  reminding 
their  mamma  of  the  time  when  "our  Adela " 
had  the  hooping-cough,  and  they  so  nearly  lost 
*'  our  Theresa "  from  the  scarlatina.  He  calls 
out  to  my  uncle,  who  is  slicing  at  the  beef,  "  "Well 
done,  William.  You've  got  a  splendid  joint 
there  ;  beats  last  year's,  I  fancy.''  Next  Christ- 
mas-day he  will  say  the  same  of  the  turkey. 

When  he  invites  a  lady  to  take  wine  with  him 
lie  tries  to  look  saucy,  and  says,  "  I  don't  know 
how  I  have  offended  Mrs.  M'Dirty  that  she  will 
not  take  wine  with  me."  He  is  a  very  pleasant, 
bustling  man,  and  works  hard  to  keep  his  prac- 
tice together. 

I  do  enjoy  myself  at  this  dinner.  I  attack  the 
girls  all  the  time,  and  they  pick  me  to  pieces  as 
fast  as  their  tongues  can  gallop.  It  interferes 
with  the  eating,  and  forces  you  to  take  big 
mouthfuls  to  make  up  for  lost  time ;  but  I  always 
think  that  once  of  turkey  and  a  joke  is  better 
than  the  whole  bird  and  moping. 
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I  make  the  girls  drink  so  much  sherry  that 
when  the  champagne  is  handed  round  they  declare 
they  darenH  touch  it.  They  titter  together,  and 
vow  they  shall  he  tipsy.  But  they  take  it  all  the 
same,  and  like  it.     So  do  I. 

By  the  time  the  flaming  pudding  comes  we  are 
merry  as  if  we  had  been  eating  grigs.  If  we 
look  at  one  another  we  laugh.  Theresa  has  an 
attack  of  laughter,  which  makes  my  aunt  ask  her 
"What  to  goodness  is  the  matter  ?  "  and  she,  blush- 
ing— oh,  such  a  beautiful  red  ! — points  at  me  and 
says,  "  It^s  that  Augustus,  ma  !"  so  that  I  am  set 
upon  by  my  uncle  and  Dr.  Kidd,  and  joked  till  1 
feel  very  hot  and  small.  I  take  advantage  of  the 
attack  to  eat  another  slice  of  the  pudding,  the 
receipt  for  which  is  in  our  family,  and  is  valued 
at  five  pounds. 

During  dessert  I  am  shamefully  treated  by  all 
three  of  the  sisters.  They  insist  in  the  most 
amusing  way  in  the  world,  upon  my  eating  im- 
mense masses  of  the  preserved  ginger,  and  as  I 
am  fond  of  the  delicacy  I  oblige  them,  pretend- 
ing all  the  while  I  am  a  victim — which  is  a  merry 
and  profitable  flirtation. 
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The  two  magnums  of  miraculous  port  make 
their  appearance,  and  a  great  deal  of  smacking  of 
lips  ensues,  accompanied  by  the  holding  up  of 
glasses  to  observe  the  remarkable  bees'- wing. 
The  doctor  sips,  works  his  mouth  about,  looks 
savage,  and  says  with  a  nod,  "  Very  fine  !  ^'  I 
imitate  liis  example,  and  also  cry  "  Very  fine  !  '^ 
at  which  the  three  girls  laugh  derisively,  and  ask 
me  what  I  can  possibly  know  about  it. 

The  most  solemn  and  affecting  incident  of  the 
evening  (next  to  that  of  Master  Fred  turning  pale 
'and  leaving  the  room  for  ten  minutes)  is  when 
Dr.  Kidd  rises  and  says  he  is  sure  we  will  fill  our 
glasses  when  he  tells  us  he  has  a  toast  to  propose. 
We  know  all  about  it ;  he  did  the  same  thing 
last  year.  But  we  are  all  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  wishing  health  and  joy  to  my  good 
aunt ;  and,  though  the  doctor's  speech  is  '"'  a  year 
older,  but  not  in  the  least  altered''  (to  use  his 
own  expressive  words  when  speaking  of  the 
"  lady  beside  him  "),  we  ai'e  all  gTeatly  affected, 
and  the  girls  are  prepared  for  tears  if  required. 
He  calls  my  aunt  a  dear  lady,  and  entreats  my 
uncle  to  allow  him  the  expression.     He  asks  my 
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uncle  if  lie  lias  any  objection  to  being  called  his 
intimate  and  esteemed  friend.  In  fact,  bis  ora- 
tion is  a  tremendous  success,  and  lie  feels  certain 
that  for  a  year  at  least  there  is  no  chance  of  any 
trumpery  pettifogging  quack  coaxing  away  the 
practice  of  that  family. 

There  was  a  certain  wise  physician — Sydenham 
by  name  —  who  would  advise  his  patients  that 
once  in  every  three  months  they  should  partake 
plentifully  of  strong  liquors^  making  every  tap 
and  bottle  run  so  fast  that  the  drink  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  overtaking  the  drinker,  but  seize 
him  at  the  gullet,  and  hold  him  by  the  neck  till 
he  be  dead — tipsy.  This  Bacchanalian  leech  held 
that  a  little  inebriety  was  a  goodly  thing,  inas- 
much as  it  cleansed  the  body,  chased  away  bad 
humours,  restored  tone  to  the  stomach,  prevented 
the  blood  from  thickening,  and  worked  many 
more  marvels  than  are  usually  dreamt  of  in  a 
drunkard^s  philosophy.  The  doctor  had  a  large 
practice,  and  as  he  did  not  supply  the  medicine 
he  prescribed,  his  patients  took  the  draughts  very 
punctually.     Whether  this  learned   man   had   a 
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son  in  business  as  a  vintner,  or  -vyhether  he  had  a 
relation  who  purveyed  soda  water,  is  untold ;  we 
only  record  his  peculiar  theory. 

The  point  which  we  wish  to  put  to  the  ladies  is, 
whether  a  man  may  not  by  too  great  a  severity  of 
life  become  unwholesomely  moral.  Ought  he  not 
by  an  occasional  indulgence  to  flavour  his  virtue  ? 
Will  not  too  much  starch  destroy  his  nature,  as  it 
does  his  shirts  ?     We  merely  give  the  hint. 

We  are  a  solemn,  big-whiskered  race,  addicted 
to  clean  linen  and  sponge  baths.  We  call  gaiety 
waste  of  time,  and  consider  that  man  the  true 
benefactor  of  his  country  who  can  jingle  twopence 
where  before  he  had  only  a  penny  to  look  at. 
Loud  laughter  has  become  vulgar,  and  high 
spirits  are  termed  indelicacy.  Oh,  for  one  great 
national  romp,  when  all  the  stiff  ruffs  and  square- 
cut  coats  might  be  tumbled  and  torn,  when  the 
smooth  hair  over  the  temple  might  be  tossed  out 
of  place,  and  the  faces  grow  unfashionably  red 
with  exercise.  But  it  is  no  good  wishing  for  it ; 
the  day  has  gone  by. 

How  do,  alas  !  too  many  of  us  spend  our 
Christmas-days    in   this  enlightened  age?       Our 
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first  thought  is  about  the  presents  we  hope  to 
receive.  We  clip  the  merriment  of  the  season 
down  to  a  twenty-four  hours'  holiday.  We  buy 
a  shilling's  worth  of  evergreens  to  decorate  a 
twelve-roomed  house.  We  limit  the  feast  to  a 
turkey  and  plum -pudding.  We  consider  that  the 
charity  of  the  day  has  been  accomplished  if  the 
crossing-sweeper  receives  sixpence.  A  poor  rela- 
tion whom  we  cut  for  an  entire  j^ear  is  requested 
to  come  and  break  bread  (and  a  little  beef)  on 
this  solemn  day  of  universal  brotherhood.  If  in 
the  evening  a  little  music  and  dancing  are  in- 
dulged in,  then  we  talk  of  the  delights  of  the 
festive  season. 

This  is  not  a  Christmas-day.  This  is  a  sham, 
a  put  off,  a  make-believe.  It  reminds  us  of  a 
stage  ball,  where  a  waltz  is  played  for  five 
minutes,  and  six  seedy  partners  represent  the 
crowd  of  fashionable  guests. 

To  calm  our  indignation,  to  rake  out  the  hot 
cinders  of  disgust,  we  will  call  to  mind  the  glo- 
rious, the  right-hearted,  the  noble  manner  in 
which  the  jolly  kings  of  old  celebrated  this  same 
feast  of  Christmas. 
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Christmas  in  the  olden  time — the  good  old 
times,  the  jolly  old  times  !  We  should  like  to 
have  lived  a  week  or  two  in  them,  if  the  trick 
could  by  any  possibility  be  performed  of  returning 
again  to  our  present  state  and  position.  The 
worst  of  these  good  old  times  was,  that  it  was 
only  on  feasts  and  festivals  that  they  were  good 
old  times.  On  other  days,  they  were  so  remark- 
ably bad,  that  they  would  have  disgusted  our 
independent  householders  with  two  votes  for  the 
county,  who  have  the  courage  to  find  fault  with 
army  and  navy  tactics,  and  who  have  more  than 
once  dared  to  assert  that  the  Prime  Minister 
was  a  nobody.  In  olden  times,  they  would  have 
cut  off  our  ears  and  whipped  us ;  struck  us  with 
rods.     Thunder  ! 

If  we  had  wanted  to  travel,  they  could  order  us 
to  stop  at  home.  They  could  force  us  to  fight 
on  whichever  side  of  the  battle-field  they  chose 
to  place  us,  without  giving  even  a  shilling  and 
the  customary  refreshment.  They  could  make  us 
go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  and  then,  in  the  dark, 
play  tricks  with  our  adored  ones.  And  we 
couldn^t   have   uttered   even   a  word   in  return. 
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Perhaps^  after  all,  we  are  better  off  as  we  are. 
We  had  better  not  sigh  for  the  days  that,  thank 
Heaven  !  never  can  return. 

Now  to  give  some  notion  of  who  the  Lord  of 
Misrule  was,  what  he  did,  and  how  he  did  it. 

He  was  the  grandest  personage  in  the  Christmas 
masqueradings  in  olden  times.  His  sovereignty- 
lasted  twelve  days,  and  he  was  supposed  to  regu- 
late the  games  and  diversions  during  his  reign  of 
festivity.  The  best  description  we  have  of  the 
Lord  of  Misrule,  his  appointments  and  offices,  is 
given  in  a  very  rare  book,  entitled  "  Anatomic  of 
Abuses,"  by  Philip  Stubs,  1585.  Stubs  was  a 
hard,  severe  man,  but  a  wonderful  writer.     He 


**  Firste,  all  the  wilde  heades  of  the  parishe,  conventynge 
together,  chuse  them  a  grand  captaine  (of  mischief),  whom 
they  innoble  with  the  title  of  my  '  Lorde  of  Misserule,'  and 
hym  they  crown  with  great  solemnitie,  and  adopt  for  their 
Kyng.  This  Kyng  anoynted  chuseth  forth  twentie,  fourtie, 
three  score,  or  a  hundred  lustie  guttes  like  to  hymself,  to 
waite  upon  his  lordlie  majestie,  and  to  guarde  his  noble 
persone.  Then  every  one  of  these  his  menne  he  investeth 
with  his  liveries  of  greene,  yellowe,  or  some  other  light 
wanton  colour.  And  as  though  these  be  not  gaudy  enough, 
I  should  sale,  they  bedeke  themselves  with  scarfes,  ribons, 
and  laces,  hanged  all  over  with   golde   rjnges,   precious 
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fctones  and  other  jewelles.  This  doen,  they  tye  about  either 
legges  twentie  or  fortie  belles,  with  rich  hande-kercheefes 
in  their  handes,  and  sometymes  hiied  acrosse  over  their 
shoulders  and  neckes,  borrowed  for  the  most  parte  of  their 
pretie  Mopsies  and  looving  Bessies,  for  kissyng  them  in  the 
darcke.  Thus  thinges  sette  in  order,  they  have  their 
hobbie-horses,  dragons  and  other  antiques,  together  with 
their  pipers  and  thonderying  drommers,  to  strike  up  the 
Devilles  daunce  withall ;  then  marche  these  heathen  com- 
panie  towards  the  churche  and  chnrcheyarde,  their  pipers 
pipyng,  drommers  thonderyng,  their  stumppes  dauncyng, 
their  belles  gynglyng,  their  hande-kercheefes  swyngyng 
about  their  heades  like  madmen,  their  hobbie-horses  and 
other  monsters  skyrmishyng  amongest  the  throng  ;  and  in 
this  sorte  they  goe  to  the  churche  (though  the  minister  bee 
at  praier  or  preachying),  dauncing  and  wingying  their 
hande-kercheefes  over  their  heades  in  the  churche  like 
devilles  incarnate,  with  such  a  confused  noise,  that  no  man 
can  heare  his  owne  voice.  Then  the  foolishe  people  they 
looke,  they  stare,  they  laugh,  they  fleere,  and  mount  upon 
formes  and  pewes,  to  see  these  goodly  pageauntes  solem- 
nised in  this  sort.  Then  after  this  aboute  the  churche  they 
goe  againe  and  againe,  and  so  forthe  into  the  chnrche- 
yarde," 


where,  it  appears,  thev  had  erected  arbours,  and 
the  feast  begau.  .Stubs  threatens,  in  a  fearful 
manner,  all  those  ''  fantasticall  fooles,^'  who  bring 
the  Lord  of  Misrule  and  his  complices — "  some 
bread,  some  good  ale,  some  newe  cheese,  some 
olde  cheese,  some  custardes,   some  cakes,  some 
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flaunesj  some  tartes,  some  creame,  some  meate — 
some  one  thing,  some  another."  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  and  his  court,  had  a 
very  pleasant  twelve  days'  time,  despite  the 
choleric  outpourings  of  the  savage  Stubs. 

His  Lordship  seems  to  have  been  a  very  doubt- 
ful character,  for  many — especially  divines — abuse 
him  roundly,  whilst  others  —  publicans  and 
sinners,  especially  the  publicans — are  equally 
vehement  in  his  praise.  He  was  of  course  a  man 
of  wit,  a  tongue-slasher,  and  able  to  hold  his  own 
during  his  short  time  of  power.  At  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  this  Christmas  prince  was  annually 
elected  by  the  Fellows  from  among  themselves. 
The  societies  of  law  also  had  their  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule; and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the 
Sheriffs  severally  appointed  their  '^  Masters  of 
Merry  Disports." 

The  Lords  of  Misrule  were  paramount  over  the 
land.  Royalty  itself  indulged  in  the  conceit  (per- 
haps in  the  hopes  of  beguiling  the  world  into  the 
belief  that  misrule  was  mere  sport),  for  Stow 
tells  us  '^  there  was  in  the  King's  house,  where- 
soever he  lodged,  a  Lord  of  Misrule,  and  the  like 
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had  ye  in  the  house  of  every  nobleman  of  honour 
or  good  worship,  were  he  spiritual  or  temporal." 
When  the  worthy  Stow  makes  use  of  the  word 
"  lodged/^  we  hope  and  trust  that  none  of  our 
readers  will  imagine  that  the  King  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  first  or  second  floor  for  a  week 
or  two,  or  engaging  the  parlours^  with  the  use  of 
the  kitcheuj  for  a  few  days. 

What  enormities  these  unruly  Lords  were  guilty 
of  is  not  explained  by  history,  but  their  misdeeds 
seem  to  have  been  heavy  and  numerous;  for,  from 
their  liigh  position,  they  presently  fell  into  great 
disrepute,  and  eventually  were  suppressed  by  an 
alarming  proclamation  issued  by  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  bishops  had  long  since  given  them 
up ;  the  inns  of  law  and  the  colleges  had  declared 
that  the  sports  were  inconsistent  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  students.  Reverend  gentlemen  had 
denounced  these  Lords  and  their  associates  in 
language  which,  unless  it  had  been  uttered  by 
clerical  lips,  we  should  almost  be  tempted  to  call 
coarse  though  picturesque.  The  custom,  how- 
ever, was  not  entirely  suppressed  until  Henry  the 
Eighth  issued  his  thunder.     It  was   ^'  ordevned 
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that  if  any  persons  did  disguise  themselves  in 
apparel  and  cover  their  faces  with  visors^  gather- 
ing a  company  together,  naming  themselves 
mummers,  which  used  to  come  to  the  dwelling- 
places  of  men  of  honour  and  other  substantial! 
persons,  whereupon  murders,  felonie,  and  other 
great  hurts  and  inconveniences  have  aforetime 
grown,  and  hereafter  be  like  to  come,  by  the 
colour  thereof,  if  the  sayde  disorder  should  con- 
tinue not  reformed,  &c. ;  that  then  they  should  be 
arrested  by  the  king's  liege  people  as  vagabonds, 
and  be  committed  to  the  gaole  without  bail  or 
mainprise  for  the  space  of  three  months/'  Why 
the  king  should  have  been  so  lenient  with  such 
Turks  as  these  Lords  of  Misrule  had  become,  is 
singular,  considering  that  his  favourite  mode  of 
punishment  was  the  slitting  of  noses  or  the  hack- 
ing off  of  hands. 

The  best  account  we  have  of  one  of  these  exhi- 
bitions is  that  given  by  Warton  of  the  show  that 
annually  took  place  in  the  Temple.  The  elected 
prince  would  assume  a  variety  of  titles.  He 
would  call  himself — The  most  magnificent  and 
renowned  William,  by  the  favour   of   Fortune, 
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Prince  of  Whitefriars,  Lord  of  Blackfriars,  High 
Regent  of  Bouverie  Street,  Duke  of  St.  Dunstan, 
Marquis  of  Thames,  Landgrave  of  Fetter  Lane, 
Count  Palatine  of  Pump  Court,  Chief  BaiHff  of 
Essex  Street,  High  Euler  of  Chancery  Lane, 
Governor  of  the  Stairs,  Sole  Commander  of  all 
Titles,  Tournaments,  and  Triumphs,  Superinten- 
dent in  all  Solemnities  whatever. 

The  rowdy  monarch  was,  during  his  twelve 
days'  reign,  attended  by  his  lord  keeper,  lord 
treasurer,  with  eight  white  staves,  a  captain  of 
his  band  of  pensioners,  and  of  his  guard.  He 
had  two  chaplains,  who,  when  they  preached 
before  him  in  the  Temple  Church,  were  con- 
sidered to  behave  disrespectfully,  unless,  on  as- 
cending the  pulpit,  they  saluted  his  Lordship  with 
three  low  bows. 

When  the  great  man  dined,  either  in  the  hall 
or  in  his  privy  chamber,  it  was  under  a  cloth  of 
estate.  Some  good-natured  nobleman  would  be 
obliging  enough  to  lend  him  the  pole-axes  carried 
by  his  gentlemen  pensioners,  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  for  the  time  being  was  expected 
to  send  in  the  venison  required  for  the  guests. 
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The  most  expensive  item  in  the  supplies — the 
wine — fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs.  As  these  roysterers  always  drink  copi- 
ously^  there  must  have  been  a  few  cartloads  of 
empty  flagons  to  carry  back  to  the  Mansion  House 
when  the  twelve  days'  drinking  was  over. 

On  Twelfth-day,  at  going  to  church,  his  Lord- 
ship of  Misrule  received  many  petitions,  which  he 
gave  to  his  Master  of  Requests^  and  like  other 
potentates  thought  no  more  of  them.  He  also, 
mimicking  the  custom  of  kings,  had  a  favourite, 
whom,  with  other  gentlemen  of  high  quality,  he 
knighted  on  returning  from  church.  Now  comes 
the  most  serious  portion  of  this  jocose  description. 
The  poor  fool  who  had  been  this  twelve  days' 
monarch  had  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  enter- 
tainment, and  they  seldom  amounted  to  less  than 
two  thousand  pounds.  As  a  salve  for  this  heavy 
bleeding,  the  real  King  at  Windsor  invariably 
knighted  the  mock  King  from  the  Temple. 

One  George  Ferrers,  a  sucking  Lincoln's  Inn 
barrister,  had  the  honour  of  appearing  in  his 
celebrated  part  as  the  Lord  of  Misrule  before 
King    Edward   VL,   when    that    excellent    and 
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learned  young  monarcli  kept  Christmas  and  open 
house — both  excellent  things — at  Greenwich,  It 
is  reported  that  his  Majesty  was  much  delighted 
in  the  diversion,  and  ordered  an  excellent  supper 
to  be  served  to  the  merry  tomfools. 

Tlie  absurdities  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule  in  the 
Inner  Temple  were  in  full  swing,  according  to 
Dugdale,  after  supper.  The  wine,  subscribed  by 
the  unfortunate  Lord  Mayor  and  the  plundered 
Sheriffs,  perhaps  accounted  for  this  sudden 
blazing  up  of  wit  and  humour.  "^  Supper  ended,^ 
the  constable  marshale  presented  himself,  with 
drums  afore  him,  mounted  upon  a  scaffold  borne 
by  four  men,  and  goeth  three  times  round  about  the 
pathe,  crying  out  aloud,  '  A  Lord  !  a  Lord  ! '  &c. 
Then  he  descendeth  and  goeth  to  dance,  &c. ;  and 
after  he  calleth  his  court,  every  man  by  name, 
e.g.,  '  Sir  Randle  Rackabite,  of  Easkall  Hall,  in 
the  county  of  Rake  Hell,'  &c.,  &c.  This  done 
the  Lord  of  Misrule  addresseth  himself  to  the 
banquet,  which  ended  with  some  minstralsye, 
mirth,  and  dancing,  and  every  man  departed  to 
rest.^^  This  is  very  similar  to  our  "very  capital 
evenings  ^^  of  the  present  day.      Toasts,,   comic 
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songs,  jumping  about,  and  tlien  under  the  table 
to  rest.  Dugdale  puts  it  more  elegantly,  but  he 
means  the  same  thing.  The  wit  and  humour, 
judging  from  Dugdale's  quotations,  were  not 
powerful.  Our  dead  and  gone  were  not  very 
ready  with  their  jokes.  We  lads  of  to-day  are 
quicksilver  to  their  lead. 

In  noble  families  it  was  usual  to  appoint  the 
paid  fool  of  the  house  to  be  the  Lord  of  Misrule. 
Talking  of  noble  houses  and  fools,  a  curious  idea 
has  entered  our  head.  Three  hundred  years  ago 
it  was  a  distinguished  custom  of  our  aristocracy 
to  keep  at  least  one  fool  in  the  family.  They 
hired  him.  To  show  how  customs  have  changed, 
our  great  folk  have  now  grown  so  luxurious  that 
instead  of  hiring  their  one  fool,  they  rear  him, 
and  many  of  our  noble  houses  will  have  as  many, 
as  half-a-dozen  constantly  kept  on  the  premises. 

King  Henry  the  Eighth  was  an  extraordinary 
man.  He  had  as  many  wives  as  a  farmyard 
chanticleer,  and  their  poor  necks  were  not  more 
safe.  He  remembered  so  little  about  the  affairs 
of  state,  that  at  one  time  we  find  him  threatening 
all  mummers  and  Lords  of  Misrule  with  three 
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montlis'  hard  labour ;  and  the  next  vie  tumble 
upon  a  proclamation  in  which  he  dictates  the 
method  in  which  the  festivities  of  this  unruly 
Lordship  are  to  be  celebrated  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 

It  was  ordered  that  this  King  of  Cockneys,  the 
elected  lord  and  his  officers, ''  should  deport  them- 
selves in  honest  manner  and  good  order,  without 
any  waste  or  destruction  making  in  wine,  brawn, 
chely^^  (what  is  chely?  is  it  vinegar?)  "or  other 
vitails ;  as  also  that  he  and  his  marshal,  butler,  and 
constable,  shall  have  their  lawful  and  honest 
commandments  by  delivery  of  the  officers  of 
Christmas,  and  that  the  said  King  of  Cockneys,  ne 
none  of  his  officers,  medyl  neither  in  the  buttery 
nor  in  the  stuard  of  Christmas,  his  office,  upon 
pain  of  4:0s.  for  every  such  medlinge/' 

These  allusions  to  the  careful  use  of  the  wine, 
would  suggest  that  the  Lord  Mayor  had  com- 
plained to  the  Throne  of  the  shameful  manner 
in  which  the  wine — he  was  forced  to  supply — was 
wasted.  Perhaps  the  civic  king  informed  the 
anointed  king  that  a  little  purloining  went  on. 
Perhaps  he  had  proof  that  Malmsey  at  50^.  a 
dozen  was  tippled  off  in  tumblersfuU,  and   the 
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necks  of  the  sherry  bottles  knocked  off  with 
sword-hilts.  It  might  be,  too,  that  Harry  of 
England,  when  he  afterwards  quashed  these  revels 
among  the  gay  young  lawyers,  had  been  reading 
about  Father  Edmonds,  who  '^lifted  up  his 
countenance,  as  if  a  new  spirit  had  been  put  into 
him  to  controul  and  finde  fault  with  this  and  that 
(as  the  coming  into  the  hall  of  the  hobby-horse 
in  Christmas),  affirming  that  he  would  no  longer 
tolerate  these  and  those  so  grosse  abuses,  but 
would  have  them  reformed/'  Henry  the  Eighth 
was  a  fine  hand  at  reforming.  Had  there  been 
nothing  else  to  reform,  he  would,  sooner  than  re- 
main idle,  have  reformed  his  tailors'  bills,  or, 
better  still,  himself. 

A  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Banting 
Fowler  has  obliged  us  with  a  revelation  which, 
for  the  sake  of  Europe,  it  has  been  considered 
advisable  to  hand  down  to  posterity.  It  may  be 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  confession. 

"  I  am  fifteen  now,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I  was 
a  greedy  boy  (even  now  I  like  having  enough), 
with    a    remarkable    love   for  jam,    gravy,   and 
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pudding.  I  used,  when  my  father  was  helping, 
to  watch  the  plates  as  he  filled  them,  and  criticise 
the  size  of  the  portions,  thinking  to  myself, 
'What  a  big  bit  he  has  given  to  James,^  or  'I 
wish  I  was  going  to  have  Laura^s  help.' 

"  If  ever  any  one  asked  me  at  dinner  '  What 
I  would  have?'  I  always  avoided  any  chance  of 
a  mistake,  by  indicating  minutely  the  tit-bits  I 
desired.  I  would  say,  '  I'll  have  some  hash, 
please;  but  no  sippets,  please,'  for  I  was  not  fond 
of  them;  or  I  would  request  to  be  helped  to 
'beef,  please — all  brown — no  fat — and  gravy, 
please.' 

''I  have  occasionally  sent  back  my  plate  to  my 
beloved  mamma,  complaining  that  she  had  given 
me  all  crust  and  no  apples.  In  fact,  I  was  a 
greedy  boy.  I  always  took  the  precaution  before 
I  sat  down  to  table  of  undoing  my  trouser-band 
and  waistcoat-strings.  Our  doctor  used  to  call 
me  a  ravenous  eater;  my  mamma  remarked  I 
was  blessed  with  an  excellent  appetite ;  cook  said 
I  was  '  a  rare  good  one  for  vittals ; '  and  James, 
my  own  brother,  whom  I  loved  almost  as  much 
as  stewed  beef,  invariably  called  me  a  '  guttles.' 
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This  unkind  nickname  pained  me.  It  was  vulgar, 
and  more  un-Christianly  because  it  was  so  cut- 
tingly true. 

"All  my  canings  and  punishments  at  school 
were  occasioned  by  that  unmerciful  enemy  of  mine 
— the  stomach.  I  was  carrying  about  with  me, 
tightly  lashed  to  my  body  by  a  waistcoat  that  was 
ever  getting  too  tight,  an  insatiable  foe,  that,  feed 
it  as  I  would,  was  never  satisfied.  The  head-master 
— old  Bagnet — made  me  write  out,  five  thousand 
times,  '  I  am  worse  than  a  pig,^  for  stealing  the 
eggs  from  his  hen-house.  When  I  took  to  keep- 
ing tame  rabbits,  I  usually  before  breaking-up 
day  arrived  slew  my  pets,  and  had  them  cooked 
for  feasts  in  the  bed-room. 

"  I  sold  a  very  capital  watch — given  me  one 
Christmas  by  Aunt  Pipit  (you  can  see  her  if  you 
will  call  on  me,  for  she  is  always  in  bed) — for 
two  ounces  of  hardbake.  I  have  even  been  carried 
to  the  extreme  of  exchanging  my  silk  umbrella 
against  a  washed-out  cotton  one  for  a  penny 
slice  of  pine-apple.  I  recall  all  these  childish 
excesses  with  great  shame,  for  I  have  so  com- 
pletely over-eaten   myself,  that  for  one   year   I 
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have  been  kept  on  the  strictest  diet,  gout 
having  declared  itself  just  as  I  turned  my 
fourteenth  year.  Did  you  ever  have  the 
gout?  It  is  terrible!  Td  sooner  have  ten 
scarlet  fevers. 

"  My  grandest  time  for  'tucking  in'  (that  was 
my  diabolical  expression  before  I  got  so  fat),  was 
of  course  when  Christmas  arrived.  I  never  cared 
much  for  the  other  feasts  of  the  almanack.  I 
liked  pancakes  pretty  well,  but  they  never  satisfied 
me.  Roast  goose  isn't  bad,  but  too  rich.  Hot- 
cross  buns  are  nice,  and  sixpence  goes  a  long 
way.  But  give  me  Christmas  for  downright  good 
eating.  The  best  of  it  is,  there  is  such  a  lot  to 
choose  from,  and  all  good. 

"  For  the  credit  of  our  family,  I  will  say  my 
mother  was  a  capital  hand  at  providing  the 
Christmas  dinner.  There  were  plenty  of  side 
dishes,  and  a  magnificent  turkey.  The  roast 
beef  I  never  touched,  or  the  lamb  cutlets — that  I 
could  have  at  any  time — but  I  usually  attacked 
such  things  as  the  stewed  pigeons,  or  the  hashed 
game.  Then  twice  of  turkey,  twice  of  plum- 
pudding,  twice  of  mince-pie,  and  twice  of  every 
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thing  at  dessert,  besides  pocketings.  Preserved 
ginger  four  times. 

"  I  sliall  never  forget  tlie  jolly  times  we  had  at 
Christmas.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  as  soon 
as  we  got  home  was  to  be  measured  for  new 
clothes.  If  mamma  didn^t  interfere  too  much  in 
this,  we  liked  it  very  well.  She,  of  course,  wanted 
to  have  our  things  of  the  strongest  stuff  possible, 
and  somehow  or  other  the  colours  she  liked  best 
were  exactly  those  we  thought  the  nastiest.  One 
year  she  actually  proposed  that  I  should  have  a 
tuck  put  in  my  trousers,  but  I  soon  settled  that 
by  nearly  bringing  on  a  fit.  Straps  I  always 
insisted  on,  and  pockets  down  the  side  in  the 
French  style.  I  used  to  threaten  old  Skite,  our 
tailor,  that  if  he  didn^t  make  the  things  as  I 
liked,  Fd  tear  ^em  and  swear  the  cloth  was  rotten. 
He  knew  he'd  get  turned  off  if  I  did  that,  so  I 
managed  him  easily. 

"  I  consider,  naturally  enough,  that  the  feast- 
ing is  the  j  oiliest  part  of  the  ceremonies  of 
Christmas.  Nevertheless,  there  are  other  delights 
which  cause  me  to  look  upon  Christmas  time  as 
the  best  holiday  in  the  year  (we  go  to  the  sea- 
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side  at  Midsummer,  and  of  all  things  bathing  in 
cold  water  is,  to  me,  the  most  digusting),  because 
I  like  going  to  the  theatre,  especially  Astley's. 

*'  We  knew  a  gentleman,  who  often  came  to 
dinner,  and  he  knew  somebody  else  who  knew  a 
theatre,  and  through  this  friend  of  ours  we  always 
got  a  box  for  the  pantomime.  How  I  used  to 
hate  that  filthy  tragedy  !  A  lot  of  serious-looking 
fellows  talking  about  love  to  a  lot  of  girls  who 
didn't  care  about  such  nonsense,  but  were  paid  to 
kill  themselves.  I  was  jolly  glad  when  they  had 
all  committed  murder,  and  the  fun  was  approach- 
ing. 

"  For  a  fortnight  after  these  theatre  goings,  I'd 
be  harlequin  or  clown,  now  dancing  about  with  a 
stick  and  hitting  everybody,  or  pretending  to 
change  the  chairs  and  tables  into  big  teapots  and 
such  like,  or  else  making  our  cook  roar  with 
laughter  by  the  faces  I  made,  in  the  Tom 
Matthews  style.  Our  cook  was  a  capital  fellow. 
Bless  me,  how  I  did  steal  whilst  I  was  doing 
clown !  I'd  pocket  mince-pies,  raisins,  moist 
sugar,  or  anything  I  could  lay  my  hands  on,  and 
then   eat  them   when   I    got  up-stairs.      I   was 
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at  last  forbidden  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to  play 
clown,  I  prigged  such  a  quantity  of  jolly  good 
things. 

*^It  was  quite  curious  how  knowing  I  was  at 
our  Cliristmas  parties.  We'd  had  all  kinds  of 
games  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  and  I 
usually  managed  to  profit  by  them.  If  I  was 
blind  man,  I'd  cheat  by  looking  through  the 
handkerchief;  and,  pretending  I  couldn't  see, 
wander  up  to  the  table  where  the  refreshments 
were,  and  either  pop  an  orange  into  my  pocket 
or  cram  a  sweet  biscuit  into  my  mouth,  or  dip 
my  finger  into  a  custard  and  presently  suck  off 
the  beautiful  stuff.  I  was  as  clever  as  any  pro- 
fessional at  these  tricks. 

"  The  dancing  was  never  much  in  my  line. 
We  were  always,  to  show  off  for  ma's  pleasure, 
forced  to  go  through  a  juvenile  quadrille ;  but  I 
never  liked  it.  I  didn't  care  much  for  hopping 
and  skipping,  although  it  certainly  does  make  you 
hungry  for  the  supper.  Now  my  brother  James 
was  what  is  called  a  beau.  He'd  fight  with  a 
stupid  little  girl  for  a  kiss  under  the  mistletoe,  and 
be  greatly  admired  for  his  ridiculous  gallantry. 
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Pd  take  advantage  of  those  stupid  exhibitions  to 
sidle  up  to  the  before-mentioned  refreshments 
and  goble  a  jelly. 

'^  I  was  also  a  first-rater  at  getting  presents  out 
of  people.  There  was  Aunt  Pipit,  who  gave  me 
the  watch;  Vd  call  and  see  her,  and  coax  her 
until  she  erave  me  five  shillinors.  I'd  tell  every- 
body,  asked  to  the  dinner,  that  I  was  trying  to 
save  up  my  money  to  buy  a  pair  of  skates,  and, 
mentioning  that  I  only  wanted  three  shillings  to 
make  up  the  sum,  I'd  shame  them  into  pulling 
out  their  purse.  I've  sometimes  made  more  than 
a  sovereign  at  these  parties. 

"  Occasionally  mamma  would  overhear  me,  and 
I  should  catch  it ;  but  her  interference  only  had 
the  eflfect  of  making  the  guest  more  ready  with 
his  gift,  for,  after  eating  our  capital  dinner,  he 
liked  to  do  the  generous  thing. 

"Mamma  would  say,  smilingly,  *  You're  spoiling 
our  Harry,'  but  there  the  matter  ended.  The  worst 
of  all  our  relations  for  making  presents  was  my  god- 
father. HeM  keep  me  such  a  plaguey  long  time  ask- 
ing me  how  I  got  on  at  school,  and  then,  perhaps, 
give  me  a  new  fourpenny  bit,  as  if  I  wouldn't  have 
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preferred  a  shilling,  tlie  old  stupid.  HeM  have 
the  coolness  to  make  a  fellow  try  and  recite  some- 
thing in  Latin,  and  all  for  fourpence  !  On  Christ- 
mas Day,  when  he  came  to  dinner,  I  always  paid 
him  off  by  hiding  his  goloshes,  brushing  his  hat 
the  wrong  way,  and  cutting  the  hair  off  his  cloak 
collar. 

"  But  since  Fve  had  the  gout  I'm  grown  much 
quieter.  The  doctor  says  I  was  always  a  delicate 
child,  and  that  mamma  has  spoiled  me  with  too 
many  good  things.  Now  I  am  reformed.  I  never 
eat  anything  but  dry  toast,  and  all  my  money  I 
save  up  for  my  old  age. 

"  In  the  savings  -  bank  I  have  nearly  four 
pounds  standing  in  my  name,  besides  the  eigh- 
teen shillings  I  lent  James,  and  for  which  he  is 
to  give  me  half-a-sovereign  for  interest.  This 
Christmas  I  am  to  have,  by  the  doctor's  orders, 
only  one  slice  of  turkey,  half  a  mince-pie,  and 
just  a  taste  of  the  plum-pudding.  So  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  enjoy  myself  much. 

"  I  must  see  if  cook — who  is  very  fond  of  me — 
cannot  be  wheedled  out  of  something.  As  for 
taking  the  three  bottles  of  medicine  and  the  box 
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of  pills  that  have  just  arrived,  Til  die  first,  unless 
I  have  a  pot  of  jam  afterwards.  They  are  of  a 
muddy  brown  colour,  and  smell  as  if  they  wanted 
to  be  thrown  out  of  window.'^ 

Alfred  the  Great — that  wise,  just,  and  righteous 
King,  who  instituted  juries,  erected  county  courts, 
drove  the  Danes  out  of  England,  overbaked  tea- 
cakes,  and  founded  the  University  of  Oxford — 
passed  a  law  in  relation  to  Christmas  holidays,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  twelve  days  after  the  nativity 
of  our  Saviour  were  made  festivals. 

In  the  time  of  the  good  son  of  Ethelwulf, 
Englishmen  were  in  such  a  prime  moral  condition, 
and  justice  was  so  strictly  observed,  that  we  are 
told  bracelets  of  gold,  hung  in  the  highways  over- 
night, would  be  found  in  the  morning.  Such 
men  as  these  could  be  safely  trusted  with  festivals. 

But  957  years  have  wrought  a  considerable 
change  in  the  British  character.  Not  only  do  we 
refuse  to  celebrate  the  tv/elve  festivals  considered 
so  necessary  by  the  high-minded  Alfred,  but  we 
have  heard  it  asserted  by  many  policemen  that  if 
even  a  linen  shirt,  much  less  a  golden  bracelet, 
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be  hung  up  on  a  highway  hedge,  and  left  from 
dusk   till    niorn,  there    would    be    one    hundred 
chances  to  one  against  the  owner  ever  beholding 
t  again. 

We  think  ourselves  very  lucky  in  these  degene- 
rate times  if  we  can  get  three  days'  festival  at 
Christmas.  City  merchants  would  speak  irre- 
verently against  the  memory  of  the  great  Saxon 
King,  if  their  clerks,  finding  that  this  law  has  not 
been  repealed,  were  to  insist  upon  a  compliance 
with  the  caps,  and  sees,  of  the  statute.  Messrs. 
Basinghall,  Portugal  and  Co.  would  remark  to 
the  gentlemen  in  their  employ  that  in  the  days 
of  the  glorious  Alfred  bills  payable  at  three 
months  after  date  were  unknown,  that  the  postal 
•communication  between  nations  had  not  been 
established,  and  that  we  were  not  then  the  first 
<;ommercial  nation  in  the  world.  Indeed,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  house  of  Messrs.  Basinghall, 
Portugal  and  Co.  would  feel  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  the  firm  would  prefer  breaking 
through  the  laws  of  the  land  to  neglecting  their 
mercantile  arrangements,  that  rather  than  make 
the  request,  they  would  rest  satisfied  with   the 
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notice  given  to  them  by  the  chief  clerk  that  busi- 
ness would  be  resumed  the  day  after  Christmas 
Day. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  twelve  days' 
religious  festival  appear  to  have  been  changed  to 
twelve  days'  feasting  and  jollity.  A  strong  regard 
for  cakes  and  ale  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  the 
country.  How  on  earth  any  human  being,  though 
he  had  the  constitution  of  an  ostrich,  could  pos- 
sibly survive  twelve  days  of  Christmas  festivities, 
none  but  the  medical  men  of  the  period  could 
tell.  We  should  remember,  too,  that  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Bess  the  dinner-hour  was  twelve,  leav- 
ing a  good  dozen  hours  for  ale-drinking,  supposing 
the  bed-time  to  be  midnight. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  thirsty  forefathers 
emptied  two  pint  tankards  each  hour ;  that  would 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  their  daily  tippling  to 
three  gallons  imperial,  or  about  a  pailful  and  a 
half!  We  could  understand  such  an  excess  being 
committed  on  one  festival  day,  supposing  the 
drinker  to  be  an  extremely  strict  observer  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies ;  but  that  any  mortal  could  be 
fanatic  enough  to  continue  such  self-sacrifice  for 
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nearly  a  fortnight,  and  yet  escape  suffocation  from 
self-drowning,  passes  the  bounds  of  credibility. 

We  were  lately  told  of  a  farmer  in  Devonshire 
who  drank  thirty-six  quarts  of  cider  daily;  but 
though  our  informant  was  a  very  dear  friend,  we 
saw  no  necessity  for  believing  him.  We  have  also 
been  told  of  two  farmers  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, who,  when  they  attended  a  fair,  would  fasten 
two  ten-pound  notes  to  the  bell-pull  in  the  tavern 
parlour,  which  the  waiter,  when  summoned,  would 
remove,  and  then  commence  to  provide  drink. 
They  slept  and  ate  occasionally,  but  they  slaked 
their  thirst  continually,  until  the  landlord  gave 
them  notice  the  money  was  spent,  when  they 
ordered  their  horses,  and  rode  off  to  get  sober  and 
take  medicine.  Neither  do  we  believe  this  story, 
any  more  than  we  do  the  superstition  about 
E-izzio^s  blood  in  Holyrood  Palace,  or  the  moving 
of  tables  by  mesmeric  influence,  or  the  untying 
of  ropes,  the  flinging  about  of  trombones,  or  the 
ringing  of  bells  by  spiritual  hands. 

There  was  an  ancient  custom,  which  until  lately 
was  retained  in  many  places,  for  young  women  on 
New  Year's  Eve  and  on  Twelfth  Night  to  go  about 
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from  house  to  house,  carrying  Tvith  them  a 
Wassail  Bowl  of  spiced  ale,  from  which  they 
invited  those  whom  thev  visited  to  drink,  expect- 
ing in  return  a  present  of  money.  No  fixed  price 
was  made  for  each  draught,  but  a  steady  look  was 
fastened  upon  the  countenance  of  the  drinker, 
and  with  a  dozen  pair  of  eyes  fixed  on  his  face, 
he  could  not,  unless  very  hardened  and  shameless, 
dare  to  consume  a  great  quantity. 

The  amount  of  money  given  in  return  was  le^t 
to  the  generosity  of  the  taster,  with  this  under- 
standing, that  coppers  were  considered  ungentle- 
manly.  Perhaps,  the  want  of  principle  and  the 
grasping  tendencies  evinced  by  the  present  gene- 
ration, have  caused  this  custom  to  fall  into  disuse  ; 
for  there  is  many  a  bad  man  living,  who,  instead 
of  merely  tasting,  is  capable  of  drinking  off  an 
entire  Wassail  Bowl  to  himself,  and  then  tlireat- 
ening  to  give  the  young  women  in  charge,  under 
the  Vagrant  Act,  if  they  begged  a  bit  of  silver  in 
return. 

The  composition  with  which  the  Wassail  Bowl 
was  filled,  was  known  as  lamb's  ivool,  and  consisted 
of  ale,  nutmeg,  and  sugar,  with  toast  and  roasted 
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apples  floating  on  the  surface.  The  bowl  was 
adorned  with  ribbons  and  evergreens,  and  the 
young  women  sang  a  carol  inviting  the  people  of 
the  house  before  which  they  stopped  to  come 
forth  and  drink. 

The  learned  Selden  seems  to  have  been  opposed 
to  the  custom,  and  to  have  considered  the  lamb's 
wool  as  an  imposition  and  a  cheat ;  for  in  his 
"  Table  Talk''  he  writes — "  The  Pope  in  sending 
relicks  to  princes  does  as  wenches  do  to  their 
wassails  at  New  Year'^s  tide  :  they  present  you 
with  a  cup,  and  you  must  drink  of  a  slabby  stuff ; 
but  the  meaning  is^  you  must  give  them  money 
ten  times  more  than,  it  is  worth." 

Etymologists  seem  to  have  been  sorely  puzzled 
to  find  out  the  exact  meaning  of  wassail.  Ver- 
stegan  writes  that  it  means  wax-,  grow,  or  become 
haile.  Selden  asserts  that  it  means  wish-heil. 
The  clearest  explanation  of  wassail  is  taken  from 
Robert  de  Brunne  : — 


This  is  ther  custom  and  ther  gest 
"When  tliei  are  at  the  ale  or  fest. 
Ilk  man  that  lovis  qware  him  think 
Salle  say,  Wassaille,  and  to  him  drink. 
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He  that  bidis  salle  say,  Wassaille  ; 
The  totber  salle  say  again,  Drinkhaille. 
That  says  Wassaille  drinkis  of  the  cop, 
Kissand  his  felaw  he  gives  it  up." 


This  is  very  much  like  the  custom  we  follo\Y  at 
our  dinner  parties,  as  given  in  the  folio wiug 
friendly  dialogue : — Jones — ''Your  health,  Smith." 
Smith — "Your  health,  Jones.''  Jones — ''Drink 
your  health.  Smith.''  But  if  Jones,  after  "  drinkis 
of  the  cup,"  were  to  ''kissand  his  felaw"  Smith, 
he  would  be  turned  out  of  the  room^  for  we 
honest  stout  lads  have  given  up  those  old  cus- 
toms which  our  French  and  German  neighbours 
so  delight  in  still. 

New  Year's  Eve  and  Twelfth  Xight  were  the 
occasions  on  which  the  Wassail  Bowl  was  carried 
about  from  house  to  house  by  the  bold  young 
things  hunting  for  '^bounty  money."  They  would 
take  up  their  stand  before  a  window  so  brilliantly 
illuminated  that  they  might  naturally  conclude 
there  was  a  jolly  party  within  eating  twelfth  cake, 
and  drawing  lots  as  to  who  was  to  be  the  king 
or  queen  of  the  evening.  The  boy,  who  carries 
the  bowl — girls  like  to  take  boys  with  them  on 
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singing  expeditions,  because  their  voices  have  a  fine 
shrill  piercing  sound,  besides,  it^s  comfortable  to 
have  somebody  of  the  other  sex,  however  small, 
near  to  a  body, — the  boy  begins  singing  away 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  determined  to  be  heard, 
even  if  not  heeded ;  and  all  the  time  he  keeps 
his  eye  fixed  in  the  '^  slabby  stuff,"  either  from  a 
greediness  inherent  in  youth,  or  from  a  cautious 
fear  of  spilling,  which  is  remarkable  and  praise- 
worthy  in  one  of  such  tender  years.  By  right  he 
ought  not  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  being  of  the 
masculine  gender ;  but  on  the  principle  that  he  is 
only  as  yet  half  a  man,  perhaps  he  is  permitted  to 
take  rank  as  a  young  woman.  In  front  of  him — 
such  is  our  imaginary  picture — stands  a  damsel 
with  ivy  leaves  round  her  hat.  She  is  the  money- 
taker  of  the  party ;  and  we  only  hope  she  may  fill 
the  big  bag  at  her  side,  for  she  has  a  face  very 
fair  to  look  upon;  and  although  her  eye  may 
betray  a  sauciness  of  disposition,  and  a  disinclina- 
tion to  give  change  if  required,  yet  nobody  with 
a  Christian  heart  in  his  bosom  could  object  to  it, 
especially  if  she  has  eyes  that  shine  like  glow- 
worms.    The  pretty  full  faces  in  the  rear  belong 
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to  the  tender-hearted  maidens  who  are  too  timid 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  solos  of  the  carol,  but  are 
perfect  in  the  chorus,  and  treat  the  concert  in  a 
business  manner.  The  conductor  of  the  sere- 
naders  has  the  sweetest  face  of  the  party.  Her 
mouth  is  just  opened  wide  enough  to  let  the 
words  escape  in  a  bashful  half-tone,  which  would 
cease  altogether  if  anybody  came  to  the  window. 
A  bold  forward  business-like  maiden  is  peeping 
through  the  glass  panes,  determined  to  be  first  to 
see  and  be  seen.  She  has,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
from  her  imprudence,  a  powerful  masculine  con- 
tralto voice,  which  tells  in  concerted  pieces.  If 
any  questions  are  asked,  she  will  take  upon  her- 
self to  answer  for  the  entire  party,  for  she  is  as 
saucy  as  innocence  that  knows  no  cause  for 
blushing. 

A  PwAMBLING  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

TOLD   IN  A  MOST  INCOilPKEHEXSIBLE   MAXNEK,    BY 
THOMAS  BTJNTEY,   IN   THE  COACHMAKING  LINE. 

Gentlemen  all  and  ladies  all,  I  wish  you  a  happy 
time  at  this  festive  season,  and  God  bless  you  and 
keep  you  merry,  and  if  any  tale  of  mine  can  make 
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you  more  comfortable,  why  Thomas  Buntey  is 
not  the  one  to  say  "  No/^  that  being  quite  con- 
trary to  his  usual  behaviour ;  which  is  remarkable 
for  good  manners  and  agreeable  conduct.  It  is  a 
story  about  himself  which  Thomas  Buntey  is 
about  to  tell.  He'll  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  and 
against  any  man,  though  he  be  the  best  King  at 
present  at  it,  and  he  will  be  glad  and  proud  to 
prove  his  word  before  the  face  of  Europe.  When 
put  up,  T.  B.  is  a  roused  lion,  and  active. 

This  story  is  about  T.  B.'s  wife,  and  how  he 
came  by  her.  A  man  that  can  lift  a  sack  of 
potatoes  as  easy  as  a  new-born  rabbit,  is  not  the 
party  to  be  trifled  with.  But  it's  Christmas  time, 
gentlemen  and  ladies  all,  and  that  softens  the 
heart.  I  am  willing  to  confess  I  was  out  late 
last  night,  and — well,  I  don't  mind  saying  it — 
T.  B.  had  a  very  liberal  Christmas  eve.  But  that 
is  my  business.  May  all  your  Christmas  bills  be 
paid,  and  never  be  brought  up  twice. 

I'll  go  so  far  as  to  confess  this — which,  mind 
you,  no  force  alive  could  have  wrung  from  me, 
though  it  happened  a  year  back,  if  I  hadn't  been 
so  minded — that  I  was  in  some  measure  to  blame. 
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I  certainly  did  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  expected 
the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  to  a  gentleman  from 
a  gentleman,  and  Miss  Mivers  heard  me  say  the 
words,  and  is  'willing  to  swear  to  them,  if  need 
be. 

Well,  he  wouldn't  take  it.  He  must  make  his 
remarks.  "  This  is  not  the  time  for  such  discus- 
sions,''  said  I;  "you'll  speak  when  you're  spoken 
to,  and  until  then  remain  unobserving,''  said  I, 
cutting  him  short,  for  I  hate  obtrusiveness. 

Besides,  and  I  mean  it,  I  never  will  hear  him 
abuse  that  sweet  girl,  who  earns  the  very  bread 
he  eats.  The  man  had  been  civil  enough  till 
then,  and  very  gentlemanly. 

Well,  we  all  threw.  Mine  was  a  winner,  being 
the  highest.  So  far,  so  good;  so  they  brought 
in  the  refreshments  as  ordered.  But  he  wouldn't 
know  his  place.  I  gave  him  the  best  of  advice, 
and  said,  "  For  your  sister's  sake,  let  byegones  be 
gonebyes." 

I  was  up  in  a  minute,  and  after  him  as  fast  as 
I  could  put  one  leg  before  the  other.  He  was  a 
pretty  runner,  and  might  have  done  better  if  he 
had  made  it  his  profession ;  but  that  man  never 
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would  take  advice.  And  what  is  he  now  ?  He 
only  knows  but  too  well,  and  so  does  Mrs. 
Pewters,  who,  three  days  ago  this  time  twelve- 
months, offered  to  take  five  pounds  and  cry  quits. 

So  they  carried  him  home,  and  put  him  to  bed. 
He  wasn^t  much  hurt;  and  after  I'd  forced  his 
head  twice  into  the  pail,  he  partially  recovered, 
and  allowed  his  boots  to  be  taken  away.  My 
only  fear  was,  that  she  should  return,  for  I  was 
anxious  to  be  favourable  in  her  opinion — as  good 
a  girl  as  ever  put  a  bonnet  on,  and  worth  fifteen 
shillings  a  week  every  six  days  she  worked. 

Well,  when  she  heard  my  story,  she  agreed 
with  me  that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  I  must  tell 
you  I  had  sent  for  the  goose,  which  all  the 
club  remarked  and  will  swear  to  was  won  very 
straightforward,  and  she  remarked  it  was  a  very 
fine  bird,  and  thanked  me  very  heartily  for 
the  present.  I  stayed  there  about  an  hour,  and 
all  the  time  he  never  moved.  She  accepted  my 
invitation,  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  the  weather 
was  propitious  we  should  meet  at  four  to  the 
minute. 

In    these   matters   the   least  said  the  soonest 
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mended ;  so  I  was  willing  to  take  his  hand,  and 
did  so.  "  Your  conduct,"  I  told  him,  very  plain 
spoken,  ''  was  not  such  as  one  gentleman  expects 
from  another  gentleman ;  but  at  this  season  of 
the  year  I'U  bear  no  malice."  Then  he  paid 
what  was  due,  and  we  went  back  to  her. 

You  ought  to  be  told,  before  you  can  perfectly 
understand  this  story,  that  the  bugle  and  bead- 
work  was  getting  very  slack,  and  that  she  was 
forced  *'  to  play  "  a  good  deal.  He,  too,  being  a 
victim  to  rheumatism,  and  a  late  riser,  was  out  of 
work.  Now,  tve  had  been  remarkably  busy. 
When  I  told  Mr.  Merridew — our  second  gentle- 
man— I  should  be  away  for  three  days,  he  asked 
if  my  work  was  in,  and  then  expressed  himself 
agreeable.  So  they  paid  me  the  two  pound 
sixteen,  and  I  was  as  free  as  air.     This  suited  me. 

When  I  went  there  that  evening,  everything 
was  in  a  rumpus.  Seeing  how  things  were  going 
on  (for  a  man  had  been  put  in),  and  hearing  Mrs. 
Pewters  was  drinking  tea  in  her  own  room,  I  said 
rd  be  back  directly,  and  making  bold  to  offer 
terms,  I  determined,  which  is  only  human  nature, 
to  stand  by  events. 
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I  never  liked  her  much,  because  quite  un- 
principled for  graspingness  when  rent  was  over 
due ;  but  when  I  showed  her  a  pound  down,  she 
softened.  He  was  very  bad,  upstairs,  and  I  had 
relented  a  good  deal,  for  I  was — and  I  own  it 
— much  to  blame,  especially  the  pushing  him 
down  the  milkman^s  steps.  But  my  blood  was 
up,  and  then  Fm  dreadfully  vicious.  So  she 
asked,  very  complaisant,  if  I'd  join  her  in  a  cup, 
and  I  paid  the  money. 

When  the  man  that  was  put  in  was  taken  out, 
she  was  most  overcome  by  the  act,  and  he  was  all 
gratefulness.  "You  never  could  keep  a  place, 
nor  never  will,^^  I  told  him  outright — just  my 
way.  He  never  denied  it,  and  his  head  being 
still  inflamed  wouldn^t  take  a  drop.  She  said  she 
never  had  passed  such  a  pleasant  evening. 

Well,  I  made  it  my  express  business  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Merridew  about  it,  and  he  was  taken  on 
for  wheel-painting,  at  which  he  is,  which  I  would 
always  allow,  clever.  Everything  went  on  very 
agreeable  for  three  days,  and  was,  I'm  sure,  most 
promising — especially  so.  That  night  I  congratu- 
lated him,  and  spoke  highly  of  his   demeanour 
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and  proceedings.  I  never  heard  such  thanks  as 
she  expressed  herself  of,  for  at  this  time  she 
brought  her  work  home,  having  so  expressed  her- 
self, therefore  we  were  much  together. 

The  moment  he  asked  me  to  become  security, 
I  gave  a  straightforward  "  No/'  "  Begin  at 
littles  and  end  at  greats,"  I  said. 

"  That's  all  very  well,  but  how  can  I  make 
sure?"  I  remarked.  She  was  on  my  side,  and 
after  all  I  had  done  for  him,  gave  him  a  rebuke 
for  not  being  more  conscientious.  But  he  never 
was. 

The  appointment  was  made  for  that  very  mid- 
day, and  true  enough  I  saw  Mr.  Hearse,  and 
signed  the  bill.  He  was  most  profuse  with 
thanks,  which  it  pained  me  to  hear,  but  I  told 
him  I  did  it  for  her,  and  no  remarks  of  his  could 
conquer  my  esteem.  "Who  would  have  thought 
that  three  weeks  after  this  he  would  have  missed 
an  instalment  ? 

She  took  on  dreadfully.  True,  the  back  rent 
was  paid.  But  rent  is  always  going  on ;  and  if 
you  pay  the  backs,  why  the  forwards  are  advanc- 
ing, and  you  should  continually  be  prepared ;  at 

VOL.    III.  I 
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least  I  find  it  so,  and  I  am  only  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand. 

She  agreed,  crying  all  the  time,  to  everything  I 
said.  There  were  no  hopes  of  him.  It  wasn't 
one  glass  nor  three  glasses,  but  a  sliopful  of  them. 
He  wore  out  the  hinges  by  his  opening  and  shut- 
ting, and  as  Miss  Mivers  remarked,  he  didn't  pay 
for  the  very  chalk  that  was  used  for  him.  I  was 
tired  of  ninepence  here  and  fifteenpence  there. 
"  Let  it  end,"  was  the  observation  I  troubled  the 
company  with.  Then  he  took  on  and  went  most 
abusive. 

Time  went  on.  One  night  he  behaved  most 
cruel  to  her,  and  as  she  wouldn't  give  him  the 
shilling,  he  broke  the  chain,  which  cost  half-a- 
crown  in  his  father's  time ;  and  as  I  wasn't  there, 
he  went  and  pawned  her  work  and  sent  her  the 
duplicate,  with  his  compliments.  The  shopman 
stared  when  I  went  for  it,  for  he  saw  it  was  a 
bit  of  cheating.  She  said  three  shillings  would 
keep  her  until  she  drew  her  earnings,  and  I 
arranged,  once  more,  matters  all  comfortable  and 
happy. 

When  Mrs.  Pewters  heard  he  had  'listed,  what 
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did  slie  do  but  sweep  the  very  bed  from  under  her. 
The  shop  in  Fox  Alley  which  bought  'era,  stuck  it 
on  in  terrible  style,  and  wanted  twice  the  value. 
The  little  black  profile  of  her  mother,  which,  when 
new,  was  only  sixpence  bronzed,  was  asked  two 
shillings  for;  a  profit  so  very  high,  T  was  quite 
noncomplushed.  After  I  had  paid  for  the  broken 
glass,  I  took  the  portrait  home,  and  she  showed 
me  the  lock  of  hair  at  the  back,  and  I  saw  the 
fresh  pomatum  in  it.     A  very  pleasant  evening. 

The  first  floors — although  nice  people  enough, 
and  well  to  do — got  tired  of  letting  her  sleep  on 
their  sofa  for  such  a  long  time,  saying  it  made  it 
hard — which  it  will.  I  was  puzzled  ;  so,  as  usual, 
I  asked  her  to  let  me  know  how  her  business  stood 
and  speak  fair  and  true,  and  so  see  what  could  be 
done. 

She  only  heard  from  him  twice  since  he  was 
shipped  for  India.  He  wrote  very  strong  and 
hearty,  and  gradually  improving.  He  wrote  in 
want  of  money  which  he  would  repay  most  faith- 
ful, but  I  stopped  that. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Hearse  said  '^  Thank  you^'  to 
the  last  instalment,  he  had  spent  of  my  money 
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more  than  ten  pounds.  She  never  knew  this,  nor 
was  it  likely. 

The  bugle  and  head  work  had  gone  off  dreadful 
bad,  and  she  took  to  flowers  and  bonnets,  at  4s. 
the  dozen.  I  know  she  had  very  little  sleep,, 
because  she  said  candles  ruined  her ;  but  when- 
ever I  was  by  I  never  heard  her  grumble,  but 
she'd  give  me  a  cup  of  tea,  and  whilst  I  smoked, 
would  sing  '^Mother,  is  the  battle  over?^'  and 
"Willie,  we  have  missed  you,"  as  sweet  as 
balm. 

Ever  since  I  had  sent  her  my  bed  and  furniture 
as  a  present,  I  had  been  forced  to  sleep  very 
uncomfortable.  I  missed  the  chairs,  too,  and  the 
kettle  especially.  The  drawers  were  not  so  par- 
ticularly minded,  because  having  an  empty  barrel 
— as  clean  and  sweet  as  morning  air  —  it  was. 
convenient  for  putting  away  my  clothes. 

You  see,  and  no  one  more  proper  to  understand 
thoroughly,  her  room,  being  entirely  empty,  was 
quite  dreadful  to  look  at.  When  you're  engaged 
at  work,  as  I  was,  from  six  to  six,  furniture  is 
only  an  extravagance.  Besides,  of  an  evening  I 
was  with  her.     The  moment  you  fall  asleep,  you 
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might  as  well  be  in  the  blackest  hole  in  Calcutta 
as  in  the  handsomest  drawing-room  in  St.  Giles's. 
That^s  my  philosophy ;  and  it^s  as  good  as  most 
of  them  that  I've  listened  to,  that  is  to  say,  up  to 
the  present  time,  but  I  am  willing  to  argue. 

Most  every  evening  I  was  there,  and  very  glad 
to  see  her  so  comfortable.  The  moment  she 
began  her  thanks,  I'd  take  up  my  cap  and  go ; 
so,  observing  this — for  she^s  remarkable  quick 
in  perceiving  things — she  forbore  from  being 
grateful. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  how  well  my  furniture 
became  her  room,  and  how  she'd  made  the  brass 
to  shine  and  the  copper  to  glimmer,  which  with 
me  was  most  dull.  The  artificial  flowers  round 
the  looking-glass  were  particularly  handsome. 
I  told  her  the  prettiest  flower  on  the  glass  was 
when  she  peeped  into  it ;  but  I  never  said  any- 
thing in  that  strain  after  that,  for  she  was  averse 
to  compliments,  and  became  very  silent  when  she 
heard  them,  and  ran  the  needle  into  herself  a 
good  deal  if  I  said  anything  sprightly. 

Therefore,  it  being  obvious,  I  made  my  conver- 
sation as  commonplace  as  I  could  to  accommodate 
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her  state  of  mind,  and  everything  proceeded 
glossy  as  silk. 

The  man  who  let  the  rope  slip  said  it  was 
somebody  else's  fault,  but  I  got  the  wheel  on 
my  shoulder,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  was 
lying  on  my  back,  as  insensible  as  a  sheep's  car- 
cass. There  were  four  of  them  carried  me  to  the 
hospital  on  our  own  No.  8  shutter,  which  was  a 
green  one — which  proves  Vm  not  deceiving  you. 
Then  two  of  'em  wanted  to  cut  my  arm  off,  and 
two  wouldn't  have  it  touched.  So  the  arm  is  on 
me  now,  and,  except  in  wet  weather,  very  handy, 
for  which  I  am  thankful,  as  bound  to  be  unless 
unworthy  in  Heaven's  sight. 

So  that  spring,  when  the  doctor  examined  me, 
he  says,  "  Bed  32,  you'll  soon  be  able  to  go  about 
your  business  again." 

Then  I  had  Port  wine.  After  that  they  gave 
me  meat.  Then  they  said,  '^  Next  Friday,"  and 
I  was  agreeable. 

It  was  very  hard  lying  on  the  mattress,  con- 
tinually on  one  side,  to  prevent  my  bad  shoulder 
being  hurt.  It  was  dull,  too,  having  no  furniture 
to  look  at.     When  she  first  came  to  see  me  at  my 
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private  lodgings  (she  came  every  day  afterwards, 
the  same  as  when  I  was  in  the  hospital),  she 
stared  about  her  in  amazement,  for  the  place  was 
as  bare  as  a  loft.  She  thought,  said  she,  I  was 
better  to  do  than  that. 

She  ventured  to  remark,  most  gracious  and 
quite  overpowered,  that  if  she  had  known  it,  she 
would  never  have  accepted  the  three  trucksful 
that  were  sent  to  her  place.  I  was  very  weak, 
and  it  pained  me  to  see  her  cry.  I  tried  to  rouse 
the  lion  in  her ;  but  there  was  no  lion  there — 
only  lambs  as  gentle  as  herself. 

The  man  that  brought  the  furniture  back,  said 
he  was  paid,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  it ;  even 
so,  and  if  necessary  use  force.  So  I  paid  for  his 
glass,  and  sent  him  away  very  agreeable. 

When  she  had  arranged  the  room  as  it  used 
once  to  be,  she  took  to  crying  again.  I  refused 
to  pardon  her  for  returning  them  so  cruel.  I 
wouldn^t  allow  her  to  call  herself  hard-hearted,  or 
to  permit  her  to  be  indulged  so  far  as  to  style 
herself  selfish. 

But,  with  my  sound  arm  round  her  waist,  I 
said,  that  as  I  couldn't  hear  of  her  room  being 
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bare  whilst  mine  was  crowded,  and  as  she  was  of 
the  same  mind,  why  shouldn^t  one  room  do  for 
the  two  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Golong  (belonging  to  Golong  the  white- 
smith) was  kind  enough  to  call  us  very  sensible 
people,  and  promised  to  act  like  a  mother  to  her, 
and  to  give  her  away  whensoever  need  might  be. 

That  fine  woman  said ;  "  Call  me  up  at  mid- 
night, and  Fm  ready."  We  had  six  cups  each, 
and  then  retired  to  rest. 

Mr.  Merridew,  who  is  a  gentleman,  and  behaves 
to  a  gentleman  as  a  gentleman,  gave  us  a  wed- 
ding present,  and  Fm  there  now,  painting  coats 
of  arms  very  rapid  and  correct  for  heraldry. 
She's  all  right,  bless  her,  and  the  care  she  takes 
of  that  furniture  of  ours — especially  with  bees- 
wax, is  beyond  belief. 

Then  she  put  a  sovereign  in  the  letter  and 
writes  to  him  about  it.  But  he  has  never  an- 
swered, having  died  of  a  sun-stroke ;  neither  has 
the  sovereign  been  heard  of  since. 

His  portrait  is  just  over  the  tea-caddy,  between 
the  "  Soldier's  Departure "  and  the  "  Sailor's 
Return;"  but  I  can't  say  it's  like  him,  for  the 
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coat  is  too  good  and  the  hair  too  tidy.  He 
swole  di-eadfully  of  late,  the  nose  most  remark- 
able. 

She  said,  when  the  doctor  so  permitted,  with 
much  feeling,  "  Its  name  shall  be  James,  for  that 
was  his  name,  and  his  father^s  name  before  him ;" 
so  I  let  it  be,  and  there  he  is  James  to  this  day, 
very  fat  and  comfortable,  and  as  hke  to  her  as  if 
done  on  piu'pose. 

We  do  not  believe  in  astrology,  horoscopy,  or 
fortune  teUing.  Whenever  a  gipsy  woman  has 
requested  us  to  cross  our  hand  with  a  little  bit  of 
silver  we  have  refused  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  whole  story  of  the  influence  of  the  stars 
over  human  destinies  is  absurd  and  heathenish. 
How  ridiculous  does  the  following  myth  appear  to 
the  reasoning.  The  constellation  of  the  Fishes 
is  supposed  to  exert  immense  influence  over  all 
persons  born  during  February,  and  yet,  what  is 
their  absurd  history?  Neptune  is  in  want  of  a 
wife,  and  for  some  reason  unexplained,  but  most 
unaccountable,  he  sends  two  dolphins  to  select 
the  bride.     Never  was  there  a  more  flagrant  case 
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of   fishing  for   your  sweetheart.      The   dolphins 
carry  off  the  beautiful  Amphitrite,  and  in  grati- 
tude the  sea  god  despatches  his  benefactors  to 
heaven,  and  turns  them  into  a  constellation.     If 
they  had  been  star-fish  we  could  more  readily 
have  understood  the  reasoning  which  suggested  a 
reward  so  peculiar.     To  us  such  a  system  of  re- 
compense seems  very  much  like  converting  the 
winner  of  the  Derby  into  dogs^-meat,  in  return 
for  his  gaining  the  race.     This  foolish  fancy  may 
have    been  considered   a  religious    truth    three 
thousand  years  ago,  but  in  this  age  of  intelligence 
it  is  as  well  to  give  over   star-gazing,   and  en- 
deavour to  be  sensible. 

Yet  that  awful  man  Zadkiel  writes  in  so  strange 
and  wild  a  manner  about  the  twelve  houses  and 
Capricornus  entering  one  of  them,  he  seems  so 
thoroughly  confident  about  perigee  and  apogee, 
and  so  conversant  with  Venus  in  perihelion  and 
Mercury  in  aphelion,  that,  knowing  nothing 
about  the  dread  science,  one  naturally  concludes 
that  there  must  be  some  truth  in  it.  Further- 
more, we  cannot  forget  that  it  was  after  consult- 
ing the  stars  that  Colonel  Mannering  predicted, 
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"witli  sucli  singular  accuracy,  the  perils  that 
awaited  young  Bertram.  Despite  a  strong  belief 
that  horoscopy  must  be  all  nonsense,  we  are 
forced,  with  a  nervous  side-glance,  to  peep  into 
the  book  of  fate,  and  see  if  we  can  find  anything 
to  our  advantage. 

With  sorrow  we  have  to  record  that  all  poor 
girls  born  during  the  month  of  December  are 
threatened  with  a  troubled  life,  for  that  dis- 
agreeable Capricornus,  the  before  -  mentioned 
goat,  is  playing  mischief  in  the  twelfth  house, 
and  our  most  eminent  astrologers  consider  the 
animal  to  be  highly  dangerous.  Yet  her  name  is 
pretty  enough — Amalthsea — and  does  not  sound 
like  the  cognomen  of  a  butting,  savage,  baby- 
hating  wretch.  She,  Amalthsea,  was  the  goat 
which  suckled  Jupiter,  and  when  the  god  was 
weaned,  he,  to  reward  his  wet-nurse,  placed  her 
in  the  Milky  Way.  That  alone  should  inchne 
her  towards  babies,  and,  to  be  vulgar  for  once, 
the  goat  should  love  the  "  kid.^^  Any  poor  child 
born  during  December  will  be  visited  with  the 
following  characteristics. 
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SHE    WILL    BE    AN   EXCESSFV^ELY   IRRITABLE 
BABY. 

She  will  worry  her  poor  mamma  down  to  a 
thread-paper,  and  give  more  trouble  than  an  in- 
fant-school. Before  she  is  a  week  old  she  will 
have  tippled  off  a  whole  bottle  of  Infant's 
Preservative,  besides  dill- water.  She  will  have 
the  thrush  badly.  Before  a  fortnight  has  passed 
the  nurse  will  insist  on  leaving,  after  a  brilliant 
dispute  concerning  pins,  the  mother  declaring 
that  "one''  must  be  running  into  the  darling 
and  making  it  scream.  Convulsions  will  set  in 
at  the  third  month,  but  she  will  persist  in  having 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  there 
isn't  a  drop  of  hot  water  in  the  house,  and  the 
servants  will  have  to  be  roused  and  fires  lighted. 
About  every  other  day  the  careless  nurse  will 
let  her  fall.  By  the  time  she  cuts  her  first  tooth 
her  dear  father  will  be  on  the  verge  of  madness, 
and  behave  like  a  brute  to  dear  mamma.  He 
will  in  his  moments  of  insanity  call  his  own  flesh 
and  blood  "  a  squalling  brat."     He  will  selfishly 
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pass  his  evenings  away  from  home,  but  on  his 
return,  though  he  creeps  upstairs  as  quietly  as 
a  burglar,  baby  will  hear  him,  and  commence 
screaming,  waking  up  mamma,  who  instantly 
looks  at  the  clock  and  begins  to  scold  about  late 
hours.  Whenever  mamma  is  invited  to  an  even- 
ing party  the  perverse  infant  will  allow  her 
patient  parent  to  go  through  the  fatigues  of 
dressing,  but  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
wreath  is  choicely  balanced  and  the  opera  cloak 
tastefully  arranged,  yelling  and  fits  put  an  end  to 
all  hopes  of  a  pleasant  evening,  and  the  pretty 
robes  must  be  taken  off,  and  Mrs.  Johnson^s 
soothing  syrup  rubbed  into  the  gums.  For  two 
years  her  life  will  be  a  misery  to  everybody  within 
sound  of  her  voice.  She  will  with  difficulty  be 
restrained  from  falling  into  the  fire  less  frequently 
than  every  other  day.  If  boiling  water  can  be 
upset,  she  will  gladly  avail  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. Her  great  delight  will  be  to  suck  lucifer- 
matches.  If  left  to  herself  for  two  minutes 
she  will  deluge  herself  with  ink,  or  seize  upon  the 
carving-knife,  or  swallow  a  halfpenny,  or  tumble 
downstairs,  or  knock  over  the  best  lamp,  or  do 
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something  or  otlier  that  will  either  imperil  her 
precious  life  or  cost  her  doating  parents  large 
sums  of  money  to  repair  or  replace. 

Up  to  fifteen  years  of  age  her  life  will  be  a 
mournful  experience.  She  will  be  a  plain  child, 
and  when  any  friend  inquires  which  of  her 
parents  she  resembles,  both  will  emphatically 
deny  that  there  is  the  slightest  likeness.  Her 
little  brother  will  be  the  favourite,  because  he  is 
pretty,  and  her  jealousy  will  be  great;  but  if  she 
is  so  foolish  as  to  slap  him  when  he  pulls  her  hair, 
she  will  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  in  the 
parlour  and  sentenced  to  hard  labour  at  duster- 
hemming.  Shortly  after  her  thirteenth  birthday, 
she  will  begin  to  grow  at  such  a  pace  that  dear 
mamma  will  have  to  exert  all  her  ingenuity  in 
patching,  trimming,  and  letting  out  tucks  to 
make  the  frocks  look  commonly  decent,  and 
every  time  papa  is  asked  for  money  to  assist  in  the 
schemes,  he  hints  most  unpleasantly  that  it  is 
all  nonsense,  and  by  his  side-glances  at  mamma 
implies  that  robbery  is  going  on,  and  he  is  the 
victim.  This  rapid  growth  affects  the  spine,  and 
daily  for  hours  the  unhappy  December  child  will 
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have  to  He  on  her  back  to  correct  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  dorsal  column.  But  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  everybody,  and  to  the  great  glory  of  her 
parents,  she  will,  before  she  is  sixteen,  emerge 
from  her  misery  a  beautiful  and  astonishing 
creature.  The  features  that  appeared  so  irregular 
will  grow  into  the  most  perfect  of  proportions, 
the  figure  that  threatened  to  warp  and  twist 
will  assume  the  most  harmonious  symmetry, 
and  the  despised  victim  of  Capricornus  will 
emerge  from  her  misery  a  lovely  and  complete 
beauty. 

SHE    WILL    BE    SUSPICIOUS. 

She  will  accuse  her  sisters  of  taking  her  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  and  tell  her  maid  to  leave  the 
pomatum  alone.  She  will  feel  convinced  that  no 
man  ever  yet  spoke  truth.  Should  any  admirer 
compliment  her,  she  will  beg  of  him  not  to  be 
sarcastic.  She  does  not  believe  in  Mary  Baxter's 
back  hair,  but  insists  that  it  is  false.  She  is  ready 
to  prove  that  Ellen  Simpson  rouges.  Matilda 
Fulton,  with  her  absurd  waist,  laces,  she  asserts, 
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until  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself,  and  she 
can  bring  forward  evidence  that  she  was  nearly 
fainting  one  night.  She  can  prove  that  Captain 
Stuart,  the  bold  wretch,  was  positively  kissing 
Clara  Glover's  shoulder  as  fast  as  he  could,  or  else 
she  will  never  believe  her  eyes  again.  On  one 
occasion  she  will  pay  a  little  boy  sixpence  to  follow 
Mr.  Ray  and  find  out  whether  it  is  really  true  that 
he  meets  Hannah  Blanchard  every  day  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens. 


SHE     WILL     BE    VERY    INDUSTRIOUS    AND    PRUDENT. 

To  darn,  mend,  or  make,  will  be  her  great  en- 
joyment, and  dear  mamma  will  vow  she  is  the  best 
child  that  ever  blessed  a  mother.  Her  button- 
stitch  will  be  the  wonder  of  all  her  friends.  Dear 
friends  will  come  to  her  to  take  lessons  in  "tat- 
ting." Despite  her  many  occupations,  she  will 
attend  to  the  education  of  the  maid-servants  and 
the  page,  and,  unless  restrained,  she  will  take  a  class 
at  a  Sunday  school.  Her  great  anxiety  is  to  watch 
papa's  shirts  and  repair  the  button-holes.  She 
keeps  by  her  a  collection  of  everything  that  might 
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be  useful,  but  never  is.  Her  work-box  is  a  marvel 
of  confusion,  yet  in  a  second  she  can  lay  her  small 
iingers  on  whatever  she  wants.  Her  only  sorrow 
is  that  she  cannot  mend  boots. 

A  cake  of  soap  lasts  her  three  months,  for  she 
knows  the  proverb,  '^  You  cannot  have  your  cake 
and  use  it  too.^^  She  will  cut  her  own  hair. 
When  a  coal  waggon  passes  the  house  her  heart 
bleeds  if  a  piece  falls  from  the  sacks,  and  she 
taps  at  the  window  to  tell  the  first  poor  creature 
she  sees  where  to  find  the  treasure.  She  can 
restore  crape,  revive  velvet,  renew  silk,  mend  china, 
build  bonnets,  and  clean  gloves. 


SHE  WILL    BE    INCONSTANT   IN  LOVE. 

She  will  for  ever  be  saying  that  she  is  too  happy 
at  home  to  wish  to  change  her  condition.  Her 
first  admirer  will  be  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  may 
ask  her  to  hem  his  neckties,  but  will  be  too 
frightened  at  the  expense  of  marriage  to  risk  a  pro- 
posal. That  will  harden  her  sensitive  heart.  As 
she  will  be  very  beautiful,  she  will  be  beset  with 
suitors,  but  her  invariable  reply  will  be  that  she 
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would  rather  love  as  a  sister.  Should  any  of  her 
gallants  attempt  to  break  his  bonds  she  will  re- 
calLhim  with  the  most  enticing  of  letters^  and  if 
necessary  condescend  to  entreaties.  She  will  sing 
duets,  borrow  books,  beg  for  ca7'tes  de  visite, 
dance  for  an  evening,  do  anything,  rather  than 
part  with  a  victim,  but  directly  he  earnestly  re- 
quests to  know  his  fate  he  is  repulsed  with  the 
coldest  Platonisms,  which,  however  learned,  are 
unsatisfactory  to  the  amorous.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  after  defending  her  heart  against  so 
many  assaults,  she  may  be  taken  by  stratagem 
and  have  to  play  the  game  of  life  with  a  partner 
unworthy  of  her  merits. 

SHE  MUST  GUARD  AGAINST  EXCESS. 

After  three  in  the  day  she  must  refuse  to  enter 
Grainge's  to  indulge  in  strawberries  and  cream. 
Especially  she  must  avoid  buns,  whether  plain, 
Bath,  or  cross.  More  than  three  ices  will  affect 
her  health.  Eau-de-Cologne  on  lump  sugar  is  es- 
pecially prohibited,  and  green  tea  is  death.  Her 
ordinary  indulgence  should  not  exceed  one  glass 
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of  the  very  finest  claret,  and  as  for  chlorodine  it 
is  ruination.  At  evening  parties  one  mouthful  of 
chicken  and  a  glance  at  the  lobster  salad  should 
be  a  hearty  supper.  If  she  once  allows  her  ap- 
petite to  conquer^her  principles  she  will  meet  with 
a  fate  heart-rending  in  the  extreme.  Her  figure 
will  disappear.  Her  complexion  will  be  ruined. 
She  will  begin  to  think  bottled  stout  a  necessity 
and  a  chop  for  luncheon  the  support  of  her  life. 
Weak  tea  and  dry  toast  is  the  furthermost 
stretch  her  best  friends  should  permit  and 
supply. 


SHE    WILL   BE    LIKELY   TO    GET    HERSELF   INTO 
TROUBLE    BY   HASTY    SPEECH. 

Beware  of  this.  The  consequences  are  terrific. 
The  instant  she  is  twenty-one  she  will  be  threat- 
ened, especially  by  her  school  friends,  with  actions 
for  libel.  Her  intimate  friends  will  long  to 
scratch  her  eyes  out.  Every  post  will  bring  letters 
demanding  explanations  and  inquiring  how  she 
''  dared  be  so  wicked.^^  She  will  have  to  endure 
many  heart-rending  trials.     Should  a  gentleman 

K  2 
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of  the  name  of  Greeuacre  be  introduced  to  her 
she  will,  most  probably,  ask  him,  in  a  crowded 
room,  if  the  murderer  of  that  name  was  any  rela- 
tion; she  will  object  to  dine  at  the  same  table 
with  anybody  of  the  name  of  Palmer,  unless 
undoubted  evidence  can  be  brought  forward  that 
he  is  not  connected  with  the  family  of  the  noto- 
rious poisoner. 

SHE    WILL    MARRY   A    RICH   MAN. 

The  cruel  influence  of  Capricornus  is  upon  her. 
Should  she  escape  the  imprudent  marriage,  she 
M' ill,  most  likely,  be  engulfed  in  a  prudent  alliance. 
A  lover  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather  will 
yield  to  her  fascinations.  He  will  request  a 
private  interview  with  papa,  and  display  the  balance 
sheet  of  his  possessions.  ,  There  will  be  earnest 
consultations  between  father  and  mother.  Some- 
thing may  be  said  about  sacrificing  a  child,  but  it 
will  not  matter  much.  Mamma  will  talk  confi- 
dentially and  endeavour  to  force  the  daughter  to 
think  with  papa.  If  mamma  does  not  do  this, 
mamma  v*ill  be  scolded.  After  a  fight  which,  for 
resulting  good,  might  as  well  have  been  avoided, 
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the  marriage  will  take  place.  The  poor  December 
baby  will  become  an  old  man's  bride  and  have, 
before  many  years,  thousands  of  pounds  at  her 
command,  but  she  will  never  forgive  her  parents 
for  sanctioning  the  bargain  which  sold  young  life 
and  young  hopes  to  senility. 

SHE    WILL    HAVE    NO    CHILDREN,    AND   LIVE 
TO    A   RIPE    AGE. 

Her  nephews  will  send  her  barrels  of  oysters 
every  Christmas,  and,  however  severe  the  season, 
presents  of  crochet  and  knitting  will  abound,  to 
cover  neck,  arms  and  hands.  Every  birthday  she 
wiU  be  visited  by  a  host  of  relations,  who  wiU, 
all  of  them,  hope  to  create  the  favourable  im- 
pression which  gains  a  line  in  the  will ;  but  the 
December  girl  will  understand  it  all,  aud  pleasant 
as  the  attentions  may  be,  she  will  detect  the 
motives  that  prompt  them  and  be  disgusted.  It 
is  her  destiny — through  Capricornus  entering  the 
twelfth  house — to  be  subjected  to  these  misfor- 
tunes; but  they  will  attack  her  slowly,  and, 
coming  without  warning,  will  be  almost  equal  to 
happiness. 
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A  few  years  since,  several  merr}"  and  accom- 
plished gentlemen  delighted  the  fashionable 
world  and  the  half- guinea  public  by  getting  up 
an  amateur  pantomime.  The  whole  affair  was 
distinguished  by  its  great  good  taste  and  excellent 
judgment.  It  was  a  genteel  performance,  and 
met  with  well-deserved  success.  A  very  pretty 
and  joyous  spectacle. 

Our  original  idea  for  this  article  was  not  opera, 
but  pantomime — a  short  pantomime — to  be  ,acted 
as  a  Christmas  sport  in  the  back  drawing-room. 
We  had  framed  an  excellent  plot,  moral  as  a 
funereal  oration.  All  its  tendencies  were  educa- 
tional. The  principal  fairy  (Sunnysmile,  Queen 
of  Amber  Groves,  afterwards  Columbine)  was  a 
Reverend  Blair  in  spangled  petticoats,  uttering 
the  most  elegant  and  fascinating  philosophy. 
The  impossibility  of  vice  succeeding  in  its  evil 
courses,  its  certain  overthrow  and  punishment, 
were  ably  exemplified  by  the  wretched  fate  of 
Baron  Thicknoodle  (afterwards  Clown).  But  the 
more  we  laboured  at  this  loving  pantomimic 
task  the  more  we  became  convinced  that  such 
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representations  were   unfitted   for  the    drawing- 
room. 

In  the  fii-st  place,  back  drawing-rooms  are 
usually  small.  A  three-quarter  portrait  covers 
the  wall.  Where,  then,  could  the  magnificent 
scener}'  be  arranged?  A  pantomime  without 
scener}^  is  as  useless  as  a  fork  without  prongs. 
Then,  consider  the  expense  of  machinery,  dresses, 
and  properties.  Would  a  papa  who  has  been 
grumbling  because  the  girls  want  new  bonnets 
and  the  boys  new  boots  feel  inclined  to  buy  the 
necessary  masks  ?  Fancy  a  mother  proposing  a 
transformation  scene  to  a  husband  who  grumbles 
over  an  extra  five  shillings  in  the  housekeeping- 
book  !  One  of  the  comic  scenes  in  "  the  busi- 
ness'" of  our  pantomime  would  alone  cost  twenty 
pounds.  Judge  for  yourselves.  We  extract  it 
from  our  MS. 

"Scene  6. — A  Journey  hy  the  *  Flash-d' 'Lightning^ 
Fast  Coach. 

"  Harlequin  booked  '  inside,'  Clown  booked 
*  outside.'  Beware  of  steel-traps  and  spring- 
guns — a   skilful   surgeon — wonderful  cure — now 
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for  a  game  of  leapfrog — England  and  Eussia — a 
long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether — 
death  to  the  baker — a  rise  in  bread — patent 
American-sausage  machine."  Ah !  this  scene 
would  cost  over  twenty  pounds. 

But  why  should  not  operas — pleasant,  elegant, 
little  sing-song  entertainments,  with  the  piano- 
forte for  orchestra — why  should  not  these  be 
attempted  ?  Certainly.  It  may  be  said  in  their 
favour  that  nothing  affords  more  pleasure  to 
doating  parents  than  to  hear  their  children  sing. 
The  voices  may  be  cracked,  the  words  stupid, 
and  the  music  bad,  but  the  importance  of  a  piano 
accompaniment  covers  these  imperfections.  The 
long  cloak  hides  the  bandy  leg.  The  worse  the 
singer  the  louder  must  be  the  music.  The 
onion  flavours  the  stew. 

Some  may  object  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
actors  sufficiently  good  to  fill  the  parts.  This  is 
nonsense.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  singer  who  could 
act  ?  All  they  are  wanted  to  do  is  to  open  the 
mouth  well,  and  "  give  it  out"  from  the  chest. 
A  round,  clear  voice,  and  plenty  of  it,  constitutes 
what  the  profession  terms  a  fine  organ.     Never 
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mind  your  acting,  but  bawl  as  if  j'ou  were  crying 
"  Murder,"  and  you  are  certain  to  make  a  hit 
in  your  back  drawing-room  opera. 

As  far  as  regards  the  capabilities  of  the  singers 
themselves,  we  make  this  observation.  The  same 
Providence  which  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb  has  also  taken  pity  on  the  bad  larynx. 
Neither  the  incompetent  vocaUst  nor  the  perfect 
musician  has  been  entirely  deserted;  for  by  a 
choice  mercy  it  has  been  ordained  that  he  w'ho 
knows  no  music  shall  believe  that  he  has  a  good 
voice,  whilst  the  other,  who  cannot  sing  a  note, 
derives  great  consolation  from  his  deep  erudition 
in  the  science  of  harmony.  How  grateful  are 
both  for  any  opportunity  to  display  their  accom- 
plishments. The  one  sings  finely,  and  treats  the 
score  with  contempt,  the  other  keeps  excellent 
time,  but  utters  distressing  sounds. 

There  is  another  point  worthy  of  deep  con- 
sideration, and  which  on  first  thought  would 
seem  to  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  We 
refer  to  the  music  of  the  opera.  The  general 
idea  with  the  public  is  that  the  merit  of  a  suc- 
cessful opera  should    be    entirely  given   to  the 
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author  of  the  score.  This  is  praising  the  cook, 
and  forgetting  the  butcher. 

Now,  we  take  a  different  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  feel  great  respect  for  the  author  of 
the  libretto.  "  Songs  without  words"  is  a  very 
original  idea,  and,  for  once  in  a  way,  very  plea- 
sant; but  what  would  be  the  fate  of  "an  opera 
without  words  ?'■  Do  you  think  that  would  be 
liked  much  ? 

Try  "  songs  without  words "  at,  say,  a  friendh^ 
supper  party.  We  term  "songs  without  words ^' 
humming,  and  when  any  one  indulges  in  hum- 
ming he  is  asked  not  to  make  a  noise.  Let  any 
man,  when  called  upon  for  a  song,  reply  that  he 
knows  the  tune,  but  has  forgotten  the  words,  and 
see  if  he  will  be  allowed  to  proceed.  No  !  the 
call  is  for  the  next  gentleman.  Our  opinion  is 
that  in  all  operatic  productions  the  author  and 
composer  run  in  double  harness.  Next  come  the 
singers,  and  last  of  all  the  fiddlers. 

It  is  a  question  whether  everybody  is  not  more 
or  less  a  musical  composer.  Since  the  discovery 
and  deserved  popularity  of  the  pleasant  art  of 
whistling,  we  have  at  times  been  staggered  by  the 
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genius  exhibited  by  the  multitude  in  original 
compositions.  Many  of  the  street  boys  display 
to  an  astounding  degree  their  latent  genius  as 
inventors  of  melody.  We  have  heard  a  common 
doctor's  boy,  whilst  carrying  his  basketful  of 
black  doses,  break  forth  like  a  thrush  into  whist- 
ling song,  and  thrill  the  street  with  a  perfectly 
original  romance.  Had  it  been  noted  down  it 
would  have  had  a  fine  sale.  This  lad  may  have 
neglected  his  adagio^  and  been  perhaps,  too,  con 
fuoco  or  risoluto,  but  still  the  elements  of  great 
beauty  were  evident. 

Again,  a  groom,  who  for  years  has  worked  for 
a  cabmaster  in  a  mews  behind  our  house,  never 
rubs  down  his  horses  without  performing  a  re- 
markable scherzo  of  curious  brilliancy  and  sweet- 
ness. These  facts  will  help  to  prove  that  the 
invention  of  melody  is  not  so  difficult  as,  on  first 
thought,  would  appear. 

Opera  in  the  back  drawing-room  will  not 
flag  for  want  of  music,  providing  the  literary 
portion  of  the  entertainment  be  furnished. 
Invent  your  airs  on  your  own  whistle.  Besides, 
considering    that  for  a  few   shillings    you    may 
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buy  a  hundred  choice  airs  from  the  finest  operas, 
surely  no  person  of  intelligence  need  be  at  a 
standstill  for  a  song  or  two.  This  is  a  method 
much  in  vogue,  and  it  has  this  advantage — that 
by  borrowing  from  approved  composers  your 
work  cannot  lack  merit. 

Therefore,  if  our  arguments  be  correct,  we,  in 
presenting  our  readers  with  the  libretto  of  an 
original  opera  for  the  back  drawing-room,  have 
done  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  its  perform- 
ance an  easy  task.  We  are  glad  of  this,  because 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  room  in  our 
pages  for  the  score,  which,  we  are  told,  would  fill 
a  wheelbarrow. 

The  title  of  our  opera  is  "  The  German  Trou- 
badour,^^ but  our  hero  must  not  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  band  of  wandering  poets  who 
flourished  (more  or  less)  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, but  to  be  simply  a  foreign  gentleman  of 
our  own  time.  The  expense  of  costume  is  thus 
avoided.  We  make  him  a  German  for  two 
reasons — one  because  we  like  to  do  homage  to  a 
musical  nation,  and  the  other  because  broken 
English  is  captivating  aiid  melodious. 


Creditors  of  Heee  Bleicxaet. 
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THE  GERMAN  TROUBADOUR. 

AN   OPEEA   EOE   THE   DEATS-IXG-E003I,    IX   OXE   ACT. 

Dramatis  PersoncB. 

Heke  Albeet  Bleickaet,  a  tenor,  in  love  with  Claeissa. 

WiLLiiir  Eagles,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  fortune. 

Claeissa,  his  daughter  and  heiress. 

A  Boot:m:akee 

A  Tailoe 

A  Hattee 

A  Tobacco  Meechant 

A  ViNTXEE 

A  Geoom 
A  Landlady 

Betsy,  tirewoman  to  Claeissa. 

Scene  I.  represeiits  the  private  furnished  lodgings  of  Heee 
Bleickabt.  The  furniture  is  not  costly ^  hut  well 
worn.  Music-hooks  lie  scattered  ahout.  As  the 
curtain  7'ises  the  Heee  is  discovered  sipping  a  cup 
of  tea, 

Herr  B.  Sdill  no  leclder  from  my  tear 
Glareeza  !  {Sips.)  My  boor  heart  is  drembling 
vith  chealosy,  {Sips.)  I  vonder  if  my  foice  is 
in  goot  orter  dis  borniiig.  It  is  dwo  veek  since 
I  gif  a  lezzon  to  my  bubil,  and  vat  is  to  begome 
of  my  lantlaty  if  de  boor  vomans  is  not  baid 
somedimes  a  leetle  gash  ?  It  is  de  derrible 
glimate  of  dis  goundry  vich  tesdroys  my  foice. 
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If  I  am  not  gured  vat  shall  begome  of  me  ?  In 
a  voreign  goundry,  vithout  gash,  gredit,  or  a 
frient  in  de  vorld,  I  am  zurely  to  be  bitied — and 
zo  is  my  boor  lantlaty.  (Sips.)  Bezide,  I  am 
in  lofe — yah  ! — in  lofe  vith  a  j  arming  greature 
dat  have  unfordunadely  gone  to  Bargate,  and 
vant  no  bore  lesson  of  basic.  Ah!  Glareeza, 
liddle  do  you  dink  de  bizery  you  gauze  me.  Let 
me  zing  a  leedle  zong  and  dry  my  foice. 

(Takes  down  a  guitar  and  advances,) 

Romance  (con  gusto), 

Dra  la  la  la  (ter) 
By  de  light  of  de  zdar 
She  heard  his  guidar, 
And  gendly  she  zighed, 
As  zoftly  she  cried, 
Dra  la  la  la !     La  la  ! 

(Spoken  through  music.)  It  is  a  bleasing  gombo- 
zition,  and  vill  take  de  bublic,  zurely. 

Dra  la  la  lee  (ter) 
riy  tear  von  vith  me  ; 
Our  zveet  home  shall  he 
By  de  shaty  vood  zide. 
And  I'll  zing  to  my  hride 
Dra  la  la  lee  !     La  lee  ! 
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{Puts  down  guitar.)  I  zhall  zell  de  boem  and  de 
zong  to  de  bublisher  to  bay  my  boor  lantlaty. 
(A    knocking  heard  at  the  door.     The  Herr  is 
alarmed,  and  shows  it.) 


Herr  B. 


DiEET  {agitato). 

Yat  dreadful  noise  is  dat  ? 
My  heart  beat  bit-a-bat. 

{Enter  Landlady.) 


Landlady  {timidly) . 

0  tell  me,  may  I  enter  ? 

Herr  B.  {aside). 

Alaz !  I  gan't  brevent  her. 
Ho  !  I  tare  not  breTent  her. 
Zad  fate !  I  gan't  brevent  her  I 

Landlady  {presenting  her  bill). 

Pray,  can  you  settle  my  little  acconnt  ? 

Herr  B.  {nervously). 

Yesh,  yesh  !  best  zurely ! 

Landlady  {pleased). 

If  you  could  pay  me  the  small  amount. 

Herr  B. 

Yesh  !  yesh !  host  zurely  ! 

{Retires  up  stage.) 
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Solo  [affettuoso). 
Landlady. 

Though  gentle  his  words  and  tender  his  tone, 
Soft  as  the  lute  and  sweeter  than  honey, 

Yet  ne'er  since  the  day  he  made  this  his  home 
Have  I  gazed  on  the  hue  of  his  money  ! 

Yes  !  I  should  like  to  see  some  of  his  money  ! 

Herr  B.  (coming  fonvard) .  Gif  me  dime  and  I 
yill  bay  your  moneys.  I  am  a  clientleman  of 
birth,  and  vill  zee  3^ou  get  your  moneys. 

Landlady  {sighing).  Fair  words  butter  no 
parsnips.  {Exit,  mournfully.) 

Herr  B.  Now  dat  she  have  gone,  I  am  vonce 
more  in  brivate.  None  but  de  benniless  gan 
dell  de  zorrow  of  boverdy.  My  lofe  vor  Glareeza 
is  my  only  gonzolashun.  {Violent  knocking 
heard  from  luithout.)  ffeifens  !  vat  driot  is  dat  ? 
{Rushes  to  ivindotv.)  A  growd  is  azembled  in 
de  zdreet.  Vat  gan  dey  vant  vith  dis  houze? 
Dat  vace  !     I  fear  dey  are  my  gredidors. 

[Sinks  into  a  chair.) 

Enter  a   Bootmaker,  a   Tailor,  a  Hatter,  a 

Tobacco  Merchant,  a  Vintner,  and  a  Groom. 

[For  a  moment  they   eye   angrily    the  prostrate 
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HeiT    Bleickart,    and   then,    unrolling    their 
billSy  they  advance.) 

Choetjs  [risoluto). 

What  shall  be  done  to  this  bankrupt  man, 
Who  basely  betrays  the  tradesman's  trust  ? 

A  wretch  that  won't  pay,  and  never  can ; 
From  him  we  turn  in  deep  disgust. 

Solo. 
A  Hatter  {advancing). 

Ah,  bear  him  to  prison  and  there  let  him  lie, 
His  bed  of  damp  straw  upon  the  cold  ground  ; 

And  send  to  his  friends,  and  bid  them  to  try 
The  best  offer  they  can  of  so  much  in  the  pound. 

Herr  B.  {aside).  Deir  looks  and  vorts  vreeze 
my  bloot ! 

Solo  (staccato). 

Desbair 

My  hair 

I'll  tear 
My  zoul  yith  grief  is  zore 

Tofiy 

I'll  try 

Or  die 
And  zeek  zom  disdand  shore. 

Chorus  {sadly). 

And  leave  us  evermore  ! 

VOL.   III.  T- 
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Bootmaker  {to  Creditors).  Friends  and  hard- 
working gentlemen !  Let  us  proceed  to  our 
business.  E-emember  we  have  large  families, 
and  times,  as  they  go,  are  heavy.  (Creditors  fall 
into  a  line  and  advance  towards  the  trembling 
Herr  Bleickart,  who  has  once  more  sunk  exhausted 
into  a  chair.) 

Bootmaker  {'presenting  hill). 

This  is  your  bill  for  countless  boots. 

Tailor  {same  play). 

And  this  is  mine  for  endless  suits. 

Hatter  {ditto,  hut  with  agony). 
My  hats,  oh  !  give  me  back. 

Vintner  {ditto). 

You'd  only  drink  the  best  of  wine. 

Tobacconist  {ditto). 

Come,  pay  for  those  Savannahs  prime. 

Groom  {ditto,  hut  with  rudeness). 
I've  called  about  the  hack. 

(Herr  B.  jumping  up  wildly,  seizes  his  guitar,  and 
advances). 
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Solo  A^'D  Choeus  (conficoco). 

I'll  I 

TT  ni  fly  to  the  land  where  first ,     saw  light ; 

I'll 

TT  m  seek  for  a  home  on  some  distant  coast ; 
He  11 

-n-  ,||  leave  all  ?^^ sorrows  behind  v,:^iii  flight; 
And  make  courage  and  freedom  ■,  -^  boast. 

(Herr  B.  bursts  into  tears,  and  hides  his  face  be- 
hind the  guitar.) 

Tailor  {moved).  Harkee,  Sir.  Know  ye  no 
friend  who  would  put  his  name  to  a  bill  ?  If  it 
be  a  good  name  we  wiU  be  content. 

Herr  B."  I  haf  no  frient.  I  am  a  chentlemans 
of  birth  vrom  a  voreign  lant.     (Weeps.) 

ViNTXER.  Better  be  born  low,  sirrah !  and  rise 
by  honesty,  than  come  of  high  hneage  and  never 
pay  a  poor  vintner^s  bill. 

Herr  B.  {aside).  Glareeza !  Glareeza!  vat  do 
I  not  zuvyer  vor  your  zake  !  To  vin  3'our  lofe 
did  I  ingur  dese  pills.  {Aloud  boldly.)  Chentle- 
mans !  gif  me  dime !  I  promise  you  on  my 
vort  of  honor — vich  is  all  I  haf. 

Groom   {to    others).    His   words  seem   pretty 

straight.     What  say  ye  ? 

L  2 
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All.  Let  us  call  again  ! 


Chortjs. 

To  trample  on  sorrow  the  brave  mind  would  scorn, 

Let  us  feel  for  the  woes  of  a  brother  ; 
For,  when  with  aJBliction  the  bosom  is  torn, 

We  are  bound  to  assist  one  another — 

Yes,  we  ought  to  assist  one  another. 

(Exeunt  Creditors,  bowing.  Here  B.  gazing  peace- 
fully at  the  ceiling.) 

THREE  DAYS  ARE  SUPPOSED  TO  ELAPSE. 

Scene  II.  represents  a  private  sitting-room  overlooking  the 
harbour  of  Margate.  Through  the  open  windoiv  the 
masts  of  the  vessels  at  anchor  are  seen.  At  the 
rising  of  the  curtaiji  Clarissa  is  discovered  with  her 
eyes  pensively  bent  dowmvards,  whilst  William 
Eagles,  Esq.,  reads  his  paper. 

W.  Eagles,  Esq.  There  is  no  news — no  news  t 

Clarissa  (aside).  Would  I  could  hear  some 
news  of  him ! 

W.  Eagles,  Esq.  The  papers  are  scarce  worth 
reading — worth  reading. 

Clarissa  (after  sighing — aside).  My  heart  will 
break. 

W.  Eagles,  Esq.  (rising).  Cheer  up,  my  only 
child  and  heiress ;  dispel  this  settled  gloom  and 
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canker  at  your  heart.  I  had  hoped  this  change 
of  air  and  scene  would  have  won  back  the  roses  to 
your  cheeks.  {Aside)  I  will  try  to  rouse  her. 
(Aloud)  The  company  last  night  at  Jolly's 
Bazaar  was  both  select  and  numerous.  Did  you 
win  at  the  raffle,  my  girl  ? 

Clarissa  {luith  evident  effort).  No;  I  did  lose. 

W.  Eagles,  Esq.  {pointing  through  window). 
See  the  gay  crowd  gathers  on  the  pier.  Shall 
we  join  them  ? 

Clarissa  {entreatingly).  I  am  weary.  I  would 
be  alone. 

W.  Eagles,  Esq.  Perchance  a  glass  of  wine 
will  restore  your  strength.  {Rings  the  bell.)  I 
am  an  advocate  for  a  moderate  use  of  the 
stimulating  liquid,  and  consider  it  a  valuable 
medicine. 

Enter  Betsy  ivith  a  decanter  and  glasses. 

Betsy.  What  a  cruel  lot  is  mine  !  At  the 
beck  and  call  of  all  who  are  rich  enough  to  take 
these  apartments.  How  sad  it  makes  me  to  be 
obliged  to  serve  others  with  those  very  luxuries 
I  so  greatly  desire  to  enjoy  myself! 
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Solo  {lento). 

Wine,  sugar,  tea,  fruits  rare  and  sweet ; 
Game,  jellies,  tarts,  eacli  day  hot  meat — 
It  is  my  fate  to  serve  and  see  them  eat. 

{Puts  down  the  tvine,  and  exit.) 

W.  Eagles,  Esq.  {filling  a  glass).  My  child,  I 
drink  to  your  health  and  happiness. 

Song  {con  brio). 

"Wine  !  wine !  loved  drink  divine ! 

Blood  of  the  blooming  grape  ! 
Yine !  Yine  !  in  foreign  clime ! 

Dear  native  of  the  Cape  !     {Sips.) 

Fill !  fill !  high  up  until 

The  nectar  reach  the  rim. 
Still!  still!  the  ruby  rill 

Must  bubble  to  the  brim.     (Sips.) 

Pour  !  pour !  drink  I  adore ! 

I'll  take  it  till  I  float  I 
More  !  more  !  my  tears  implore 

To  drown  my  thirsty  throat. 

(Finishes  his  glass.) 

(Speaking).  This  wine,  though  far  from  expen- 
sive, is  not  unpleasant. 

Clarissa  (aside).  This  revelry  suits  me  not. 
I  will  retire.     {Is  about  to  go,  tvhen  the  sounds  of 
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a  guitar  being  timed  beneath  the  windoiu,  attract 
her  notice).     Ah  !  do  my  ears  deceive  me  ! 

KONDO. 

Herr  B.  (outside). 

Who  can  rezisd  de  strength  of  lofe  ? 
Nor  raching  lion  nor  drembling  dofe, 
Nor  zoldier  drained  to  baddle's  toils 
Nor  zdudent  used  to  mitnight  oils, 
All  to  Gupid  bend  de  knee, 
And  galmly  vait  deir  desdeny. 

Clarissa  (aside).    That   tenor    voice  !     That 
English  so  charmingly  broken.     It  is  he  ! 

Teio. 
Herr  B.  (outside). 

Oh  I  lisd  undo  de  minsdrell's  foice, 
"With  cheering  zmile  his  labors  greet. 

Oh !  bid  his  zinking  zoul  rejoice, 
And  kindly  make  his  font  heart  beat, 
Oh,  yes !  pray  make  his  font  heart  beat. 

Clarissa  (near  tvindow). 

Surely  I  recognise  that  voice — 

That  lovely  song  so  wondrous  sweet, 

That  bids  my  sinking  soul  rejoice, 

And  kindly  makes  my  fond  heart  beat ! 
Oh,  yes  !  it  makes  my  fond  heart  beat ! 
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W.  Eagles,  Esq.  {angrily  throwing  doicn 
paper). 

Confound  that  fellow's  broken  voice, 

Disturbing  all  this  quiet  street ! 
Whene'er  I  hear  these  singing  boys, 
Their  lazy  backs  I  long  to  beat. 
Oh,  yes !  their  backs  I  long  to  beat ! 

(Speaking) — Clarissa  !  bid  liim  depart !  To  give 
money  to  the  idle  is  to  insult  the  industrious. 
He  has  no  penny  of  mine  ! 

Clarissa  (looking  forth).  He  seems  by  his 
bearing  and  clothes  to  be  a  reduced  gentleman. 
To  refuse  assistance  to  one  in  distress  is  to  be 
ungrateful  for  the  plenty  we  enjoy. 

"W.  Eagles,  Esq.  Charity,  my  sweet  one, 
should  not  be  too  easy,  or  it  resembles  extrava- 
gance. 

Clarissa.  True,  my  father !  but  to  be  too 
cautious  in  our  aid  is  to  rob  generosity  of  its 
noblest  attribute.  {W^'aps  money  in  paper j  and 
throws  it  from  the  icindoiv.  Aside)  Heavens  ! 
it  is  my  Albert !  How  can  I  inform  him  of  my 
presence  ?  Ah !  my  song  !  Cease,  fluttering 
heart ! 
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Ballad. 
Clarissa  (gaily). 

A  sailor  set  sail  on  a  boist'rous  sea, 

"With  his  ninny  oh. !  ninny  oh  ! 
A  maiden  was  walking  on  moonlit  lea 

With  her  ninny  oh  !  ninny  oh  ! 
Oh,  tell  if  my  true  love  is  thinking  of  me 

On  a  brisk  December  night. 

(Sadly). 

The  sailor  was  wrecked  one  mile  from  land 

"With  his  ninny  oh  !  ninny  oh  ! 
The  maiden  sat  weeping  on  the  wet  sand 

With  her  ninny  oh  !  ninny  oh  ! 
A  knife  was  raised  by  a  lily-white  hand 

On  a  brisk  December  night. 

(Looks  through  loindoic,  and    gives  vent  to   her 
pent-up  feelings.) 

W.  Eagles,  Esq.  That  was  your  mother's 
favourite  song.  Child,  you  have  moved  your 
father. 

(Spreads  out  the  morning  paper,  and  conceals  his 
emotion  behind  it.) 

Clarissa  (aside).  Heavens !  What  do  I  see  ! 
Albert  comes  this  way  !     I  am  lost ! 
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Enter  Herr  Bleickart,  attired  in  a  roomy  cloak, 
and  carrying  his  guitar. 

Herr  B.  Glareeza  !  vor  de  vutur  noding  shall 
pard  us.  {Clasps  her  in  his  arms.) 

Clarissa  (firmly).  Albert,  I  will  never  wed 
but  with  my  father's  consent  and  blessing. 

"W.  Eagles,  Esq.  (jumping  up).  A  stranger  in 
close  conversation  with  my  only  child  !  This  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  unexpected. 

Teio. 

W.  Eagles,  Esq.  (angrily). 

Sir  I  must  beg  you  quit  this  room. 

How  dare  you  tread  this  floor  ? 
It  will  be  your  sorry  doom 

To  be  kicked  through  the  door — 

Yes,  kicked  till  you  are  sore  ! 

Herr  B.  (savagely). 

Gots  !  iv  he  drusts  me  vrom  dis  room 

He  velters  in  his  gore  ; 
It  ne'er  shall  be  my  zorry  doom 

To  be  kicked  drough  a  door — 

Yesh  !  kicked  till  I  am  zore  ! 

Clarissa  (entreatingly). 

Oh  !  thrust  him  not  from  out  this  room 

Your  daughter  does  implore  ! 
It  has  been  your  sweet  child's  doom 

To  love  this  Troubadour — 

Yes !  love  for  evermore  ! 
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W.  Eagles,  Esq.  {ivith  rage).  Thus  to  be 
bearded  in  my  own  furnished  apartments  ! 

Clarissa.  Father !  father  !  You  yourself  once 
loved. 

Herr  B.  Ser  !  I  am  a  chentlemans  of  birth ! 

W.  Eagles,  Esq.  My  child!  you  have  broken 
a  father's  heart. 

Clarissa.  My  sainted  mother  looks  down  on 
me  in  pity. 

Herr  B.  My  vortune,  though  small,  shall  be 
honesdly  gained  ! 

W.  Eagles,  Esq.  IMy  only  child  ;  whose  future 

I  had  ambitiously  pictured  among  the  great  and 
wealthy. 

Clarissa.  Love's  magic  can  change  the  cot 
into  the  mansion.     Think  of  my  mother  1 

Herr  B.  Dink  ov  her  moder. 

W.  Eagles,  Esq.  {relenting).  Child,  you  have 
touched  me  to  the  quick !  Your  mother  was  an 
angel !  Take  her.  Sir — take  her  !  and  learn  that 
a  good  wife,  though  penniless,  is  the  greatest 
treasure  man  can  possess.  Clarissa,  may  you  be 
happy ! 

Herr  B.  I  do  not  seek  vor  vealth.      Ve  vill 
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all  lif  togeder,  and  ve  shall  share  our  vants  vit 
you. 

Finale. 

What  joy  !     Great  joy  ! 
No  alloy 
To  destroy 

Our  joy — great  joy  ! 
We'll  know 
No  sorrow- 
To  o'erthrow 

Our  joy — great  joy  !        ( Curtain  falls.) 


The  brother  of  a  defunct  husband,  who  for 
years  has  quarrelled  with  his  sister-in-law,  wish- 
ing to  avenge  the  sufferings  of  the  deceased,  has 
requested  as  a  favour  that  we  will  insert  the 
following  attack  upon  the  widow.  This  brother 
attributes  the  untimely  end  of  the  dear  departed 
to  the  crushing  intelligence  of  his  spouse,  her 
mental  faculties  being  of  so  exalted  a  character 
that  the  strongest  constitutions  were  affected  by 


her  societv : — 


Of  all  persons  who  are  to   be  pitied  in  this 
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pitiable  world,  there  is  not  one,  perhaps,  who  de- 
serves so  much  pity  as  the  Husband  of  the  Strong- 
minded  Woman! 

Poor  fellow  !  his  mental  weakness  is  generally 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  mind  of  his  wife. 
If  she  is  philosophically  strong,  then  he  is  piti- 
ably weak.  He  is  a  mere  French  poodle  of  a 
husband,  that  fetches  and  carries  whatever  his 
wife  bids  him  to  do.  Put  a  brass  collar  round 
his  neck,  with  her  name  and  address,  and  the 
canine  likeness  would  be  complete. 

He  has  no  consideration,  no  influence,  except- 
ing through  his  wife.  His  tradesmen  even  ignore 
him.  If  they  want  his  custom,  they  solicit  his 
wife  for  it.  "When  she  is  busy  he  is  sent  out, 
perhaps,  to  pay  the  bills;  but  the  thanks,  the 
bows,  the  smiles,  the  civil  compliments  trades- 
men deal  in,  are  all  reserved  for  her.  They 
take  his  money,  and  that  is  the  utmost  they 
condescend  to  do. 

He  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  name.  It 
is  his  wife's  name,  not  his  own.  If  inquiries  are 
made  about  him  in  society  he  is  never  mentioned 
as  Mr.  So-and-So,  but  only  as  "  the  husband  of 
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Mrs.  So-and-So/'  the  celebrated  Strong-minded 
Woman. 

In  society  he  occupies  no  position  at  all,  ex- 
cepting it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  or  outside 
the  door,  where  he  may  be  seen  leaning  against 
the  post  all  the  evening,  feasting  on  vacancy. 
He  is  asked,  because  his  wife  is  asked,  or  perhaps 
because  she  takes  him.  The  poor  fellow  is  useful. 
He  helps  her  to  put  on  her  shawl,  goes  out  in  the 
rain  to  see  if  the  carriage  has  arrived — carries 
her  music  —  and  does  a  thousand  little  things 
which  no  one  else  would  trouble  himself  to 
do,  for,  generally  speaking,  the  Strong-minded 
Woman  is  not  much  of  a  favourite  amongst  men, 
be  they  strong  or  weak-minded. 

But  if  the  Strong-minded  Woman  is  not  much 
of  a  favourite  herself,  it  is  dreadful  to  reflect  what 
her  husband  must  be  ! 

Even  at  home  he  fares  very  little  better.  The 
servants  are  scarcely  aware  of  his  existence. 
Very  strangely,  they  never  hear  when  he  speaks 
to  them,  and,  still  more  strangely,  the  bell 
never  rings  when  his  wife  has  left  him  in  the 
house  all  alone  !     And  yet  when  she  is  at  home, 
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their  hearing  is  perfectly  good,  and  they  answer 
the  bell  nimbly  enough  the  very  first  time  it  is 
rung.  When  his  wife  is  presiding  at  a  public 
meeting  about  "  Woman's  Eights/'  or  displaying 
her  tremendous  powers  at  some  suburban  Con- 
versazione (and  Strong-minded  women  abound  in 
such  places,  where  their  execution  upon  the 
bread  and  butter  is  as  dreadful  as  that  upon  the 
Queen's  English),  the  poor  husband  rai-ely  gets 
any  dinner.  His  wife  dines  early  on  such  occa- 
sions— that  is  to  say,  makes  "  an  early  dinner " 
of  her  luncheon — and  when  he  comes  home,  tired 
and  famished,  he  finds  that  "Missus  has  given 
cook  a  holiday,  and  that  there's  nothing  in  the 
house/'  He  is  driven  to  his  Club,  though  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  he  is  allowed  the  high  in- 
dulgence of  a  Club,  or,  more  probably,  consoles 
himself  in  the  nearest  tavern  with  that  bachelor's 
apology  for  a  dinner,  a  chop. 

When  his  y>ife  goes  into  the  country  to  assist 
at  some  "  Progress ''  Festival,  or  to  hold  forth  at 
a  Bloomer  meeting,  his  case  is  still  more  pitiable. 
The  house  is  deserted— every  one  does  as  he 
pkases  (with  the  exception  of  himself),  and  he 
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has  rather  to  wait  upon  his  servants  than  his 
servants  to  wait  upon  him.  He  doesn't  like  ta 
complain,  for  it  is  one  of  his  peculiar  virtues  never 
to  complain  of  others,  for  fear  of  bringing  com- 
plaints down  npon  himself. 

It  is  most  cheering  and  delightful  for  him,  in 
the  midst  of  this  solitude  and  discomfort,  to  take 
up  a  newspaper  and  find  it  filled  with  ridicule 
and  abuse  of  his  wife,  accompanied  with  an 
expression  of  wonder  as  to  "where  her  hus- 
band can  be  to  allow  her  to  make  such  a  fool  of 
herself?'^ 

His  children — though  it  is  extremely  rare  that 
the  Strong-minded  Woman  is  the  mother  of  a 
family — can  scarcely  be  called  his  children,  for  he 
daren't  interfere  with  their  clothing,  or  their 
manners,  or  education.  His  wife  dresses  them  as 
she  pleases,  instructs  them  how  to  behave,  and 
particularly  directs  them  "not  to  mind  what 
their  Pa  says."  He  has  no  share  in  the  selection 
of  what  school  or  college  they  are  to  be  sent  to, 
and  is  not  allowed  the  smallest  control  over  the 
choice  of  their  future  living  or  destiny.  The 
mother  has  them  home  from  school  as  often  and 
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for  as  long  as  the  maternal  whim  seizes  her,  and 
the  poor  father  is  afraid  to  raise  his  weak  voice 
against  the  practice.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
pay  the  school  bills,  and  to  content  himself  it  is 
no  worse. 

And,  though  he  is  their  father,  he  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  feel  much  love  for  such  children  !  They 
are  so  wonderfully  clever,  they  frighten  away 
afi"ection.  Their  mamma  has  filled  them  so  full 
of  learning,  that  he  cannot  take  one  of  them  on  his 
knee  without  a  whole  stream  of  it  pouring  out  of 
the  little  thing's  mouth.  They  positively  overflow 
with  learning :  if  he  attempts  to  play  with  one,  he 
is  flooded  with  a  fable;  if  he  ventures  to  kiss 
another,  who  perhaps  is  not  four  years  old,  he  is 
drenched  with  a  soaking  shower  of  Watts's- 
Hymns,  or  knocked  completely  over  with  a  Multi- 
plication Table  ! 

Supposing  the  Strong-minded  Woman  is  literary 
— and  most  strong-minded  women  stain  their 
fingers  with  ink  of  some  sort — the  position  of  the 
poor  husband  becomes  a  thousand  times  more 
pitiable  !  She  neglects  all  her  household  duties 
more  than  ever.     He  has  to  attend  to  them  in  the 

VOL.   III.  M 
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best  way  he  can,  and  as  matter  of  course  every- 
thing goes  wrong. 

The  dinner  (if  there  is  any  dinner)  gets  cold, 
whilst  she  is  laying  the  plan  for  a  new 
poem. 

He  has  to  wait  for  breakfast  whilst  she  is 
meditating  in  bed  what  shall  be  the  subject  of  her 
next  magazine  paper. 

Their  two  sexes  become  almost  reversed.  The 
Strong-minded  Woman  henceforth  is  the  mascu- 
line— the  Husband  the  feminine. 

She  is  a  Poet,  a  Dramatic  Author,  a  Novelist, 
a  Mozart,  a  Tom  Moore,  a  Haynes  Bayley, 
a  Eitzball,  a  Balfe,  a  Bunn !  —  and  he,  to 
make  the  domestic  balance  still  more  unequal, 
has  to  turn  housekeeper,  cook,  nurse,  house- 
maid, washerwoman,  charwoman  —  everything 
a  man,  who  is  anything  of  a  man,  should  not 
be. 

Whilst  he  has  gone  out  to  the  butcher's,  or  the 
greengrocer's,  she  is  shut  up  in  her  '^  study," 
picking  out  of  the  piano  (the  keys  of  which  are 
the  only  keys  in  the  house  her  fingers  ever  meddle 
with)  an  overture  for  the  Grand  Opera  she  is  com- 
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posing — and  he  may  consider  himself  extremely 
lucky  ifj  as  a  reward  for  his  skill  in  shopping,  he 
hasn't  to  take  a  Theatre  in  order  to  get  the  Grand 
Opera  produced. 

She  is  writing  a  3  Vol.  novel  for  Mr.  Oldby  or 
Newby,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  looking 
out  the  dirty  linen  to  send  to  the  wash. 

He  goes  down  to  consult  with  the  cook  about 
dinner — anywhere  to  get  out  of  the  way — whilst 
she  is  closeted  with  some  mustachioed  oily  Cho- 
rister from  the  Italian  Opera,  taking  lessons  in 
"  musical  composition.^' 

As  for  a  pen,  the  much-to-be-pitied  Husband 
rarely  takes  one  in  hand,  unless  it  is  to  write 
out  the  washing-biil.  His  wife  does  all  the  writ- 
ing, and  quite  enough  too  ! 

But,  on  the  other  side,  the  Strong-minded 
Woman  as  rarely  takes  a  needle  and  thread  in 
hand,  unless  it  is  to  stitch  a  manuscript  together, 
before  sending  it  to  the  publishers. 

The  Husband  is,  of  course,  loaded  with  all  the 
Strong-minded  Woman's  manuscripts.  He  is  her 
literary  postman,  carrying  her  literary  parcels  from 
one  publishing  office  to  the  other,  and  waiting 
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in  the  counting-liouse  for  the  answers  ;  and  worse 
than  this,  he  has  to  run  with  her  "  proofs  ''  to  the 
printers,  and  bring  back  the  "  revises,^'  running 
backwards  and  forwards  in  that  agreeable  fetch- 
and-carry  style,  three  and  four  times  a- day.  This 
hard  work,  however,  occurs  but  seldom.  It  is 
only  when  the  Strong-minded  Woman  gets  some- 
thing printed  ! 

Such  a  piece  of  good  fortune  does  not  often 
fall  to  her  lot,  unless  her  poor  weak  husband,  out 
of  excessive  admiration,  pays  for  the  printing  and 
publishing  himself.  His  admiration  for  his  wife's 
production  is  not  always  increased,  when,  a 
twelvemonth  afterwards,  he  reads  it  again  in 
the  Bench,  where  it  has  been  the  cause  of  sending 
him! 

But  that  melancholy  fate  is  infinitely  better 
than  the  same  publication  being  successful.  The 
husband's  position,  then,  is  most  miserable.  The 
house  swarms  with  Avorshippers  of  his  wife's 
talent.  She  is  not  visible  to  a  soul  during  the 
day,  but  she  reads  out  to  a  "  few  friends ''  (the 
gentlemen  have  long  hair,  and  the  ladies  spec- 
tacles) in  the  evening  what  she  has  been  '^  com- 
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posing"  in  the  morning.  The  husband  looks 
after  the  tea,  and  provides  wine_,  biscuits,  and 
sandwiches  for  the  hungry  host  of  unwashed 
geniuses,  who  are  paying  homage  to  his  wife. 
These  are  all  "  Europeau  celebrities/'  though  he 
scarcely  knows  one  of  them,  and  scarcely  one  of 
them  knows  him.  The  few,  however,  who  do,  re- 
ward his  hospitality  by  continually  dinning  in  his 
ears  *^how  very  clever''  his  wife  is.  He  feels 
how  very  unfavourable  the  comparison  must  be  to 
himself,  and  he  wishes  in  his  heart  he  had  only 
married  a  woman  who  wasn't  so  '^very  clever.'' 
The  word  haunts  him,  and  if  he  had  his  choice 
over  again,  he  is  simple  enough  to  confess  that  he 
would  sooner  marry  a  stupid  woman,  who  would 
mend  his  stockings,  and  try  to  make  his  home 
happy  and  comfortable,  than  the  cleverest  has  hlcic 
in  the  whole  world,  whose  Attic  genius  prevents 
her  going  down  in  the  kitchen,  and  who  has  such 
a  soul  above  buttons  that  he  seldom  finds  one  on 
any  of  his  shirts. 

In  addition  to  his  other  pangs,  he  has  an  acute 
sense  of  his  own  insignificance — but  without  this, 
enough   has   been   said   probably  to  prove    the 
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melancholy  truth  of  our  opening  paragraph — 
viz.,  than  "if  there  is  one  person  to  be  pitied 
more  that  another  in  this  pitiful  world/'  it  is 
— "  The  Husband  or  the  Strong-minded 
Woman.'' 


DAELING  HELEN. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

Many  a  time,  when  a  boy,  have  I  thought  to 
myself,  *'  Supposing  some  kind  friend  were  to 
die  and  leave  me  five  thousand  a  year — or  say 
six — the  first  thing  I  would  do  should  be  to  buy 
Mount  Carmel,  and  thoroughly  restore  and  rede- 
corate the  magnificent  old  mansion."  I  did  not 
see  how  I  could  live  there  under  five  thousand 
a  year.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  nine 
peacocks.  Without  peacocks  Mount  Carmel 
would  be  like  a  Queen  in  a  gingham  gown. 

Yes ;  I  would  build  up  again  the  portion  which 
Cromwell  bombarded  into  ruins.  I  would  have 
my  bed  placed  in  the  chamber  where  Mary  of 
Scotland  slept,  and  every  day  twenty  of  us  should 
dine  in  Queen  Elizabeth^s  Hall,  with  a  full  band 
playing  in  the  music -gallery. 
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It  is  a  red,  almost  a  crimson,  brick  house,  with 
just  enough  ivy  about  its  sides  to  clothe  it  in 
nymphhke  decency.  In  summer  time  this  crim- 
son house  blooms  out  among  the  tall  trees  like  a 
fine  poppy ;  whilst  in  the  winter  it  glows  like  the 
blaze  of  a  fire  and  warms  up  the  snow  com- 
fortably. The  stacks  of  carved  chimneys  will 
handsomely  repay  anybody  for  ricking  his  or 
her  neck  to  look  up  at  them,  for  they  are 
beautiful  enough  to  be  chimney  ornaments  in- 
stead of  pots;  whilst  the  leaden  waterspouts, 
solid  as  cannon,  would,  as  mere  metal,  more 
than  remunerate  anybody  for  the  trouble  of 
stealing  them. 

Artists  usually  make  their  sketches  of  Mount 
Carmel  from  the  little  lane  at  the  bend  of  the 
stream,  not  far  from  the  stable  buildings.  It  is 
a  cool,  pleasant  place,  shady  as  a  tent,  and 
the  water  is  convenient  for  the  gentlemen  to 
wash  their  paint-brushes  or  hands,  or  even  for 
drinking. 

From  this  spot  you  can  see  the  whole  front  of 
the  house,  and  the  tall  entrance -gates,  that  seem 
to  be  embroidered  in  iron.     There  is  a  legend 
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that  aWardour  Street  dealer  was  once  discovered 
singing  psalms  over  these  gates. 

You  catch,  too,  the  effect  of  the  avenue  of 
lime-trees,  nearly  one  mile  in  length,  and  now 
and  for  many  years  in  the  occupation  of  a 
powerful  colony  of  rooks.  The  king  over  these 
castles  in  the  air  is  a  villain  much  blacker  than 
he  could  be  painted,  reported  to  be  in  the  hun- 
dredth year  of  his  reign,  gifted  with  a  bill 
closely  resembling  mussel- shells,  and  an  eye  for 
guns  far  superior  to  telescopes.  When  rook- 
shooting  begins  he  abdicates  and  hides  himself. 

The  lucky  mortal  empowered  by  law  to  stand 
with  uphfted  coat-tails  before  any  fireplace  in 
that  choice  mansion,  whose  prerogative  it  was  to 
ring  the  bells  as  often  as  he  pleased,  the  head 
of  the  exchequer  and  dinner-table,  and  the  occu- 
pier of  the  best  bedroom,  was  Francis  Mayduke, 
Esq.,  commonly  called  the  Squire. 

How  exalted  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
that  man,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  the  family 
plate  weighed  five  thousand  ounces  ! 

When  first  I  knew  the  Squire  he  wore  his 
hair  brushed  up  into  an  electrifying  brutus  that 
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half  filled  J^his  hat,  which,  in  putting  on  or  taking 
off,  he  handled  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  a 
glass  shade  to  guard  his  ornament. 

My  intimacy  with  the  Mayduke  family  com- 
menced through  my  being  at  school  with  the 
Squire's  only  son.  He  was  a  sturdy,  thick- 
limbed  boy,  who  had  not  yet  grown  his  bulk 
into  proper  proportions,  a  species  of  young 
fishing-rod  that  wanted  its  joints  firmly  fixed 
before  he  would  be  of  any  use. 

He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  and  almost  too 
strong  to  make  a  serviceable  fag,  for,  if  he  dis- 
obeyed, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  thrash 
him.  The  yellow  hair  was  so  thick  on  his  head 
that  the  curls  matted  together ;  indeed,  when  he 
attempted  to  comb  them,  he  had  to  tug  with 
both  hands,  his  face  screwed  up,  and  his  legs 
kicking  with  the  pain.  Owing  to  the  colour  of 
his  eyes  and  his  fair  complexion  he  was  for 
a  short  time  after  he  came  to  Dr.  Stinger's 
nicknamed  "Blue-eyed  Mary;"  but  a  very  few 
lessons  from  me,  aided  by  an  unusually  prema- 
ture development  of  the  brachial  muscles,  soon 
gained  for  him  respect  and  civility. 
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A  twelve -shilling  microscope  was  the  first 
cause  of  our  friendship.  Our  feUows  had  ar- 
ranged it  among  themselves  that  Algernon's 
intellects  were  of  the  rushlight  rather  than  of 
the  midnight-oil  degree  of  brightness;  but  the 
simple  truth  was  that  his  body  was  growing  fast, 
and  required  a  stupefying  amount  of  food,  so 
that  the  brain,  finding  it  wasn't  wanted,  had 
very  sensibly  gone  to  sleep.  The  house  was 
building,  and  was  not  ready  for  the  furniture. 
With  such  an  appetite,  how  could  the  boy  have 
any  sense  of  the  beautiful  ?  He  was  a  believer 
in  nothing  but  full  plates  and  plain  eyesight. 
One  day  I  screwed  on  my  three-hundred  power 
lens  and  converted  this  handsome  heathen  by 
magnifying  a  flea. 

From  that  moment  he  worshipped  me  as  a 
revealer  of  the  unknown,  and  also,  I  have  no 
doubt,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  instrument.  He 
made  me  a  present  of  his  pocket-knife,  and  I, 
having  appointed  him  my  fag,  thoroughly  ex- 
plained to  him  how  I  liked  my  toast  buttered. 

And  never  once  had  I  cause  to  regret  my 
choice.     I  ever  found  Algernon  obedient,  ready. 
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honest,  patient,  and  courageous.  The  confec- 
tionary he  fetched  for  me  was  unfingered,  my 
pomatum  and  candle-ends  respected.  Did  any 
of  the  boys  disturb  me  in  the  night  with  their 
snoring,  I  had  but  to  call  to  my  brave  fag, 
and  in  a  minute  the  noisy  sleeper  was  on  the 
floor.  At  the  mere  mention  of  eggs  he  always 
knew  of  a  fowlhouse  where  the  hens  had  been 
cackling.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  mention  these  pleasing  traits  in  my 
young  friend's  character. 

So  it  happened  to  me  that,  being  many 
thousand  miles  away  from  friends  and  home, 
my  esteemed  fag  offered  me  the  enjoyment  of 
his ;  and  my  holidays  were  passed  at  Mount 
Carmel. 

With  blushing  I  confess  that  when  I  first 
beheld  the  magnificence  of  the  Mayduke  man- 
sion, I  felt  half  inclined  to  humble  myself  before 
Algernon  and  apologise  for  having  presumed  to 
make  the  heir  of  such  wealth  my  menial.  It  was 
a  meanness  which  my  better  sense  soon  checked. 
I  was  only  seventeen  at  the  time,  and  my  mora- 
lities were  not  quite  formed.     But  it  did  at  the 
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moment  seem  preposterous  that  I  should  have 
been  ordering  about  this  flourishing  young 
Croesus,  making  him  do  duties  which  woukl 
have  made  a  footman  explode  into  a  notice  to 
quit. 

He  had  fetched  ha'porths  for  me,  he  had 
baked  my  potatoes,  laced  my  boots,  pilfered  coal- 
cellars,  and  on  winter  nights  it  had  been  my 
custom  to  make  him  get  into  my  bed  for  half  an 
hour  before  I  retired  to  rest  to  take  the  chill  off 
the  sheets. 

But,  thank  goodness,  my  better  nature  came 
to  my  rescue  and  preserved  me  from  the  indig- 
nity of  truckling  to  mere  wealth.  If  I  did  relax 
my  authority  I  at  least  did  so  in  a  graceful 
manner. 

"  Al,"  I  said  to  him,  as  we  were  being  con- 
ducted to  our  chambers — "  Al !  when  you  have 
shown  me  my  bedroom  and  unpacked  my  trunk 
I  shall  not  require  you  to  fag  for  me  until  we 
return  to  Stinger's.  I  should  prefer  our  being 
on  equal  terms  whilst  I  remain  in  your  house ; 
in  fact,  consider  me  as  your  companion." 

He  meekly  answered,  "  Thank  3^ou;"  but  the 
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moment  he  had  stowed  away  mj^  linen  and  things 
he  called  me  "  old  fellow !  "  which  was  certainly 
prematurely  familiar,  hut  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  offend  me. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  I  loved  that  boy,  or 
it  might  have  been  from  vanity,  but  I  was  ver}^ 
anxious  to  produce  a  favourable  impression  on 
my  first  introduction  to  the  Maydukes.  I  was 
careful  with  my  toilet,  painfully  careful,  for  I  ran 
a  pin  into  my  finger  whilst  arranging  my  shirt- 
collar.  I  put  on  a  vest  so  new  that  it  crackled, 
and  I  selected  the  coat  with  the  peach-coloured 
sleeve-linings. 

By  the  time  that  Algernon  came  to  tell  me 
that  his  father  was  on  the  terrace  and  waiting  to 
welcome  me  to  Mount  Carmel  I  felt  clean,  stiff, 
and  haughty,  and  prepared  for  the  worst. 

"  Let  me  see,'^  I  observed  to  Algernon,  as 
with  crossed  arms  I  lounged  after  him,  "  how 
many  are  you  in  family  ?  There's  the  governor, 
and  there's  your  aunt  :  anybody  else  ? "  I 
knew  his  poor  mother  had  been  dead  for  many 
years. 

"There's  my  sister  Helen,   you  know,"   an- 
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swered  Al ;  "  but  she's  nobody — she's  only  four- 
teen. You'll  like  aunt,  though.  Would  you 
mind  flattering  her  a  little  just  at  the  beginning, 
if  it's  not  too  much  trouble  ?  " 

I  at  once  consented  to  do  this. 

"  Only  fourteen  ! "  I  murmured — referring  to 
Helen  and  not  the  aunt — "  she's  quite  a  child." 
Afterwards  I  waved  my  scented  handkerchief. 


ANOTHER  INTRODUCTION  WITHOUT  EXPLANATIONS. 

We  crossed  the  lawn  before  the  house  and  ad- 
vanced towards  a  highly  respectable  and  cleanly 
person  leaning  over  the  parapet  of  the  terrace 
and  gazing  on  the  landscape  that  sloped  down 
into  the  valley.  "  That's  my  father's  favourite 
spot,"  remarked  Al  in  a  whisper,  stopping  me 
mysteriously:  *'we  often  tell  him  he  has  worn 
away  the  stone  with  his  elbows.  He  says  the 
English  are  crazed  to  rush  abroad  for  scenery 
when  such  views  may  be  seen  at  home." 

Before  the  Squire  could  be  roused  from  his 
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reverie  Al  had  to  pull  him  by  his  coat-tails  as  if 
ringing  him  up  to  begin  the  performances  of  an 
introduction. 

The  Squire's  morning  costume  struck  one  as 
commonplace,  and  certainly  bore  no  evidence  of 
his  wealth. 

In  the  first  place,  those  checked  Madras  neck- 
ties have  been  out  of  fashion  for  years,  and  short 
waistcoats  are  abominated  by  any  one  with  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  "  doing  it."  A  peep  at 
his  square-toed  boots  determined  me  at  once  to 
favour  him  with  the  address  of  my  maker.  Of 
course  I  detected  the  brutus  in  a  moment,  but 
its  effect  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  havoc  his 
razor  had  played  with  his  naturally  well-disposed 
whiskers,  and  his  stiff  stand-up  collars  cut  into 
his  poor  cheeks  as  if  they  intended  to  slice  off 
the  results  of  his  good  living. 

I  felt  that  in  dress  at  least  I  was  his 
superior. 

"  This  is  my  friend,  Val  Temple,  Sir,"  said 
Algernon,  in  a  galloping  nervous  manner,  which, 
to  my  disgust,  destroyed  all  the  solemnity  and 
importance  which  I  had  hoped  would  grace  the 
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ceremony ;  "  I  am  his  fag  at  scliool,  and  lie  is 
very  kind  to  me." 

The  Squire  settled  himself  with  his  back 
against  the  parapet,  and  preferred  staring  at  me 
before  he  replied.  I  felt  his  eye  creeping  about 
my  limbs,  up  and  down  and  round  about,  as  if  I 
were  going  to  be  sold  by  weight  and  he  wanted 
to  bid. 

To  remind  him  that  I  was  neither  eatable  nor 
in  the  fancy  goods'  department,  I  shifted  my 
legs,  coughed,  and  buttoned  my  gloves. 

His  reception  disappointed  me.  It  had  not 
that  warmth  and  cordiality  which  Algernon  had 
led  me  to  expect.  The  house  and  its  handsome 
appointments,  the  wealth  and  comfortable  luxury 
of  the  place,  suited  my  desires  to  a  nicety.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  civil  to  the  family 
and  come  and  see  them  frequently.  Indeed,  I 
had  hoped  that  the  Squire  would  ultimately  be- 
come attached  to  me  and  treat  me  as  a  son.  But 
really,  his  manner  of  welcoming  me  was  so  very 
peculiar  and  distant  that  I  began  to  think  of 
return  trains  and  a  fly  to  the  station.  It  was 
a    relief   when    I   heard   him    begin    to    speak, 
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though  his  words  were   misty,  few,  and  slowly 
uttered. 

"  Ho  !  ho !  So  this  is  Mr.  Val  Temple,  is  it  ? 
Very  agreeable,  I'm  sure,"  he  was  obliging 
enough  to  remark. 

"  His  father  is  in  India,"  .  continued  Al, 
evidently  doubtful  as  to  the  result  of  the  inter- 
view. 

"  An  officer.  Sir,"  I  added  proudly,  thinking 
it  better  the  information  should  be  as  correct  as 
possible. 

"  How  many  battles  has  he  been  in  ?  "  asked 
Al,  turning  to  me. 

For  fear  I  might  make  a  mistake,  I  replied, 
"  All  of  them." 

"  How  many  wounds  has  he  got  ?  "  continued 
Al,  working  hard  to  raise  me  in  his  father's 
estimation. 

To  escape  being  accused  of  exaggeration,  I 
answered,  "  Hundreds." 

Then  we  both  rested  on  our  tongues,  and 
w^aited  patiently  for  the  Squire — as  he  was  in 
duty  bound — to  say  something. 

This  time  he  patted  us  both  on  the  shoulder. 
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and  muttered,  "  Fine  lads  !  Good  boys  !  Highly 
satisfactory  !     Very  much  so,  indeed  !  " 

For  our  lives  we  could  not  have  helped  laughing. 
It  was  a  saucy  thing  to  do,  and  every  moment  I 
expected  to  be  restored  to  my  senses  by  some 
violent  measure.  Indeed,  I  kept  my  eye  on  the 
Squire's  square  toes,  and  was  ready,  the  instant 
he  raised  them,  to  jump  out  of  his  reach,  and 
send  him  a  challenge  in  the  early  morning.  But 
on  peeping  up  into  his  face  I  saw,  to  my  relief, 
that  he,  too,  was  laughing. 

To  convince  the  Squire  I  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  charms  of  his  estabUshment,  I  dressed  for 
dinner  in  a  style  which  few  princes  of  the  blood 
have  any  right  to  expect. 


CONSTANT    ENDEAVOURS    TO    PLEASE. 

One  excellent  trait  in  the  Squire's  character 
was  that  he  had  conquered  the  absurd  social  pre- 
judice which  insists  that  a  fellow  of  seventeen 
should  be  treated  as  a  mere  boy. 

N  2 
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I  intended  that  my  behaviour  during  dinner 
should  convince  him  that  I  was  in  mind  as  well 
as  form  a  ripe  man.  My  conversation  was,  to 
my  sorrow,  restricted,  no  doubt  because  I  did 
not  know  what  to  talk  about ;  but  I  made  up  for 
my  silence  by  listening  with  the  liveliest  atten- 
tion to  every  remark  that  was  made  by  anybody, 
and  agreeing  with  ever3^body  on  every  subject 
in  the  politest  manner. 

I  invited  Aunt  Kuth  to  take  wine  with  me 
until  my  cheeks  were  red-hot  and  my  brain  began 
to  swell  and  tinkle. 

I  used  all  my  self-control  to  check  my  violent 
appetite  lest  it  might  be  imagined  that  I  was 
still  growing,  and  when  the  sweets  were  placed 
on  the  table  I  declined  them,  remarking  with 
a  manly  sneer,  "  that  my  barley-sugar  days  w^ere 
gone,  and  I  dared  not  touch  them." 

It  was  a  painful  struggle — a  singularly  painful 
struggle.  There  was  a  greengage  openwork  tart 
with  a  heavenly  perfume  that  nearly  affected  my 
reason ;  there  were  custards  so  delicately  freckled 
with  nutmeg  that  they  reminded  me  of  Scotch 
lassies ;  and  the  very  jellies  seemed  to  tremble 
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before    my   gaze   as   if  tLiey  knew   me    for   an 
enemy. 

I  observed  that  Algernon  opened  his  eyes  with 
astonishment  as  I  made  my  self-sacrificing  reply ; 
for,  poor  child !  how  could  he  comprehend  my 
deep  motives,  more  especially  as  only  the  day 
before  I  had  raised  fourpence  at  usurious  interest 
and  sent  hun  out  to  buy  treacle  ? 

How  anxiously  I  waited  for  that  moment  when 
Aunt  Ruth  would  rise  to  retire  to  the  drawing- 
room  !  I  had  worked  hard  and  suffered  great 
privations  rather  than  sacrifice  the  importance  of 
that  moment.  Should  I,  like  a  child,  be  expected 
to  follow  her  to  the  tea-tra}',  or  should  I  be  left 
with  the  Squire  to  finish  the  bottle  ? 

As  I  rose  to  open  the  door  for  the  retiring 
lady  my  agitation  was  such  that  for  a  second 
I  fancied  somebody  must  have  hampered  the 
lock. 

Aunt  Euth  never  looked  so  angel-like  as 
when  she  uttered  the  words,  "  I  shall  not 
allow  you  gentlemen  to  remain  long  over  your 
wine." 

"  You   gentlemen ! "     It    was    nobly    spoken, 
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though  I  should  have  preferred  her  leaving 
Algernon  out.  There  was  a  coquettish  twinkle 
in  her  eye,  charmingly  saucy  and  flattering, 
almost  as  if  she  considered  me  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  flirting  with  her. 

A  hottle  of  claret  was  ordered,  and  the  Squire, 
stretching  himself  out  as  if  he  wanted  the  wine 
to  trickle  down  to  his  boots,  began  to  sip  his  glass 
and  talk. 

"  Fond  of  shooting,  Mr.  Temple  ?  Of  course, 
yes.  Thought  so,"  he  observed,  looking  towards 
me. 

I  had  merely  bowed  in  reply,  not  liking  to 
confess  that  as  yet  my  shooting  experience  had 
been  limited  to  firing  sixpenny  cannons  against 
the  school  slates. 

''  Gentlemanly  amusement,'^  continued  the 
Squire ;  "  very  much  so,  and  healthy.  You^ll 
find  a  nice  piece  of  turnips  on  Brompton's  Farm," 
he  added,  turning  to  Al. 

*'I'll  try  the  dogs  over  it  to-morrow,  Sir,^' 
answered  Al. 

*'  You'd  better  begin  in  Norton's  stubble,"  con- 
tinued the  Squire,  planning  out  our  day's  sport, 
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"then  work  up  towards  Cocker's  Mangold,  so 
as  to  drive  the  birds  away  from  ^Yill  Teague's 
land." 

Turning  to  me,  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  was  quite  as  impressive  as  swearing,  "  AVill 
Teague  is  a  bad  man,  Mr.  Temple,  I  will  also 
st^de  him,  a  bad  neighbour,  Sir ;  in  fact,  hates 
me,  and  so  on  !  " 

"  Has  he  been  bothering  you  again,  father  ?  " 
asked  Al,  whilst  I,  though  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
fellow,  tried,  out  of  compliment  to  the  family,  to 
look  as  if  I  could  wring  the  low  villain's  neck. 

"  He  always  bothers  me,"  answered  the  Squire, 
in  his  severest  manner.  "  He  bothers  us  all, 
Mr.  Temple.  He  is  a  disgrace  to  the  paiish. 
Sir;  a  bloodthirsty  man,  Sir — disagreeably  so. 
Drinks!" 

*'I  wish  he'd  take  your  offer  to  buy  his 
filthy  land  and  go  away,"  cried  Al,  earnestly ; 
"nobody  else  would  give  him  one-thii'd  of  the 
money." 

"  He  sets  wires  for  my  hares,  Sii',"  continued 
the  Squire,  staring  hard  at  me  as  if  /  had  been 
poaching. 
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*'  The  vagabond  !"  I  observed. 

"  He  nets  m}'-  j^artridges,  Sir.  and  openly 
admits  eating  them,"  he  added,  with  a  magis- 
terial look  that  clearly  meant  three  months* 
with  hard  labour. 

"  The  scoundrel !  "  I  ventured. 

"  But  that's  not  all.  Sir,"  he  continued,  staring 
at  me  with  an  expression  of  such  intense  disgust 
that  I  was  on  the  point  of  pleading  guilty,  "  he 
baits  fish-hooks  with  raisins.  Sir,  and  catches  my 
jpheasants." 

This  last  grief,  being  overwhelming,  he  struck 
his  plump  knee  smartly,  and  made  it  smack 
like  a  whip.  I  think  he  hurt  himself,  for  he 
rubbed  the  place,  examined  his  palm,  and  grew 
solemn. 

My  suggestion  was  that  it  would  be  a  capital 
thing  to  have  this  Will  Teague  transported  for 
life ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  vagabond  only 
committed  these  offences  on  his  own  land, 
and  the  law  couldn't  touch  him ;  so  my  advice 
was  useless. 

**  I  have  offered  the  fellow  an  extravagant  sum 
for  his  miserable  six  acres,^^  continued  the  Squire, 
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recovering  liis  indignation,  as  he  thought  of  his 
troubles,  "but  he  laughs  at  me,  and  makes  coarse 
observations.  Thinks  to  worry  me  out  of  a  small 
fortune.  Dreadful  man  ! — never  shaves  ! — sleeps 
in  his  trousers  !     Horrible  !  " 

"  I  can  smell  his  pigsties  from  the  terrace," 
chimed  in  Al. 

"  His  cinder  heaps,"  added  the  Squire,  "  are 
distinctly  visible  from  the  drawing-room  windows, 
bits  of  rag  and  potato  parings  on  them,  speckled, 
nasty — destroys  the  comfort  of  my  house — old 
bones,  egg-shells — unpleasant,  du-ty  !  " 

This  dreadful  list  of  family  sorrows  worked 
me  up  into  an  uncomfortable,  irritable  state. 

"  Shall  I  go  and  talk  to  this  man  ?  '^  I  volun- 
teered, with  a  recklessness  that  must  have  en- 
chanted the  Squire,  but  the  moment  afterwards 
filled  me  with  alarm. 

He  was  evidently  about  to  make  me  a  most 
polite  answer,  when  Algernon  smothered  the 
flattering  observations  in  a  burst  of  loud  and 
disrespectful  laughter.  "  You  !  "  he  cried,  with 
contemptuous  emphasis,  "  you  !  Why,  Val,  he'll 
swallow  you  alive." 
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Absurd  young  man.  I  frowned  on  him  like  a 
fortress  with  all  my  manslaughter  power,  and 
intended  to  have  said  something  warm  and  pain- 
ful had  not  Aunt  Kuth  at  that  very  moment  sum- 
moned us  to  coffee. 

"  Who  is  this  Will  Teague  ? "  I  asked  of 
Algernon  as  we  ascended  the  grand  staircase. 

"A  bad  cobbler,"  replied  Algernon. 

"  Gracious  powers  !  "  I  sighed. 


I    CONQUER   THE    AUNT. 


Whilst  Aunt  Kuth  was  sipping  her  coffee,  the 
diamond  rings  on  her  fat  little  fingers  sparkling 
like  fireworks  each  time  she  raised  her  cup,  I 
walked  about  the  room  examining  the  pictures. 
There  was  one  portrait  that  tickled  my  fancy 
greatly,  from  the  peculiar  swagger  of  the  gen- 
tleman's attitude.  He  was  a  kind  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  black  velvet  smalls,  and  wore  his 
three-cornered  hat  on  one  side  of  his  wig 
in  a  pert  way,  as  if  he  wished  to  be  informed 
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"  who  was  to  come  next  and  how  he  would  take 
it." 

He  looked  like  a  jolly  old  huUy  just  tipsy 
enough  to  insult  his  company  up  to  the  truth 
and  hrave  the  consequences. 

"  That  is  a  prime,  stall-fed,  family  specimen," 
I  whispered  to  Al. 

"  Ask  Aunt  Ruth  about  him,"  whispered  back 
Al ;  '•'  you'll  win  her  heart  before  she  has  time  to 
defend  herself." 

I  walked  boldly  up  to  the  aunt. 

"  That  picture  ! "  she  replied  in  answer  to  my 
request.  "  Ah  !  ]\Ir.  Temple,  everj^body  notices 
that  dreadful  man.  It's  old  Ealph  Mayduke, 
Mr.  Temple ;  a  disgrace  to  his  sex,"  she  sighed. 
"  If  I  had  my  will  that  picture  should  be  hung 
in  chains.  He  blighted  the  family,  Mr.  Temple; 
reduced  my  income  at  least  one-half  through  his 
reckless  wickedness.  I  forgive  him,  but  I  never 
pay  my  dressmaker  without  thinking  of  his 
sins." 

She  was  obHging  enough  to  invite  me  to  a 
seat  by  her  side,  and  began  to  unburden  herself, 
abusing  the  memory  of  the  wicked  Ealph  with  a 
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vehemence   which  made   me   rather   inclined  to 
defend  the  gay  dog  who  had  seen  his  day. 

The  Squire  had  modestly  retired  to  a  distant 
armchair,  and,  with  one  hand  tucked  into  his 
waistcoat,  was  frowning  out  his  forty  winks. 

She  told  me,  lifting  her  faded  grey  eyes  to 
the  ceiling,  how,  not  one  hundred  3^ears  ago, 
the  Maydukes  could  have  counted  guineas— she 
seemed  to  like  guineas  —  with  any  nobleman 
in  the  land.  All  Steudville  belonged  to  them, 
as  well  as  Broyldham  and  Kasherham.  Twice 
had  a  demoralised  and  sinking  Whig  Ministry 
tried  to  bribe  the  noble  Maydukes  from  their 
hereditary  Conservative  principles.  "  But  for 
the  obstinacy  of  Philip  Mayduke,"  whispered 
Aunt  Euth  confidentially,  "  we  might  have  been 
lords !  But  the  foolish  man  sent  back  a  rude 
answer,  and  here  we  are  still  simply  country 
gentlemen." 

Aunt  Kuth  also  confided  to  me  how  one  Isaac 
Mayduke  (his  portrait  was,  she  observed,  in  a 
lumber-room,  resting  on  an  old  piano),  having 
a  desperate  quarrel  with  Viscount  Bannister,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Stairs,  had  challenged 
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that  young  nobleman  to  drop  spade  guineas 
against  him  all  the  way  to  London  Bridge. 

Aunt  Euth  appeared  to  be  partial  to  these 
ancestors  with  the  ready  cash. 

**  The  family  pedigree,"  she  told  me,  waving 
her  hands  about  until  her  diamonds  reminded 
me  of  stars  on  a  frosty  night,  "was  then  eight 
yards  long,  mounted  on  rollers  with  a  beautiful 
gilt  stand,  and  only  used  on  grand  occasions  in 
the  drawing-room  as  a  firescreen." 

I  saw  Aunt  Ruth  was  gradually  falling  in  love 
with  me.  She  once  forgot  her  maidenly  reserve 
so  far  as  to  place  her  finger — the  one  with  the 
ruby  and  emerald  riug — on  my  waistcoat.  That 
was  at  the  dropping  of  the  guineas,  when  her 
excitement  was  entirely  beyond  control. 

But  the  clinching  point  of  the  lady^s  esteem 
for  me  was  the  horror  I  expressed  on  hearing  of 
the  fearful  goings-on  and  never-to-be-equalled 
transgi'essions  of  the  abominable  Ealph  May- 
duke. 

He  was,  I  gathered,  in  full  fig  and  wig  in 
George  II.'s  time,  when  gambling  was  considered 
as  necessary  to  comfort  life  as  eating,  or  rather 
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drinking.  At  one  sitting — a  sitting  that  must 
have  taken  place  in  easy-chairs,  for  it  lasted  two 
nights  and  a  day  and  ruined  the  healths  of  four 
footmen — this  had  man  parted  with  the  entire 
Steudville  and  Easherham  properties — four  thou- 
sand a  year  gone  for  ever. 

"  Gone  in  the  shuffling  of  a  pack  of  cards/' 
cried  aunt.  "  They  had  to  remove  the  packs 
that  had  been  thrown  on  the  floor  with  spades, 
like  digging  up  the  earth.  And  there  was  earth 
enough,  too — the  family  land.  I  lost  thousands 
that  night.  And  yet  that  man's  portrait  is  per- 
mitted in  this  room,  whilst  the  virtuous  Isaac, 
he  who  could  drop  guineas  right  up  to  London 
Bridge,  is  allowed  to  moulder  a-top  of  a  grand 
piano  in  the  lumber-room  simply  because  the 
colouring  of  his  revered  flesh  tints  is  considered 
infamous." 

How  much  longer  the  family  confessions  would 
have  lasted  I  cannot  say,  but  at  that  moment 
the  Squire  polished  off  his  fortieth  wink,  and, 
rousing  himself,  inquired  of  me  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  How  many  battles  did  you  say  your  father  had 
been  in,  Temple  ? " 
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*'A11  of  them,  I  believe,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"  Thanks,  thanks.  And  how  many  wounds 
did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Hundreds,  sii',"  I  replied. 

I  began  to  suspect  he  was  quizzing  me. 

"  Bless  me  !  I'm  obliged  !  Yery  cheering  ! — 
extensively  so,"  he  mumbled,  as  he  settled  back 
into  his  cushions  for  a  fresh  forty. 


DISTANCE    REFUSES    TO    ENCHANT    MY   \1EWS. 

I  dreamt  of  WiU  Teague,  and  thought  he  had 
caught  me  with  a  fishhook  baited  with  a  raisin. 
AVe  were  arguing  together  whether  I  was  a  phea- 
sant or  not,  when  Al  awoke  me  by  knocking  at 
my  door  to  know  if  I  was  awake  —  an  absurd 
proceeding. 

By  my  watch  it  was  seven,  an  hour  which  is 
suited  to  the  brute  creation,  but  is  quite  out  of 
character  with  a  reasoning  being  whose  breakfast 
is  prepared  for  him. 

We  inspected  the  ^Mayduke  outbuildings  and 
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cattle.  I  was  greatly  affected  by  the  superfine 
tail  belonging  so  the  chief  peacock.  In  a  quies- 
cent state  it  swept  the  lawn  like  a  bush-harrow, 
and,  when  put  up,  it  exceeded  in  circumference 
the  largest  gig-umbrella. 

"  Noble  bird  !  "  I  exclaimed,  fired  with  poetry. 
"  Well  may  other  fowls  hide  their  diminished 
heads  when  you  raise  your  extended  tail." 

*'  You  may  have  it  if  you  like,"  said  Al.  The 
expense  of  packing  up  the  tail  for  removal  forced 
me  to  decline  the  offer. 

An  Alderney  cow,  with  a  breath  that  would 
have  flavoured  tea,  fascinated  my  nose.  "  You 
may  have  her,  too,  if  you  like,"  was  Al's  pro- 
posal. 

He  also  presented  me  with  a  pig  and  a  pup, 
some  poultry  and  several  pigeons. 

The  extraordinary  misconduct  of  that  bad 
neighbour  Will  Teague  occupied  my  thoughts, 
and  I  asked  Al  to  point  out  his  abominable 
residence.  I  was  led  to  the  terrace,  when  Al 
said,  "  There  !  " 

I  looked,  and  saw  a  nasty  tenement  with  filthy 
appurtenances.      One  glance   at   the   disgusting 
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property  was  quite  enough  to  win  my  sympathy 
for  the  poor  Squire.  I  turned  from  it  with 
anger;  and,  to  take  the  taste  of  it  out  of  my 
eye,  gazed  upon  the  heauties  of  the  park. 

It  was  a  kind  of  park  that  had  taken  two  or 
three  hundred  years  setting  in  order.  Looking 
from  the  terrace,  the  grass  stretched  into  the 
valley  with  a  gentle  slope,  scarcely  steep  enough 
to  put  life  into  the  roll  of  a  Dutch  cheese,  yet 
sweeping  out  to  such  a  distance  that  Mount 
Carmel  was  left  high  and  dry,  and  could  look 
down  upon  the  round,  waving  treetops  helow. 
There  was  so  little  flat  land  in  the  hollow  that 
the  river  had  to  twist  itself  into  most  inconve- 
nient and  snakish  bends  to  find  a  course  for 
its  waters.  The  ground  facing  the  house  had 
been  cleared  of  timber  and  opened  to  the  view, 
and  the  eye  enjoyed  its  slant  down  the  velvety 
slope,  with  the  grass  just  high  enough  for  the 
larks  to  hide  in.  Beyond  rose  the  Broyldham 
hills,  patched  with  different-coloured  fields  and: 
veined  with  hedges. 

But  for  Will  Teague's  six  acres  it  would  have 
been  a  perfect  park.     His  detestable  handful  of 
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earth  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the  estate ;  it  was  the 
patch  on  the  new  garment,  the  stain  on  the  face 
of  the  landscape. 

Little  did  that  gambling  Mayduke,  when  the 
cards  played  so  spitefully  and  land  was  slipping 
away  at  every  cut  and  deal,  think  of  the  grief  his 
absurd  shuffling  was  preparing  for  his  proud  des- 
cendants. Horrible  six  acres  !  They  could  not 
be  screened  with  trees;  they  could  not  be  bricked 
out ;  they  must  be  looked  at  and  endured.  The 
wretched  hovel  stood  perched  up  on  a  slope,  star- 
ing like  a  saucy  beggar  at  the  rich  mansion  that 
wanted  it  to  "  go  away.'' 

I  could  see  from  the  terrace  that  the  glazing 
of  Will  Teague's  windows  was  imperfect,  and 
that,  rather  than  make  a  fuss  about  it,  he  had 
stopped  out  the  wind  with  old  rags  and  paper. 

But  for  the  smoke  curling  from  the  chimney 
it  •  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  anybody  would 
choose  to  live  in  such  a  brick-trap  of  a  house ; 
for,  although  crutched  up  with  timbers,  a  part 
of  the  wall  had  given  way,  strewing  the  yard  with 
bricks  ;  and  what  the  sparrows  had  spared  of  the 
thatch  the  wind  was  carrying  away,  so  that  the 
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rafters  sliowed  tlirough  the  sodden  roof.  There 
were  no  flowers  in  the  garden,  only  cinder-heaps, 
which  the  pigs  were  stirring  up  with  their  snouts. 
A  donkey,  in  an  attitude  of  confirmed  melancholy, 
was  kept  prisoner  in  its  small  enclosure  by  a 
paling  composed  of  the  sides  of  boxes,  cupboard 
doors,  branches  tied  together,  and  staves  of  bar- 
rels.    Everything  was  lazy,  dirty,  and  unnatural. 

TJie  Squii-e  caught  me  leaning  over  the  parapet 
and  thinking  hard  things  of  "Will  Teague.  He, 
too,  looked  towards  the  pigs,  and  they  instantly 
disagreed  with  him. 

With  a  smile,  which  if  kept  much  longer  would 
have  gone  bad  and  turned  to  anger,  he  remarked, 
*'  I  have,  Sir,  a  violent  prejudice  against  cinder- 
fed  pork.  As  an  experiment  it  is  curious,  and 
has  the. merit  of  not  being  expensive;  but,  con- 
sidered as  human  food,  I  proclaim  it  to  be  too 
speculative." 
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INTRODUCED   AGAIN   AND   NO    EXPLANATIONS 

NECESSARY. 

On  this  memorable  day  began  the  first  serious- 
torment  of  mj  life.  I  was  introduced  to  Squire 
Mayduke's  daughter. 

Helen  Mayduke  was  introduced  to  me  on  the 
last  day  in  June,  at  about  twenty  minutes  to  four 
o'clock.  That  I  could  swear  to.  I  and  Al  had 
been  out  setting  lines  for  eels,  and  I  had  no 
gloves  on  and  my  boots  were  wet  through.  We 
were,  I  also  remember,  very  warm ;  indeed,  I 
was  perfectly  unprepared  and  unfit  for  a  lady's 
society.  The  moment  I  beheld  her  on  the 
terrace  I  tried  to  sneak  awa}^,  but  it  was  too 
late,  for  she  had  seen  me  and  was  staring. 

"  My  darhng,  Mr.  Temple.  A  great  favourite 
here,  sir,  and,  I  warn  you,  an  unmerciful  tj^ant." 
This  was  my  introduction  to  Squire  Mayduke^s 
daughter.  I,  poor  wretch,  was  trying  to  hide  my 
dirty  boots,  and  would  have  given  shillings  for  an 
elegant  touch  of  a  comb. 

Whilst  Algernon  was  kissing  his  sister  I  made 
my  observations.     I   like    open   speaking,  so   I 
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shall  be  straightforward,  and  say  at  once  that 
she  was  what  hundreds  would  call  "  pretty.'^ 
She  is  older  now,  and  so  am  I.  Xow  thou- 
sands would  swear  she  is  beautiful.     So  do  I. 

It  was  very  agreeable  to  see  her,  when  her 
thick  curls  tumbled  heavily  over  her  eyes,  shake 
her  head  and  send  them  jingling  back  to  her 
shoulders.  It  was  very  pleasant,  too,  to  watch 
her  excited  face  (as  she  stared  up  into  her 
brother''s  countenance)  and  notice  the  different 
expressions  of  her  features  as  she  listened  to  his 
nonsense,  the  lips  now  parting  for  a  smile  or  the 
forehead  crumpling  up  for  a  good-humoured 
frown. 

The  pupils  of  her  eyes  were  so  large  they 
only  left  the  smallest  taste  in  life  of  the  apple, 
and  when  she  blinked  in  the  sunshine  the  long 
lashes  curled  up  like  springs  and  seemed  to  force 
the  lids  back  again. 

When  she  laughed  she  did  so  suddenly,  like 
children  in  their  sleep.  I  know  nothing  of 
her  figure,  owing  to  her  face;  but  I  am  siu'e 
she  wore  either  a  green,  or  a  red,  or  a  violet 
dress. 
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She  was  what  I  call  innocently  impertinent — 
unthinking  and  truthful  as  a  child — expressing 
herself  with  a  courage  that  at  times  wounded  my 
dignity.  She  was  fifteen  (next  birthday),  and 
took  great  advantage  of  my  admiration  for  her — 
in  fact,  I  was  bullied. 

I  suppose  the  Squire  had  been  telling  her 
about  me,  because  she  said  suddenly,  somewhat 
as  if  she  wanted  to  catch  me  off  my  guard  and 
thought  I  should  prefer  to  deceive  her,  "You  were 
born  in  India  ?  " 

My  reply  was  a  bow,  as  Eastern  and  rich  as  I 
could  make  it. 

"  Then  why  did  your  parents  send  you  away  ?  " 
she  asked. 

I  explained  to  her  that  to  me  the  separation 
was  so  far  agreeable  that  if  I  had  remained  in 
that  unpleasantly  warm  country  I  should  have 
perished. 

"  Have  you  any  sisters  ?  "  she  inquired,  point 
blank,  but  in  a  voice  that  would  have  set  an  in- 
sult to  music. 

**  One,  but  I  have  never  seen  her,"  I  re- 
plied. 
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"Never  seen  her!''  she  exclaimed;  "that  is 
the  same  as  having  no  sister/' 

She  also  asked  most  kindly  after  my  parents ; 
what  my  mother  was  like ;  whether  she  was  tall 
or  short ;  if  I  was  hke  her,  and  how  she  di'essed. 

"  I  do  not  remember  my  mother,"  I  answered. 

This  made  her  sad.  She  drew  closer  to  me 
and  looked  into  my  face  with  an  incredulous 
stare,  but  my  looks  upheld  the  truth,  and  she 
believed  me,  monstrous  as  it  seemed. 

"You  are  like  me,"  she  sighed.  "I  do  not 
remember  my  mother,  but  I  like  oiu'  graveyard 
better  than  India." 

I  had  also  to  reply  concerning  my  father. 
Was  he  rich  ?  Was  he  brave  ?  Was  he  kind  ? 
Was  he — ever  so  many  things  ? 

"  I  do  not  remember  my  father,"  I  answered, 
moved  almost  to  tears  with  the  thoughts  she  had 
roused. 

Then  she  sighed  deeply,  as  if  my  case  were 
hopeless  indeed,  and  to  comfort  me  she  took  my 
hand  in  hers  and,  half  frightened,  peeped  up 
into  my  moistened  eyes. 

Perhaps   she  feared    that   my   harsh   destiny 
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might  influence  liers,  for  she  glided  to  her 
father's  side  and  clung  to  his  arm  tightly 
(although  it  seriously  interfered  with  the  paper 
he  was  reading),  looking  towards  me  the  while, 
half  defiantly,  as  though,  poor  child,  I  could 
whisk  away  that  stout-huilt  Squire  and  make 
her,  like  myself,  a  stranger  to  her  loved  parent. 

My  examination  being  over,  I  descended  from 
the  witness-box  and  entered  the  house. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Helen  ?''  asked  AI. 
*'  I  haven't  thought  at  all,"  I  answered.    "  She 
wouldn't  give  me  time.     Til  tell  you  in  a  year's 
time.'' 

"  You  are  to  marry  her,  you  know.    We  agreed 
to  that  months  ago,  so  no  shirking!" 
"  Then  I'll  tell  you  in  four  years'  time." 
At  dinner  Helen  insisted  on  sitting  next   to 
ine.     From  the  interest  she  took  in  everything 
I   did    she   evidently   considered    me   the   most 
unhappy  of    boykind.      It  was  very  like  being 
dangerously  ill  and  having  a  nurse  by  one's  side. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  considerably  startled  by 
the  question  she  put  when,  later  in  the  evening, 
we  were  shaking  hands  at  bedtime. 
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"  Can  you  dig  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Of  course  I  can  dig,"  I  stammered.  "  Every- 
body— that  is,  anj^body — can  dig." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  she  observed,  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  my  confusion.  "  I 
shall  want  you  to-morrow." 


DISGRACEFUL    ATTEMPT    TO    WORRY   A   YOUNG   MAX. 

Algernon  was  wrath  when  he  found  on  the 
morrow  that  Helen  required  my  services  to 
labour  in  her  garden.  They  had  a  fearful 
quarrel  about  me. 

"  You  shan't !"  said  he. 

"I  shall!"  said  she. 

It  was  put  to  me  pointedly  whether  I  would 
go  fishing  with  Algernon  or  go  digging  for 
Helen.  My  gallantry  decided  for  the  spade, 
but  the  fishhook  entered  my  heart,  for  it  was  a 
fine  day  for  a  rise. 

I  particularly  noticed  that  though  Helen  made 
me  work  very,  I  may  say  too,  hard,  she  did  ab- 
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solutely  nothing  herself.  She  preferred  direct- 
ing mj^  labours  and  seeing  me  sink  with  fatigue. 

Her  particular  garden  had,  to  my  sorrow,  been 
sadly  neglected  during  her  absence  from  home. 
The  strongest  and  most  important  plant  was  a 
thistle,  and  there  was  not  a  bad  feed  of  grass  on 
the  principal  flower-bed. 

Before  I  could  dig,  she  said,  I  must  weed  the 
ground.  After  protesting,  I  stooped  and  pulled 
up  a  handful.  My  braces  were  tight,  and  ren- 
dered the  attitude  unpleasant ;  besides,  my  hands, 
being  delicate,  would  be  spoiled. 

*'  Go  on  !^^  was  her  inhuman  command. 

I  soon  discovered  that  she  lacked  system  in 
her  operations,  and  wasted  my  time  woefully  by 
changing  her  plans. 

I  had  scarcely  pulled  up  weeds  enough  to  fill 
my  hat  than  I  was  dispatched  for  a  watering-pot, 
for  the  refreshment  of  a  sickly  geranium,  sup- 
posed to  be  dying  of  thirst.  Yet  scarcely  had 
I  given  the  poor  plant  a  cup  of  drink  when 
I  was  commanded  to  put  down  the  can  and 
ordered  away  for  a  hand-barrow  and  a  hoe. 

I  stared  at  her  in  astonishment,  half  deter- 
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mined  to  mutiny ;  but  lier  pretty  face  looked  so 
wise  and  solemn,  and  the  shadow  cast  by  her 
broad  hat  became  her  so  mightily,  that  I  went 
about  my  business  meekly. 

"  Hoe  the  path,"  was  her  decree,  and  I  fell  to 
scraping. 

"Faster!'^  she  cried;  and  I,  fL'ightened,  went 
faster. 

"  Now,  I  think,  we'll  dig,"  she  ordered,  just  as 
I  was  settling  to  my  work.  We  did  not  dig,  but 
I  did. 

I  directed  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
wearing  polished  leather  shoes,  and  that  the  mould 
was  damp  and  clinging. 

"Dig!"  she  exclaimed  with  overwhelming 
dignity,  and  stamping  her  foot  so  violently  that 
she  nearly  indented  the  gravel. 

Trembling  before  her  anger,  I  thrust  the 
spade  into  the  ground  with  such  force  that 
the  earth  yielded  like  butter.  "  Where  shall  I 
put  it  ? "  I  asked,  holding  towards  her  the  lump 
of  mould. 

"  For  the  present  you  may  put  it  down," 
were    her   orders.      *'I'm  tired.     You  may   sit 
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down  on  the  barrow  for  a  little  time  and  talk  to 
me/' 

I  gratefully  obeyed  her,  and  sat  meekly 
looking  into  her  face  and  awaiting  her  pleasure. 

After  glancing  at  me  for  a  second,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  You're  in  a  rage  ! '"' 

I  almost  fell  off  the  wheelbarrow.  *'  I  can  as- 
sure you,"  I  began. 

*' You're  in  a  dreadful  rage,^'  she  insisted. 

"  Upon  my  honour,^'  I  commenced. 

"You  are  sulking,"  she  cried,  slapping  her 
little  hands  with  such  violence  I  expected  every 
minute  she  would  break  them.  *'Your  mouth 
looks  very  wicked." 

Such  severe  cruelty  as  this  is  not  only  con  • 
trary  to  law  but  is  opposed  to  progress.  I  was 
about  to  speak  my  mind  on  the  subject,  but  on 
looking  up  at  her  wonderful  young  face  I  lost 
myself  and  laughed. 

If  she  had  bought  and  paid  for  me  she  could 
not  have  monopolised  my  limbs  or  disposed  of 
my  time  more  saucily. 

"  If  I  let  you  go  to-day  will  you  be  good-tem- 
pered to-morrow? "  she  asked.  Then,  with  a  busi- 
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ness  look,  she  said, "  What  shall  we  do  to-morrow? 
I  must  have  some  primrose-roots  for  the  border, 
and  there  is  Fido  to  wash.  Which  shall  we 
do?'' 

Fido  was  an  abominable  spaniel.  With  an 
effort,  I  rebelled  against  Fido. 

"  He's  very  good,"  she  i)leaded. 

"  I  will  not  wash  Fido,"  I  asserted. 

"  He  doesn't  splash." 

"Not  for  five  pounds." 

"  It  doesn't  take  long,"  she  added. 

*'  Not  for  twenty  pounds,"  I  declared. 

She  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  calmly 
replied,  "  Of  course  I  shall  not  give  you  twenty 
pounds.  It  is  by  far  too  much.  Very  well,  then ; 
we'll  go  to  the  woods  for  primrose -roots.  You 
needn't  wash  Fido — yetJ' 


REVOLTING  BEHAVIOUR  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

I  have  no   hesitation   in    saying   that  Helen, 
during  my  stay  at  Mount  Carmel,  behaved  badly 
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to  me.  She  took  a  mean  advantage  of  her  pretty, 
childish  face. 

If  I  refused  her  anj^thing,  the  brightness  of 
her  eyes  was  turned  off  as  suddenly  as  gas,  and 
her  face  was  in  darkness  ;  and  when,  alarmed  at 
this  sudden  gloom,  I  gave  waj'-  to  her  wishes  and 
promised  obedience,  in  an  instant  there  was  a 
grand  illumination,  and  every  feature  was  at 
work  answering  to  her  delight. 

Algernon  was  jealous  of  his  sister's  influ- 
ence over  me.  Whenever  he  met  me  in  attend- 
ance upon  her  he  would  blurt  out  in  his  big- 
chested  way,  "  You  came  here  to  see  me,  and 
not  Nell.  What  are  you  bothering  with  her 
for?" 

But  Helen  had  only  to  turn  her  queer  little 
head  and  beckon  me  with  her  finger  to  ruin  poor 
Al's  pleadings.  She  had  thre^ened  me  that  if 
ever  I  disobeyed  her  she  would  make  me  hem 
dusters,  and  I  was  afraid. 

There  were  fights  over  my  body.  "  To-morrow 
we  go  to  Broyldham,  Yal.  "  It's  the  bean-feast. 
You  promised  me  a  week  ago,"  the  brother  would 
say. 
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Before  I  had  time  to  answer  for  myself  Helen 
would  exclaim,  in  a  lialf-petulant  voice,  as  if  she 
disliked  her  i^roperty  to  be  meddled  with,  "  That 
is  perfectly  impossible.     I  want  him." 

"  You  hear,  Al  ? "  I  would  mumble  meekly. 
"  She  wants  me/' 

"He  shall  come  with  me,  whether  you  want 
him  or  not,"  bounced  big  Al,  jerking  his  head 
viciously. 

She  knew  it  was  useless  to  fight  against  him, 
and  that  her  only  chance  of  gaining  the  victory 
was  to  wheedle  me.  The  notion  of  the  bean- 
feast was  so  much  to  my  liking  that  her  authority 
was  tottering,  when  with  consummate  genius  she 
peeped  up  into  my  face  with  an  anxious  pleading 
look  that  would  have  made  Herod  love  children. 
I  was  prostrated  to  the  dust  as  she  said,  ''  You 
will  not  leave  me,  Val,  eh  ?  Say  you  won't — do 
— please ! " 

I  felt  as  if  twenty  patent  locks  had  been  fixed 
on  my  prison-door  and  all  the  keys  lost. 

Algernon  exerted  himself  to  his  utmost  to  set 
me  at  liberty.  He  complained  to  Aunt  Euth, 
who  immediately  considered  Helen's  conduct  to 
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be  bold  and  thoughtless,  and  promised  to  speak 
to  the  Sqmre  on  the  subject. 

*'  My  dear  Frank,"  she  observed  to  the  head  of 
the  Maydukes,  after  telling  her  story,  "  I  should 
like  you  to  talk  seriously  to  Helen,  and  put  an 
end  to  this  nonsense." 

"Nonsense  !"  echoed  the  Squire. 

*'  Remember,  my  dear  Frank,"  continued  Aunt 
Ruth,  staring  hard  to  see  whether  it  was  an 
accidental  or  a  mocking  echo  ;  "  Remember,  my 
dear,  this  Mr.  Temple  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  us 
all,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  it  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  excessively  imprudent  to  allow  him  to 
be  so  constantly  with  Helen,  filling  her  giddy 
head  with  a  pack  of  absurd  rubbish." 

"Rubbish  !"  exclaimed  the  echo. 

Aunt  Ruth  turned  upon  the  delinquent  and 
looked  crushing-machines  at  him. 

"  Occasionally,  Francis,  it  is  well  to  be  serious, 
and  listen  to  advice,"  she  remarked ;  "  I  simply 
wished  to  remind  you  that  Mr.  Temple  is  a  young 
man  of  eighteen,  and  Helen  will  shortly  be  fifteen. 
Unless  you  would  prefer  their  forming  some 
ridiculously    romantic     attachment    which    will 
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annoy  them  through  life,  I  would  humbly  sug- 
gest that  they  should  be  less  frequently  together, 
and  this  intimacy  checked  before  it  becomes 
troublesome  to  us  all." 

"  Poor  things  ! "  muttered  the  Squire. 

"I  am  waiting  for  your  answer,  Frank," 
observed  Miss  Ruth. 

"  Poor  childi-en  !"  he  murmured. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  Francis,"  asked  Aunt 
Ptuth,  with  freezing  dignity,  "  that  you  approve 
of  Helen's  unaccountable  intimacy  with  this 
young  man  ?  " 

"Poor  babes!"  said  the  Squire,  looking  up  at 
her  and  laughing,  "  let  them  be  happy  while  they 
may." 

But  Aunt  Ruth  was  not  far  wrong  in  her  sus- 
picions, though  the  Squire  refused  to  believe  her 
warning.  "  Nearly  eighteen "  is  a  highly  sensi- 
tive age,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  instan- 
taneous process ;  and  I  confess  openly  that  I 
more  than  once  reminded  Al  of  his  liberal 
promise  to  make  me  a  present  of  his  sister. 

So  highly  did  I  now  esteem  that  young  lady 
for  her  many  virtues,  including  the  colour  of  her 
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hair,  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  and  the  shape 
of  her  face,  that  I  actually  went  to  the  poetic 
extreme  of  sowing  mustard  and  cress  in  the  form 
of  her  name,  and  afterwards,  for  fear  the  salad 
might  betray  me,  eating  the  same  with  all  the 
relish  of  the  devouring  passion. 


AMONG   SWINE. 


"When  the  weather  was  fine  it  was  a  practice 
with  the  Squire  to  pass  the  half-hour  between 
the  first  and  second  dinner-bells  walking  briskly 
on  the  terrace  to  sharpen  his  appetite. 

There  was  an  imposing  dignity  about  this 
gentleman^s  afternoon's  ''get  up"  which  gave 
me  the  impression  that  he  had  passed  the 
morning  drawing  thousand-pound  cheques.  He 
looked  stiff,  clean,  and  healthy.  For  the  first 
half-hour  after  putting  on  a  shirt  collar  he  was 
always  haughty  and  military  in  his  bearing. 
With  his  hair  and  whiskers  brushed  severely  to 
the  front,  with  his  wristbands  reaching  to  his 
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knuckles,  and  his  shoes  creaking  a  penny 
trumpet  accompaniment  to  his  march,  his  pre- 
sence was  to  me  so  oyerpoweringly  majestic 
that  I  considered  it  an  honour  to  keep  step  with 
him. 

On  such  occasions  it  was  our  custom  whenever 
he  felt  a  little  puffy  to  lean  over  the  parapet  and 
look  towards  the  residence  of  Will  Teague,  Esq. 
The  Squire  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  every- 
thing that  concerned  the  wicked  William's  pro- 
perty. 

"  Bless  me  ! "  he  would  say ;  "  the  white  sow 
has  farrowed ;  and  a  fine  litter  it  is." 

Or,  perhaps,  he  might  with  his  quick  eye  pick 
out  some  object  of  interest  on  the  cinder-heaps, 
and  observe,  "  Surely  I  can  perceive  tlie  shell  of 
a  lobster." 

But  there  was  no  malice  in  his  remarks. 

It  began  to  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Teague  was 
never  to  be  seen  walking  about  his  freehold 
grounds.  I  was  impatient  to  behold  this  mortal 
foe  of  the  ]\Iaydukes,  but,  stare  when  I  would, 
early  or  late,  the  only  living  creatures  that  met 
my  eye  were  the  pigs.     But  that  the  chimney 
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(3ontinued  to  smoke^  I  should  have  concluded 
that  William  Teague,  Esq.,  was  defunct. 

It  was  Helen's  opinion  that  he  was  ill  and 
ought  to  be  seen  to. 

Aunt  Kuth  protested  that  we  were  bothering 
our  wits  uselessly,  for  the  man  sometimes  laid  in 
bed  for  a  month  right  off. 

Algernon  was  prepared  to  prove  that  he  had 
been  tipsy  for  j^ears. 

The  Squire,  taking  more  lofty  ground,  asserted 
that  his  enemy's  mind  was  tormenting  him  for 
his  persecution  of  the  Maydukes,  and  he  dared 
not  face  the  daylight. 

Every  day  at  dinner  some  one  was  sure  to  ask, 
"  Who  has  seen  Will  Teague  ? "  and  every  day 
the  question  was  followed  by  silence. 

I  had  resolved  to  have  a  peep  at  this  curious 
being,  even  though  he  set  his  pigs  at  me  or  pelted 
me  with  his  cinders.  The  time  for  returning  to 
the  dreary  abode  of  the  learned  Stinger  was  close 
at  hand,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

Without  telling  any  one  of  my  intentions,  for 
fear  I  might  be  considered  a  traitor  in  the  camp, 
1  one  morning  crept  awa}^  from  Mount  Carmel — 
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cautiously,  as  if  I  were  carrying  off  the  plate. 
Keeping  on  the  shady  side  of  the  road,  I  darted 
off  towards  the  cinder-heaps  at  a  pace  which 
would  have  distressed  a  Bow-street  runner. 

When  I  reached  the  lane  which  turns  oft'  from 
the  main  road  and  forms  a  convenient  cart-drive 
up  to  the  tumble-down  residence,  I  peeped  over 
the  bank  to  see  if  anybody  was  on  the  Mayduke 
terrace ;  and  then,  the  coast  being  clear,  I  held 
up  my  trousers,  and  tripped  it  like  a  giii  at  a 
dancing  -  lesson,  pointing  my  toes  over  the 
puddles  and  skipping  the  ruts  elegantly.  There 
was  no  chance  of  my  mistaldng  my  way,  owing 
to  the  cinders.  I  had  but  to  follow  my 
nose. 

The  pigs  were  the  first  obstacles  I  met  with. 
They  frightened  me.  They  came  trotting  up  in 
cavahy  order,  with  noses  erect  and  ears  flopping,, 
and  grunting  like  lions,  as  though  they  looked 
upon  me  as  delicate  eating. 

To  ascertain  the  position  and  force  of  Teague 
I  looked  through  a  window;  but  the  cobwebs 
were  as  thick  upon  the  panes  as  wire  blinds,  and 
I  could  see  nothing  but  the  dim  outline  of  a  wine- 
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bottle  witli  a  candle  in  it  and  a  few  pomatum- 
pots. 

My  only  alternative  was  to  go  to  the  door  and 
listen.  I  heard  a  groan,  I  heard  a  voice  cry  out, 
*•  Oh,  murder,  murder  !     Curse  the  legs  ! " 

Painfully  excited  and  alarmed,  I  tried  to  with- 
draw ;  but  six  mud-stained  pigs,  with  snouts  flat 
and  wet  as  oysters,  were  trying  to  root  up  my 
trousers,  and  I  suppose  I  made  a  noise,  for  the 
same  voice  that  had  called  "  Murder ! "  now 
ordered  me  to  "  Come  in,"  and,  kicking  at  the 
nearest  snout,  I  entered. 

The  man  who  had  spoken  was,  I  concluded. 
Will  Teague. 

Helen  had  guessed  rightly  when  she  supposed 
him  to  be  ill,  and  I  was  glad  that  the  most  chari- 
table conclusion  should  be  the  correct  one ;  but 
a  more  uninteresting  patient  I  never  beheld. 

He  was  an  old  man,  and  I  have  leamt  to  rever- 
ence grey  hairs ;  but  old  men  with  matted,  dirt- 
stained  locks  do  not  win  my  respect,  especially  if 
the  bald  head  be  of  a  leaden  colour  and  the 
unshorn  chin  resemble  the  fur  of  the  domestic 
mouse. 
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I  stared  at  Mr.  Teague,  and  he,  raising  himself 
in  his  bed,  stared  at  me,  supporting  himseK  on 
his  arms,  as  a  dog  sits,  and  permitted  me  to  see 
a  shirt  which  ought  to  have  been  made  a  parish 
question  and  sent  to  the  wash  instantly. 

"  Oh,  dear  me !  I  thought  you  was  the  woman 
that  cleans  for  me,"  gTumbled  poor  Mr.  Teague 
in  a  peevish  tone,  and,  overcome  by  the  disap- 
pointment, he  threw  himself  back  on  his  pillow 
and  groaned  forth,  "  No  breakfast !  no  baccy  !  no 
nothin',  but  only  rheumatiz,  rheumatiz,  rheu- 
matiz ! " 

Suddenly  remembering  my  presence,  he  turned 
round  sharply  and  said,  "  Look  here,  mister  !  I 
don't  want  no  more  tracks  ;  so  take  'em  to  them 
as  has  the  legs  to  enjoy  them;  but,  if  you  are 
a  Christian  and  likes  to  do  good,  I  wish  you'd 
step  round  to  Mrs.  Muggis^s  for  a  ounce  of  baccy. 
Say  it's  for  me,  and  she  knows." 

Bhnded  by  his  agony,  the  miserable  creature 
did  not  remark  that  I  wore  a  crimson  cravat  and 
a  horseshoe  pin. 

Perhaps  I  was  frightened  of  this  man  and  afraid 
to  refuse  his  request ;   perhaps  I  was  flattered 
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at  his  mistaking  me  (after  the  many  sins  I  had 
committed)  for  a  religious  distributor  of  tracts; 
perhaps  I  really  pitied  and  wished  to  comfort 
the  poor  earthworm  trodden  down  and  writhing 
in  pain.  At  all  events,  I  promised  to  do  his 
errand,  merely  asking,  before  I  set  out,  for 
safety's  sake,  if  the  pigs  were  quiet. 

"  Quiet  ?  "  he  answered  pettishly  ;  "  you  might 
sleep  with  them." 

Following  his  instructions,  I  hurried  to  the  vil- 
lage, sought  out  the  allsorts-shop,  and  purchased 
half  a  pound  of  rare  and  choice  black  and  strong 
tobacco  from  a  lady  who  kindly  left  off  peeling 
onions  purposely  to  serve  me. 

This  I  presented  to  Mr.  Teague,  with  my 
sincere  wishes  that  it  might  do  him  good  and 
assist  his  recovery.  Furthermore,  I,  obeying  his 
orders,  hunted  behind  his  hay-stuffed  bolster 
until  I  found  a  dirty  little  pipe,  and,  after  filling 
it  with  the  weed,  I  completed  my  office  by  hold- 
ing a  light  to  the  bowl. 

Soon  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  suck 
the  flame  into  the  pipe  and  the  fumes  into  his 
mouth,  gasping,  fishlike,  until  his  jaws  were  well 
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filled  with  smoke,  which  smoke,  after  wandering 
about  the  back  ways  of  his  head,  slowly  made 
its  appearance  at  his  nostrils ;  and  if  the  locks 
that  grew  on  his  temples  had  been  half  as  white 
as  the  smoke  that  curled  around  them  I  should 
have  been  better  pleased. 

The  odour  of  the  tobacco  made  a  pleasant  ad- 
dition to  the  atmosphere.  With  closed  ej'es  he 
continued  to  pull  and  puff,  and  I,  having  nothing 
to  do,  opened  mine  and  looked  about  me. 

It  puzzled  me  that  Mr.  Teague  should  have 
so  obstinately  refused  his  rich  neighbour's  gene- 
rous offers,  and  should  cling  so  tenaciously  to  his 
rags  and  dirt.  He  had  but  to  sign  a  deed  to 
receive  a  thousand  pounds,  besides  a  handsome 
annuity ;  and  yet  he  stubbornly  preferred  a  filthy 
life  of  want  and  disgrace. 

What  a  cottage  (thought  I)  he  might  have 
built  in  place  of  this  loathsome  habitation  ! 

On  the  window-sills  were  ranged  old  bottles 
of  every  description — wine,  ink,  pickle,  and  black- 
ing— besides  gallipots,  treasures  of  old  iron,  a 
cow's  horn,  and  bits  of  candle. 

All  this  was  very  sad  and  unholy,  and  showed 
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that  Mr.  Teague  acted  vdtliout  liouseliold  system, 
and  was  wrong  to  remain  a  bachelor. 

Another  feature  in  Mr.  Teague's  domestic 
economy  was  that  he  not  only  did  his  washing 
at  home,  but  also  his  drying ;  for  hanging  from 
a  string  across  the  room  were  stockings  and 
something ,  like  a  shirt  that  had  "  braved  a  thou- 
sand years." 

Had  there  been  a  Mrs.  Teague  I  doubt  if  she 
would  have  encouraged  her  husband's  specula- 
tions in  the  fur  trade  so  far  as  to  have  allowed  a 
bunch  of  rabbit-skins  to  dangle  against  the  cup- 
board door,  or  have  taken  sufficient^interest  in  the 
paper  manufactures  as  to  have  permitted  mounds 
of  mouldy  rags  to  heap  up  a  convenient  corner. 
The  cracked  pans  filled  with  the  treasures  of  the 
dustyard  would,  however  valuable,  have  been  re- 
moved to  a  healthy  distance,  and  the  old  plates, 
with  the  grease  of  fifty  fat  meals  congealed  upon 
them,  would  have  been  taken  off  the  floor  and 
washed,  and  put  away  in  their  proper  places. 

The  more  I  examined  into  Mr.  Teague's  house- 
hold eccentricities  the  more  they  frightened  me. 
I  felt  convinced  I  should  carry  back  with  me  to 
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Mount  Carmel  some  dreadful  fever  which  would 
force  Helen  to  have  her  head  shaved  and  tuck 
me  into  an  early  coffin  from  remorse. 

Most  fortunately,  Mr.  Teague  dispelled  these 
gloomy  ideas  hy  suddenly  asking  me,  with  a 
rude  vehemence  which  demanded  instant  atten- 
tion, "  Since  you  ain't  brought  no  tracks,  what 
did  you  come  for  ?  " 

If  he  had  asked  me  the  last  riddle  he  could 
not  have  puzzled  me  more ;  but,  fortunately,  his 
thoughts  suddenly  diverged  into  a  mercantile 
channel,  and  relieved  me  of  the  trouble  of  reply- 
ing. It  was  the  sudden  idea  of  a  thoroughly 
business  man  who  likes  to  turn  a  penny,  no 
matter  how. 

"  You  don't  happen  to  want  about  three  stone 
of  tracks,  do  ye  ? ''  he  asked. 

Not  being  connected  with  a  circulating  library, 
I  declined. 

"  I've  got  hundreds  of  ^em,  as  they've  gied  me 
— all  clean,  and  beautiful  reading.  You  shall 
have  'em  reasonable." 

"  Have  you  read  them  ? "  I  asked,  beginning 
to  think  that  William  Teague,  Esq.,  was  not  only 
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a  dirty  old  man,  but  a  wicked  old  pagan  into  tlie 
bargain. 

"Never  could  read  printings,"  lie  replied,  in  a 
confidential  manner.  "  When  the  letters  is  large 
and  white  on  black — such  as  '  Beer  to  be  drunked 
on  the  premises  '  or  *  wdll  be  persecuted  ' — why, 
I  can  read  such  as  them  by  the  hour ;  but  the 
paper  marks  knocks  me  out  of  eyesight.  Names 
on  carts  Fve  got  at,  likewise  milestones  and 
turnpike -tickets.  But  if  you  ain^t  brought  no 
tracks,  and  won't  buy  no  tracks,  what  a7'e  you  up 
to?" 

I  stammered  out  something  to  the  effect  that 
I  thought  he  was  ill,  and  came  to  see  if  he  re- 
quired assistance. 

"  Well,  you  ain't  made  a  mistake  this  time," 
moaned  the  poor  wretch,  sorrowfully,  as  he 
tossed  about  in  his  miserable  bed  —  a  purple- 
stained  four-poster,  with  an  arched  roof  not 
unlike  an  ambitious  toy  theatre ;  "  you  can  tell 
your  friends  as  sent  you  that  the  rheumatiz 
has  underminded  my  legs  most  complete, 
and  I  might  as  well  try  to  walk  on  bolsters 
Look    here,"   he    added,    deter- 
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mined  to  prove  liis  words  by  trying  to  raise  his 
foot. 

I  wished  from  my  heart  he  had  not  considered 
this  self-torture  necessary;  I  would  have  believed 
him  without  seeing  his  starting  eyes  and  com- 
pressed lips,  or  hearing  his  moans  as  his  body 
quivered  with  the  agony. 

I  sprang  forward,  begging  him  to  remain  at 
peace,  and  assuring  him  that  such  painful  evi- 
dences of  truth  were  not  required. 

When  he  had  somewhat  recovered  from  his 
torment  he  looked  up  into  my  face,  and,  shaking 
his  head  solemnly, panted  forth,  "I  canH  imagine 
why  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  wam^t  the  rheu- 
matiz.  That  would  have  been  enough  without 
the  others.  You  might  have  all  the  Jews  in  the 
world,  and  welcome,  if  my  knees  was  only  a  little 
easier  in  the  jints.  0  dear,  and  God  bless  you  ' 
I'm  bad." 

I  stood  by  this  silly  creature's  bed  consoling 
him  with  words  of  pity  and  offering  to  do  what 
I  could  to  help  him  in  his  trouble,  almost  indeed, 
undertaking,  had  he  insisted  on  it,  to  see  to  the 
cinders  and   the  pigs,  or  anything  he  pleased ; 
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for  in  his  half -closed  eyes  the  tears  were  collect- 
ing about  the  lashes,  and  all  my  impulses  were 
charitable. 

My  services  were  accepted  in  a  most  eccen- 
tric manner.  He  asked  me  to  lift  a  very  dis- 
agreeable sack  from  an  excessively  unpleasant 
hamper. 

I  did  so,  and  a  fine  tabby  cat  jumped  ac- 
tively from  the  basket.  I  thought  this  novel 
and  funny. 

The  invalid,  at  the  sight  of  puss,  instantly 
roared  forth,  "  Kill  that  cat — kick  her  till  she 
dies.^' 

Of  course  I  did  not  do  so,  but  stood  still, 
stiff  with  surprise  at  his  singular  request,  when 
a  twinge  of  pain  quelled  his  fury  and  restored 
his  senses.  "She's  been  eating  my  soup  again!" 
groaned  Mr.  Teague. 

On  looking  into  the  hamper  I  beheld  an  iron 
pot  filled  with  liquid,  and  informed  him  of  my 
discovery. 

"  Is  there  much  left  ?  "  he  inquired. 

I  imagine  my  reply  was  satisfactory,  for  he 
grunted,   what    I    understood  to  be   "  What  a 
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mussy  !  "  He  further  directed  me  to  draw  the 
fire  together  and  warm  up  this  liquid. 

Many  a  time  have  I,  when  repenting  of  evil, 
remembered  these  Christianly  actions  and  been 
consoled,  for  they  were  repugnant,  and  yet  in 
charity  I  fulfilled  them. 

I  stood  over  this  iron  pot  watching  the  thick 
bubbles  rise,  and  every  now  and  then  replying 
to  Mr.  Teague's  inquiries  of  "  Do  it  simmer  ?  " 

He  was  excited,  and  seemingly  restored  to 
health.  "  The  moment  it  comes  to  a  boil,  off 
with  it,"  he  observed,  quite  cheerily.  The  fact 
was  he  was  hungry. 

Acting  by  his  directions,  I  brought  a  pudding- 
basin,  slightly  smaller  than  a  helmet,  and  placed 
it  before  him.  Then  I,  the  son  of  an  officer 
in  the  army — I,  who  stood  so  high  in  my  own 
esteem — laid  hold  of  the  pot-handle.  "  May  the 
cripple's  meal  comfort  him ! "  was  my  only 
thought.  Nay,  when  he  bade  me  fetch  a  straw- 
berry-pottle and,  holding  it  as  a  strainer,  filter 
the  broth  through  it,  I  did  not  even  laugh,  though 
my  sides  were  moving. 

**  There  was  coals  in  it  last  time,"  explained 
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the  invalid,  "  and  my  teeth  ain't  what  they  used 
to  were  for  grit." 

When  at  last  1  wished  Mr.  Teague  a  good 
morning,  pity  had  a  strong  hold  upon  me  and  in- 
fluenced my  reason.  As  I  hreathed  the  fresh  air 
and  got  awa}^  from  the  cinder-heaps  mj^  judgment 
revived.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  William 
Teague,  Esq.,  was  a  living  proof  that  man  was 
an  animal.  I  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  it 
was  impossible  for  a  human  being  to  be  more 
degraded  than  the  dirt-stained  Teague. 

Yet,  thought  I,  it  is  but  a  poor  worm,  working 
only  its  own  evil,  and  harmless  to  others.  What 
might  not  I  myself  have  been  if,  like  this  Teague, 
my  lot  had  been  decreed  among  swine  and  to 
lead  their  life  ?  By  what  blessed  ordinance  was 
it  that  I  was  born  of  Colonel  Temple  instead  of 
this  cinder-gatherer  ?  Besides,  there  was  a  sign 
that  the  grace  of  Heaven  still  rested  on  the 
cripple's  heart,  for  as  I  left  him  he  blessed  me, 
crying,  "  God's  comfort  warm  your  heart  and 
preserve  your  limbs  ! — you  have  cheered  me." 

At  dinner  I  said  abruptly  to  the  Squire,  "  I 
have  been  to  see  Will  Teague."     It  seemed  to 
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me  that  it  was  my  honest  duty  to  tell  him  this, 
lest  he  might,  by  chance,  hear  of  my  visit  and 
misjudge  me. 

"I  saw  you  there,"  he  answered,  smiling  most 
kindly,  as  if  my  frankness  had  pleased  him. 

Helen  stared  with  her  eyes  at  full  magnifying 
focus,  and  Aunt  Ruth  gave  a  little  cry  and  laid 
down  her  knife  and  fork.  "  Now  tell  me 
honestly,  Mr.  Temple,  and  do  not  deceive  me," 
she  exclaimed,  "  is  it  true  he  sleeps  in  his 
trousers  ?  " 

I  related  all  I  had  seen  and  heard,  from  the 
grunting  of  the  pigs  and  the  moaning  of  the  sick 
man,  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  dirty  home  and 
the  misery  of  its  dirt}^  owner. 

"Bless  me,"  cried  Aunt  Ruth,  "this  is  dread- 
ful !  He  must  have  embrocation  stuff  and  beef 
tea." 

The  Squire  inquired  if  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  drinkinsf  wine  with  me. 
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SUFFERINGS  AND  NARROW  ESCAPE  FROM  LUNACY, 

It  was  with  an  aching  heart  that  I  prepared 
to  return  to  the  dismal  ahode  of  the  learned 
Stinger.  After  the  luxury  of  the  past  six  weeks 
how  prison -like  would  that  gaunt,  classic  pile 
seem  to  me,  with  its  contract  rations  and  whole- 
sale parental  care. 

I  presented  my  friend  Mr,  Teague  with  a 
pound  of  tohacco  and  hade  him  bear  up  bravely 
until  our  next  meeting. 

"  And  you,  Helen,"  I  sighed  forth  when  the 
time  arrived  for  shaking  that  young  lady's  dimi- 
nutive hand,  "  before  a  week  is  passed  you  will 
have  forgotten  me." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  she. 

With  pleasure  I  bear  testimony  to  Algernon's 
rectitude  of  conduct  and  knowledge  of  his 
station.  The  moment  we  entered  the  dismal 
hall  of  Stinger  the  boy  returned  to  his  duties 
as  my  fag,  called  me  "  Sir,"  carried  my  parcels 
upstairs,'  and  placed  at  my  disposal  the  nume- 
rous delicacies  he  had  brought  from  home.     I 
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need  not  say  that  I  allowed  him  to  help  himself 
liberally  to  those  good  things. 

Soon  it  was  whispered  among  the  young 
fellows  at  Stinger's  that  Temple  was  in  love 
with  Mayduke's  sister,  and  that  Mayduke  had 
promised  to  make  her  marry  Temple. 

It  vexed  me  that  Al  should  have  betrayed 
my  secret,  though  it  gained  me  great  import- 
ance among  my  companions,  many  of  whom 
were  of  opinion  that  I  had  foolishly  thrown 
myself  away.  I  was  at  that  tender  age  when 
love  may  be  called  spontaneous  combustion. 

It  is  always  curious  to  trace  the  phenomena 
of  violent  emotions  on  different  subjects.  With 
me  love  first  attacked  my  eating,  and  that  with 
such  venom  that  the  sight  of  mutton  and  beef 
blanched  my  cheeks.  But  for  a  dietary  of 
sponge-cakes  I  must  have  withered.  I  became 
romantically  sjTnpathetic  and  gave  pennies  to 
the  little  boys. 

My  notions  of  delicacy  were  also   quickened, 

and  if  a  youth  used   gross  language  I  instantly 

kicked  him.     Even  the  servant-girls  noticed  the 

alteration  in  my  conduct  and  favoured  me  with 

Q  2 
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their  commiseration,  so  that  I  could  have  hot 
water  from  the  kitchen  whenever  I  pleased. 

On  my  eighteenth  birthday  I  was  pleasantly 
reminded  that  my  parents  had  not  ceased  to  love 
their  distant  child  by  receiving  my  usual  box 
from  India,  filled  with  Eastern  delicacies  and 
curiosities,  including  pickles  that  tasted  some- 
what like  preserved  red-hot  poker,  curry  powder, 
potted  ginger,  and  other  incendiary  dainties 
which  no  one  should  eat  unless  fully  insured. 

Formerly  I  had  wasted  these  genuine  importa- 
tions on  Dr.  Stinger,  but  now  my  affections  bent 
towards  Mount  Carmel,  and  my  respected  peda- 
gogue had  to  be  contented  with  a  small  clay  idol, 
while  I  sent  to  the  Squire  such  a  hamper  of 
conflagrative  condiments  as  would  have  won  a 
peerage  from  a  fire  king. 

I  had  written  to  my  dear  mother  a  flattering 
account  of  the  Maydukes,  informing  her  that  the 
most  beautiful  girl  in  England  up  to  that  date 
was  called  Helen. 

My  dear  parents,  grateful  for  the  hospitality 
extended  to  their  homeless  son  and  heir,  had, 
with  Eastern  generosity,  expressed  their  thanks 
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ill  presents  of  great  value.  For  Aunt  Kuth  came 
II  letter  and  a  cashmere  shawl,  smelling  of  pat- 
chouli and  heavy  with  its  golden  embroideries ; 
whilst  for  the  lovely  Helen  came  another  letter, 
and  a  workbox  so  beautiful  that  I  did  not  dare 
show  it  even  to  the  servant- girls,  lest  they  should 
slay  me  in  my  sleep  for  the  sake  of  the  trea- 
sure. 

I  remember,  too,  I  sent  to  AVill  Teague,  Esq., 
a  bottle  of  scorching  currj'-powder,  imagining  it 
must  be  good  for  the  rheumatism ;  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  poor  benighted  man,  misled  by 
my  former  presents  of  tobacco,  mistook  the 
savoury  dust  for  a  rich,  high- dried  snuff,  and 
the]  whole  of  it  was  sniffed  up  his  martyred 
nose. 


AGONY,  RAGE,  AND  VIOLENCE. 

Christmas  seemed  to  me  to  fall  unusually  late 
that  year,  but  by  waiting  impatiently  it  arrived 
at  last,  and  once   more  I  set  out  with  Algernon 
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for  the  glorious  old  house.  But  with  what  dif- 
ferent sentiments  did  I  now  rub  my  feet  on  its 
hallowed  doormat,  and  hang  up  my  wideawake 
on  its  revered  hatstand  ! 

When  the  jolly  Squire  advanced  to  welcome 
his  guest  my  feelings  nearly  overpowered  me,  and 
I  was  on  the  i)oint  of  asking  him  to  step  into  a 
private  room  and  give  me  his  blessing  and  his 
daughter's  hand. 

The  instant  I  caught  sight  of  Helen  I  was 
seized  with  a  cramp  in  the  side,  brought  on  by  a 
sudden  shortness  of  breath. 

I  had  been  told  by  Algernon  that  his  father 
kept  up  Christmas  in  the  good  old  English  style, 
but  I  certainl}^  was  surprised  to  find  the  house 
completely  crammed  with  visitors.  We  sat  down 
sixteen  to  dinner  on  the  day  of  our  arrival,  and 
two  more  guests  were  expected  on  the  morrow. 
To  accommodate  this  crowd  of  friends  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  establishment  had  been  stretched 
out  to  the  verge  of  discomfort.  On  retiring  for 
the  night  I  found  that  an  extra  bed  had  been 
made  up  in  my  room,  which,  by  the  linen  gar- 
ment on  the  pillow,  was  occupied. 
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"  Who  the  deuce  can  it  be  ?  '  I  thought  to 
myself,  as  I  stared  at  some  neat  portmanteaus 
and  a  rather  dashing  disphiy  of  haii'brushes  on 
the  toilet-table.  The  mystery  was  speedily  solved 
by  the  Hon.  Titus  Skellington  walking  into  the 
room  and  slouching  about  it  as  if  he  had  taken 
it  on  lease. 

He  was  a  nasty,  low  fellow.  His  very  first 
question  was  very  rude. 

"  Do  you  snore  ?  "  he  asked. 

To  annoy  him  I  answered  roundly,  "  Yes." 

"  That^'s  a  blessin' ;  so  do  I,"  was  his  cool 
rejoinder. 

"  Do  you  smoke  ?  "  was  his  next  inquiry. 

"  Not  in  the  bedroom,"  I  replied,  hot  and 
strong. 

"  I  do  everywhere,"  he  answered,  going  up 
to  the  candle  and  lighting  a  cigar  as  thick  as  a 
sausage. 

Of  course,  after  this  insult,  I  had  but  to  choose 
between  two  courses  of  action — either  to  lash 
him  with  my  trousers  or  to  endure  his  miscon- 
duct with  resignation.  I  looked  at  him  with 
withering  contempt,  and  let  him  smoke. 
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He  had  small  eyes,  a  low  forehead,  and  a  large 
mouth.  He  was  what  is  called  a  "  knowhig 
one,"  and,  as  some  stahle-hoys  have  it,  "  up  to  a 
thing  or  two."  Not  contented  with  the  profuse 
hospitality  of  Mount  Carmel,  he  had  brought 
with  him  in  his  trunk  a  small  cellar  of  brandy, 
some  of  which  he  proceeded  to  mix  in  the  tooth- 
glass  and  imbibe. 

Yet  it  is  one  of  Nature's  laws  that  mortals 
cannot  sleep  for  many  nights  in  the  same  room 
without  a  familiarity  being  established.  So, 
though  it  at  first  enraged  me  to  be  awakened  at 
three  in  the  morning  by  the  rustling  of  my 
friend  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  book,  and 
though  it  shocked  me  to  find  him,  with  grog 
by  his  side,  still  smoking  his  filthy  tobacco, 
yet  after  a  time  I  got  accustomed  to  the  young 
man's  eccentric  ways,  and,  expecting  the  annoy- 
ance, ceased  to  complain. 

"  What  a  brute  you  are  to  sleep  !  "  Mr.  Skel- 
lington  would  observe  when,  by  his  thoughtless 
behaviour,  my  slumber  had  been  broken. 

"  I  take  a  comfortable  night's  rest,"  I  replied, 
pointedly  ;  "  you  don't." 
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"  Never  can  shut  m}-  eyes  before  four  in  tlie 
morning;  it's  constitutional;  comes  of  having  so 
many  M.P.'s  in  the  family." 

Occasionally,  when  aroused  in  this  way,  I 
could  not  resume  my  slumber,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  talk  with  this  dissipated 
imp. 

I  learnt  from  his  confessions  that  he  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  was  a  cause  of 
much  anxiety  to  his  parents,  who  had  at  length 
arrived  at  the  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  steady 
theu'  wild  offspring  was  to  marry  him  to  some 
nice,  amiable,  affectionate,  religiously-inclined 
girl;  a  patent  remedy  which,  however  agree- 
able for  Mr.  Titus,  did  not  ensure  a  brilliant 
future  to  the  unfortunate  maiden,  whoever  she 
might  be. 

The  lively  youth  further  informed  me  that  he 
had  "  tumbled  to  the  caper"  because  it  had  been 
agreed  that  all  debts  were  to  be  paid  on  his 
wedding-day,  news  which  had  influenced  the 
money  market  and  lowered  his  rate  of  discount 
to  fifty  per  cent. 

"  I'm    on   the    look-out    now,"   drawled   Mr. 
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Titus,  "  but  it's  a  precious  bore,  and  I  take  it 
easy." 

One  night  this  wild  man  of  the  town  came  up- 
stairs in  such  a  lively  mood  that,  after  imploring 
him  in  vain  to  let  me  sleep,  I  found  it  more 
philosophic  to  face  the  evil  and  allow  him  to 
talk  till  he  was  tired. 

He  was  in  wonderful  spirits  and  highly  pleased 
with  himself.  Occasionally  he  punched  my  ribs 
to  assure  himself  that  I  was  awake.  I  moaned 
and  grunted  and  tried  to  buy  him  off:  "I'll  give 
you  a  thousand  cigars  if  you'll  let  me  be  quiet ; 
two  thousand,  three. '^ 

"  No  go,  Val !  I  don't  believe  you're  worth  a 
penny  pickwick,"  he  added.  "  I  want  to  consult 
you,  old  fellar  !  Wake  up  !  Look  here  !  You 
know  I  was  ordered  to  get  married,  but  I  never 
was  a  judge  of  gals  !  What  kind  of  gal  do  you 
like  ?  " 

In  my  sentimental  condition,  prostrated  as  I 
was  by  the  darling  Helen,  perhaps  no  other 
theme  would  have  shaken  off  my  slumbers.  I 
grew  poetic  as  I  endeavoured  to  describe  the 
graces  of  my  adored  one. 
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"  What  kind  of  a  girl  ?  '^  I  exclaimed,  starting 
up  in  the  bed,  and  recalling  the  sweet  features  of 
the  i^rettiest  creature  in  England.  "  Golden 
hair  I  insist  upon,  as  well  as  a  round  Uttle  head 
and  an  oval  face  ;  and,  mind  you,  I  like  the 
tender  curls  on  the  temples  to  be  very  bright 
and  to  curl  in  little  lovelocks." 

''  So  do  I,'"  cried  the  brute,  slapping  his  thigh. 
"Keep  it  up !" 

"  Her  mouth,"  I  continued,  waving  my  hand 
to  silence  him,  "  must  be  no  larger  than  a  grape 
may  enter ;  and  when  she  closes  her  lips  they 
must  plump  up  like  cushions.  Voice,  of  course, 
harmonious." 

''My  feelings  to  a  spoonful !  "  he  roared.  '"'  Fire 
away,  old  chap  ;  I'm  hstening !  " 

"  I  like  the  eyes,"  I  continued,  thinking  only 
of  my  darhng,  "  when  she  is  saucy,  to  sparkle 
and  be  sly  as  a  kitten's ;  but  when  she  is  kind 
they  must  be  large  and  fuU,  and  the  light  must 
rest  on  them  softly,  as  on  velvet,  with  a  dreamy 
gentleness." 

Now  he  took  up  the  description. 

*'And    what    about    the    figure,    old    fellar? 
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Straight  and  supple  as  a  foil,  eli  ?  Flat  no- 
where but  in  the  back,  eh  ?  Round  and  creamy 
in  the  throat,  and  just  a  hint  of  a  double  chin? 
That's  my  style,  m}^  Trojan  !  " 

"  The  same  with  me,"  I  murmured,  remember- 
ing my  darling  Helen. 

"  A  waist,"  he  continued,  "  small  enough  for 
a  dog^s  collar,  eh  ?  Such  little  feet  you  could 
laugh  at  'em,  and  borrow  the  sole  of  her  boot  for 
a  paper-knife,  eh  ?  And  the  ankle,  you  rascal  ! 
"Wh}^,  an  ankle  like  a  wrist,  eh  ?  " 

"  The  same  with  me,'''  I  repeated. 

"  A  hand,"  he  went  on,  "  a  hand  you  could  put 
in  your  mouth,  rings  and  all,  eh  ?  She  moves 
like  a  cat  on  turf,  hunting  birds.  When  she 
laughs  you  ask  her  from  which  opera  she  has 
taken  her  music,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  eh? 
Well,  old  fellar  !  I  know  a  gal  that  can  do  all 
this  easy,  and  I  am  making  love  to  her." 

Having  thoroughly  studied  my  Helen's  beau- 
ties, I  felt  savage  that  he  should  dare  to  twist 
my  descriptions  to  the  glory  of  his  idol. 

"And  I,  too  ! "  I  cried,  moving  ni}^  arms  about 
with  rhapsody,  "  and  I,  too,    have  seen  one  as 
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fair;  and  I,  too,  love  her.  Ah  !  if  you  only  knew 
how  pure  and  heavenly  she  is !  She  has  no 
equal !  I  hide  in  corners,  merely  to  see  her 
pass !  "When  she  talks  to  me,  I  am  silly  with 
delight,  and  forget  to  answer.  Now  you  can 
understand  why  I  am  thoughtful  and  serious. 
Her  life  has  entered  me  ;  I  breathe  through  her; 
I  laugh  and  weep  with  her,  because  my  eyes  see 
no  other  joy  and  sorrow  than  hers.  She  is  my 
hope,  my  poem,  my  treasure,  and  I  ought  to 
lock  her  up  for  fear  another  should  discover  her 
value  and  rob  me." 

Mr.  Titus  stared  at  me.  "  That's  putting  it 
strong,  Yal,  and  I  suppose  you  mean  it,  or  you 
wouldn^t  kick  so  much ;  but  I  don't  care  a  pin 
for  this  girl  of  yours !  I  tell  3'ou  that  my 
Helen ''' 

"  Helen  !  Which,  what,  whose  Helen  !  "  I 
yelled. 

"  Did  I  say  Helen  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  Helen  !  Helen  !  Helen !  you  said 
Helen !" 

"  Then  the  murder's  out !"  exclaimed  he  ;  and, 
appealing  to  me,  he  continued,  "  Look  here,  Val, 
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I  told  3^ou  this  by  accident,  mind  !  and  I  trust  to 
you  [not  to  betray  me.  She  might  not  like  it.  I 
only  tell  you  as  a  secret.  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  pay  off  my  debts,  and  marry  Helen 
Maj^duke." 

I  leaped  up  in  the  bed,  and  raved  at  him. 
*'  No  !  no !  Helen  May  duke  is  my  Helen  !  You 
are  mad,  you  rave,  you  shall  never  have  her  ! 
Deny  what  you  have  said ;  yield  her  up  to  me, 
or  I  will  have  your  life  !  " 

"  Yield  her  up !"  cried  Titus  scornfully.  "  You 
shall  see  us  married,  my  boy ;  you  shall  come  to 
the  breakfast,  my  hearty,  and  hear  all  my  creditors 
drink  my  wife's  health  and  watch  'em  sign  their 
receipts ! " 

Writhing  with  passion,  I  seized  my  bolster, 
prepared  to  level  him  to  the  earth.  But,  looking 
up  and  making  a  sign  ffor  me  to  be  quiet,  he 
stayed  my  arm  by  saying,  "  Not  to-night,  old 
fellar;  it  will  make  too  much  noise.  To-morrow 
we'll  have  a  little  go-in  together  and  decide  it, 
old  fellar .'' 

There  was  reason  in  this.  I  put  down  my 
bolster  and  went  to  sleep  on  it. 
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SUSPICIONS   AND    INSULTS. 

The  next  morning  we  both  rose  at  the  same 
time,  we  dressed  together,  but  neither  of  us 
spoke. 

He  took  my  soap  and  I  snatched  it  from  him  ; 
he  spitefully  retaliated  by  carrying  off  the  warm- 
water  jug  and  monopolising  its  contents.  I 
thirsted  for  his  blood;  he  hungered  for  my 
life. 

With  a  calmness  that  was  not  natural,  but 
indulged  in  to  annoy  my  enemy  by  keeping  him 
from  the  looking-glass,  I  was  fiddling  over  my 
neck-tie,  when,  glancing  through  the  window,  I 
beheld  the  darling  Helen  walking  in  the  gar- 
den, little  thinking,  sweet  child,  of  the  hubbub 
her  charms  had  created. 

Tears  filled  my  eyes  as  I  gazed  on  that 
cherished  form.  I  trembled,  as  her  little  feet 
left  their  tiny  impression  in  the  snow,  lest  she 
might  slip  and  kill  herself  or  catch  cold  and 
die. 

I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  rush  after 
her  with  her  goloshes,  when  a  male  form  turned 
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the  corner  of  tlie  shrubbery  and  hurried  to  her 
side.     Now  I  felt  jealous. 

I  saw  him  skip  up  to  her  side,  she  turned 
round,  they  shook  hands,  and  looked  into  each 
other's  faces.  They  smiled,  and,  as  if  the  intense 
frost  was  as  comfortable  as  a  July  day,  stood 
still  chatting  familiarly.  My  anger  for  the 
despised  Titus  passed  from  him  and  concen- 
trated itself  on  this  stranger. 

"  Look  here,  Titus  !  "  I  called  to  him.  "  Who 
is  this  man  talking  to  Helen  ?  " 

He  strained  his  neck  over  mj'  shoulder. 
"  Talking  do  you  call  it,  eh  ?  It's  as  much 
like  flirting  as  any  I  ever  saw  in  m}^  life.  As 
I  live,  it's  Teddy  Ranger — three  thousand  a 
year,  and  of  age  in  a  month.  I  say,  Val," 
he  added,  turning  to  me,  "  hadn't  we  better 
settle  Teddy  between  us  before  we  begin  our 
battle?" 

This  was  wise,  and  I  agreed  with  him.  That 
this  Ranger,  this  last  fashionable  arrival  at 
Mount  Carmel,  should  so  soon  have  fixed  his 
detested  eyes  on  my  Helen,  pointed  him  out  as 
corpse  the  first. 
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We  watched  tlieni  spitefiill}'.  We  saw  the 
villain  pluck  a  cluster  of  holly-berries,  which 
the  misled  angel  fastened  in  her  brooch. 

The  first  thing  that  came  to  my  hand  was 
the  arm  of  Titus  ;  as  I  could  not  fling  that  at 
the  fellow,  I  contented  myself  by  squeezing  it 
with  such  force  that  he  rapped  my  knuckles 
smartly  with  a  hairbrush.  That  hurt  me  and 
did  me  good. 

We  arranged  together  to  punish  Helen.  To 
let  her  know  by  a  sign  that  we  had  witnessed  her 
deceitful  behaviour  and  despised  her  treachery 
we  both  plucked  a  cluster  of  holly-berries,  and 
at  breakfast  time,  with  mock  devotion,  offered 
them  to  her.  She  took  them,  pushed  the  berries 
about,  screwed  her  chin  into  her  neck  to  look 
down  at  the  sprig  in  her  brooch,  and  then,  with 
a  smile  that  went  through  me  like  a  red-hot 
poker,  said,  "  They'll  do  fur  the  beef  at  dinner." 


VOL.  ni. 
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;  MADNESS  AND  JUMPING-. 

What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  was  a  raving  maniac, 
and  afraid  to  show  it;  I  was  beyond  my  own 
control,  and  yet  forced  to  behave  like  a  sensible 
being. 

In  my  horrible  distress  I  waylaid  darling 
Helen  and  told  her  I  must  speak  to  her  in- 
stantly in  private. 

Taking  my  request  as  coolly  as  if  it  was  an 
everyday  matter  with  her,  she  answered,  "  Come 
along  !  I'm  going  uj)  to  the  apple -room — that 
will  do  nicely." 

The  apple-room  naturally  smelt  powerfully  of 
apples,  and  was  a  very  unfit  place  for  my  purpose. 
It  was  cold  and  bare,  and  the  straw-covered 
shelves  around  depressed  me.  I  was  half  sorr}^ 
I  had  not  proposed  an  apartment  with  a  fire  in  it. 

She  went  up  to  the  shelves,  and,  turning 
back  the  straw,  began  to  pick  out  the  best 
pippins.  "Well;  Vm  waiting!  what  did  you 
want  to  say  to  me  ?  "  she  asked,  with  her  head 
bending  over  the  fruit. 

I  was   on   the   point  of  bursting  forth  when 
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she  checked  my  furor  by  asking,  "Have  an 
apple,  Yal  ?  " 

"  Helen  ! "  I  exclaimed,  much  moved. 

"  Yes  !  I'm  here,  Val ;  go  on,"  she  answered, 
still  bending  over  the  fruit. 

"  Helen  ! "  I  cried  a  second  time,  but  more 
powerfully. 

"Yes!  I'm  Hstening,  Yal.  What  is  it?"  she 
replied,  without  even  turning  her  head. 

"  Helen  !  "  I  ejaculated  for  the  third  time,  with 
even  stronger  emphasis.  "  Helen !  you  know 
I  love  you." 

"  No,  I  didn^t,"  she  answered,  still  fumbling 
over  the  pippins.  "  But  never  mind,  Yal ;  it's 
very  kind  of  you.     Anything  else  ?     Go  on." 

"  Haven't  I  just  told  you,"  I  stammered^  "  I 
love  you  ?  '^ 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,  Yal ; "  she  said  calmly, 
whilst  arranging  the  fruit  in  her  basket.  '^  Then 
I'll  tell  you  what  you  shall  do  for  me,  Yal.  Go 
and  see  if  there  are  any  eggs  in  the  henhouse  !  '^ 

"  No,  no,  Helen  !  You  must  understand  what 
I  mean.  You  shall  not  get  rid  of  me  so  easily," 
I  persisted.    "  I  love  you,  Helen !  and  that  means 

B  2 
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that  I  have  selected  you  from  all  on  earth  as  the 
one  I  would  have  as  my  companion  through  life. 
You  are  so  dear  to  me  that,  if  you  do  not  return 
my  affection,  I  lose  my  only  object  in  life,  and 
would  rather  die." 

After  staring  at  me  for  a  minute  or  two,  she 
said,  "  Yal !  we  shall  both  get  scolded  for  this. 
Aunt  Ruth  will  say  it's  all  my  fault,  and  papa 
will  be  angry  with  you.  You  had  better  not  tell 
me  any  more,  please." 

"  Let  us  make  an  agreement,  Helen,"  I 
pleaded.  "  Will  you  promise  me  faithfully  not 
to  like  anybody  better  than  me  until  you  are 
eighteen  years  of  age  ?  It  is  only  three  years 
to  wait." 

"  How  silly  you  are,  Yal !  How  can  I  promise 
such  a  thing  until  I  have  seen  this  '  anybody  '  of 
yours  ?  " 

'*  Well,  then,  make  a  solemn  vow  to  me  that 
if  anybody  should  attempt  to  love  you,  you  will 
try  to  dislike  him." 

**  You  stupid  Yal !  that  is  unjust.    Why  should 
I  dislike  the  poor  fellow  because  he  loves  me  ?  " 
I    *•  Helen  ! "  I  cried,  clasping  my  hands,  "  there 
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is  nothing  I  would  refuse  you  for  even  your 
merest  whim.  There  is  no  danger,  no  peril,  no 
sacrifice" 

There  were  several  other  "  Noes "  to  come, 
but  she  interrupted  me. 

"  Val,  you"  are  talking  nonsense;  you  pro- 
mise too  much.  For  instance,  suppose  I  had 
a  wicked  whim,  and  were  to  say,  '  Jump  out  of 
that  window,'  of  course  you  wouldn't ;  and  I 
shouldn't  expect  you  to  risk  such  *  danger,  peril, 
and  sacrifice  '  for  a  mere  whim." 

Before  she  could  lay  hands  on  me  I  had 
thrown  open  the  casement  and  stood  on  the 
outside  ledge. 

"  Better  die  at  once,  Helen,"  I  cried,  looking 
at  her  full  in  the  face,  "than  linger  miserably 
and  hate  my  life." 

I  have  often  wondered  to  myself  whether  if 
she  had  not  seized  my  coat-tails  I  should  have 
sprung  to  my  death.  At  the  time  I  meant  my 
words;  she  saw  that  in  my  pale  cheeks  and  starting 
eyes ;  but  a  second  of  time  in  such  a  position  is 
sufficient  for  the  mind  to  regain  its  calmness. 

As  1  looked   below  the  depth  frightened  me. 
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I  thought  of  the  cracking  limbs  and  the  fearful 
rebound  when  I  fell  a  heavy  lump  on  the  paved 
yard.  I  thought  of  those  fond  parents  far  away, 
whose  dear  faces  were  to  me,  as  yet,  but  portraits, 
whose  voices  were  but  penmarks,  whose  blessings 
came  on  paper. 

My  young  blood  of  eighteen  began  to  cool.  I 
inwardly  agreed  with  Helen  that  I  was  ridi- 
culous. Now  I  clutched  the  window-frame 
tightly,  trembling  lest  my  foot  might  slip  and 
my  world  end. 

"  0  Val !  dear  Val !  "  cried  the  little  creature, 
tugging  at  my  coat-tail,  '*  come  down  again.  Ill 
promise  everything,  dear  Val,  but  please  don't 
kill  yourself." 

"  You'll  promise  to  try  and  love  me  ?  "  I 
inquired,  determined  to  dictate  my  own  terms 
before  I  surrendered. 

"  Yes !  yes  !  I'll  begin  now." 

"  You  will  repulse  everybody  else  ?  " 

"  Yes !  yes !  I'll  be  rude  to  them  and  tell 
papa,  if  you'll  only  come  down." 

"  You  will  not  stick  my  holly-berries  in  the 
beef?" 
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'*  No  !  no !  I'll  wear  them  in  my  hair  ;  but 
come  in,  come  in." 

On  these  conditions  I  consented  to  live.  She 
closed  and  bolted  the  window,  and  motioned  me 
to  the  door. 

The  instant  we  were  in  the  hall  again  she 
turned  upon  me  in  the  most  cowardly  manner, 
and,  repudiating  all  her  promises,  exclaimed,  "  I 
hate  you  !  " 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears. 


MOST    UNLADYLIKE    BEHAVIOUR. 

My  grand  display  of  desperate  devotion,  instead 
of  improving  my  position  with  darling  Helen, 
seemingly  lowered  me  in  her  estimation. 

For  three  days  she  never  even  looked  at  me, 
and  when  I  tried  to  force  my  penitence  upon 
her  she  called  me  "Sir!"  and  frowned  me  to  a 
distance. 

I  wrote  letters  to  her  and  sent  them  by  the 
half-crown  express — her  maid, — but  no  answers 
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were  returned.  I  waylaid  her  in  lier  walks,  and 
waited  in  the  freezing  wind  for  hours  on  the 
chance  of  meeting  her,  but  she  thwarted  her 
congealed  admirer  by  staying  at  home.  My 
wretchedness  was  such  that  I  turned  to  the  East 
for  consolation  and  appealed  to  my  dear  mother 
in  India,  telling  her  my  secret  and  imploring  her 
intercession  with  the  hardhearted  Helen. 

My  chief  comfort  was  that  Skellington  and 
Ted  Eanger  found  no  better  favour  in  her  eyes 
than  I  did.  If  she  was  distant  to  me,  they  also 
received  their  special  raps  on  the  fingers.  The 
Squire  noticed  his  daughter's  altered  behaviour, 
and  so  did  the  aunt ;  whilst  Algernon  bantered 
her  with  the  usual  brotherly  coarseness. 

"  Somebody  has  offended  Nell;  she  has  not 
laughed  nicely  for  three  days,"  said  the  Squire, 
looking  fondly  at  her.  "  Come  and  tell  me, 
Nell,  who  is  the  enemy  ?  We'll  light  him 
together — slap  dash,  cut  and  thrust !  " 

Nell  curled  her  lip  and  jerked  her  curls  back  ; 
whilst  Teddy  Ranger,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
an  idiot,  hoped  he  had  not  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  displease  her. 
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**  As  yet  you  have  not  even  pleased  rne,'' 
answered  Nell,  instantly  reducing  him  to  impal- 
pable powder. 

After  amazingly  enjoying  Teddy's  discomfiture, 
the  conceited  Skellington  perilled  his  reputation 
as  a  lady-killer  by  trusting,  in  an  absurd  poetic 
style,  picked  up  at  singing-halls,  he  had  "  done 
nothing  to  dim  the  lustre  of  those  eyes." 

"  No,"  replied  the  vixen  Nell,  "  I  never  look  at 
you." 

Aunt  Euth  said  this  was  rude,  and  so  it  was, 
(though  to  me  how  delicious  I )  but  everybody 
laughed,  so  that  the  scolding  went  for  nothing. 

To  my  joy  Helen  peeped  cunningly  towards 
me,  and,  thinkiug  I  was  forgiven,  I  also  fell  to 
with  such  excessive  laughter  that  the  enras^ed 
Skellington,  out  of  spite,  suggested  that  it  was 
now  my  turn  to  risk  a  rebuke.  "  Go  it,  Yal," 
added  Algernon,  ''  don't  be  afraid !  take  your 
chance  with  the  rest  1" 

Frightened  to  death,  yet  forced  to  speak,  I 
said  humbly,  "  If  I  have  done  anything  to  offend 
Miss  May  duke  I  at  once  repent  my  fault  and  ask 
for  pardon." 
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"  That's  not  fair,  is  it?''  cried  Kanger,  appeal- 
ing to  the  company.  "It  must  be  a  straight- 
forward question,  and  not  an  appeal  for  mercy." 

Everybody  decided  that  I  had  beaten  about  the 
bush,  and  cheated,  and  must  try  again. 

Delivering  myself  up  for  lost,  I  gasped  out, 
"  Have  I  offended  you.  Miss  Helen  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  was  the  truthful  answer. 

It  served  me  right  for  running  such  a  risk ;  I 
might  have  known  that  she  would  not  tell  an 
untruth  for  me  or  anybody  else. 

My  ears  rang  with  the  laughter  around ;  I 
heard  Al  shout  out,  "  You're  in  for  it,  Val !  "  and 
the  two  rebuked  and  disappointed  monkeys  chat- 
tered with  delight. 

Yet,  if  they  had  reflected  for  a  moment,  they 
would  have  remembered  that  this  private  anger 
and  long  brooding  over  my  misdeeds  was  the 
best  proof  of  her  affection  for  me,  and  arose  from 
grief  and  tenderness. 

"Forgive  poor  Val,"  pleaded  the  Squire,  who 
had  only  that  day  praised  the  hot  pickles. 

"Don't!  don't!"  screamed  the  two  jealous 
apes. 
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"  Poor  Valentine  ! "  interrupted  Aunt  Ruth, 
gathering  the  shawl  about  her  shoulders.  *'  I 
always  thought  you  were  such  friends.  You  must 
pardon  him,  Helen." 

"  No  !  no !  "  again  cried  my  rivals. 

I  sat  staring  at  her  with  a  heartbroken  look. 
She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  selecting 
the  tenderest  point  she  could  have  wounded  me 
upon  before  such  company,  she  condescendingly 
remarked,  "  He  is  but  a  schoolboy.  Til  see  how 
he  behaves." 

And  this  to  a  man  of  nineteen  next  August, 
with  whiskers  long  enough  for  any  lady  to  play 
with. 

I  felt  alone,  abandoned,  and  wretched.  I 
never  passed  such  a  mournful  Christmas.  Even 
Algernon  deserted  me  for  his  rattle -brained 
friends,  and  was  away  all  day  shoothig,  hunting, 
or  skating. 

Helen  continued  to  be  cruel,  and  allowed  me 
to  see  a  great  deal  more  of  her  back  than  of  her 
cherished  countenance. 

Suddenly  remembering  there  were  other  un- 
fortunates in  the  world  besides  myself,  I  paid  a 
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visit  to  the  cinder  merchant.  He,  at  least,  was 
glad  to  see  me,  and  it  was  a  relief,  after  having 
had  nothing  hut  my  own  griefs  to  contemplate, 
to  sit  by  this  dirty  old  man's  bedside  and  in- 
dulge him  in  the  only  enjoyment  he  had — the 
recital  of  his  sufferings.  I  even  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  of  the  two  evils,  the  rheumatism 
was  even  worse  than  darling  Helen's  despotism. 

*'  God  bless  you !  "  cried  Mr.  Teague,  after 
smelling  and  turning  over  his  present  of  tobacco. 
"  I  thought  you  was  never  coming.  I've  been 
looking  out  for  j^ou,  and  listening  for  you,  and 
praying  for  you  to  come  until  I  was  sorry  I'd 
ever  seed  you  at  all." 

To  m}^  inquiries  concerning  his  health,  he 
replied,  "  No,  young  man,  I  ain't  no  better  as  to 
legs ;  the  pain  has  gone,  but  it's  took  the  use  of 
'em  along  with  it.  I  suppose  you've  heard  as 
I've  sold  the  cinder  business  ?  " 

"  No,  not  yet,"  I  replied,  modestly  confessing 
my  ignorance. 

"  Not  heard  it !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Teague  ; 
"  well  you  do  surprise  me  ;  I  thought  everybody 
know'd    that!      Yes,  I've   sold   it,   sieves,   cart, 
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donkey  and  all,  to  a  very  nice  young  man  who 
was  educated  for  a  sweep ;  but  he  got  married, 
and  his  wife  was  fanciful  concerning  soot,  or  he 
was  a  very  good  figure  for  a  flue.  Now  I've 
nothin'  to  do  but  rub  my  legs  !  " 

I  suggested  that,  relieved  from  the  cares  of 
business,  he  must  feel  much  happier  in  his 
mind. 

"  I  can't  say  as  I  does,"  he  answered  sadl3\ 
*•  I  always  were  active,  and  having  nothin'  to  do 
makes  me  notice  the  rheumatiz  more.  I  was 
thinking,"  he  added  solemnly,  "  of  speculatin'  a 
little  in  a  indoor  trade.  What  do  you  think 
now  of  venturin'  as  agent  for  the  vermin  exter- 
minator— sold  wholesale  in  penny  packets,  eh  ? 
That  might  cheer  me." 

Wishing  to  soften  his  animosity  towards  the 
good  people  of  Mount  Carmel,  I  asked  him  how 
he  liked  the  soups  and  wholesome  food  they  con- 
stantly supplied  him  with. 

"  Can't  eat  it,"  he  groaned.  "  It^s  very  good 
of  'em  if  I  wasn't  up  to  the  trick,  but  I  can't 
eat.  It  helps  to  pass  the  time  looking  into  the 
basket  and  thinking  what  they've  been  having  for 
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dinner  the  day  before.  As  for  the  soup,  it  isn't 
much  I  wants,  for  I'm  as  soon  filled  as  a  ounce 
bottle ;  but  the  pigs  fattens  very  free  on  it." 

I  recalled  to  him  the  phrase  he  had  made 
use  of  when  talking  of  the  Maydukes  about  his 
being  "  up  to  the  trick,"  and  asked  him  what  he 
meant. 

"  Why,  don't  you  see,  they  are  trying  to 
wheedle  me  out  of  this  here  bit  of  land  o^  mine  ? 
They've  been  working  hard  for  it  ever  since  I 
can  remember  daylight,  and  my  father  told  the 
same  story.  They  began  with  summonses  and 
persecutions,  and  then  went  on  to  temptations, 
and  now  they've  got  down  to  coaxing  humbugs. 
First  they  has  the  grandfather  up  before  the 
Court,  and  calls  as  nice  a  man  as  ever  breathed, 
a  nuisance ;  then  they  gets  the  father  by  himself, 
and  spreads  out  new  sovereins  before  him,  and 
says,  '  Name  your  price,  good  Mr.  Teague  ; '  and 
now  they've  got  down  to  soup.  They  says  to 
theirselves,  Will  Teague  is  silly  with  the  rheu- 
matiz,  and  we'll  make  him  reg'lar  fond  of  us 
with  soup.  We'll  turn  his  stoopid  old  head, 
and  soften  his  hard  old  heart  with  soup ;   we'll 
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get  hold  of  his  birthright  of  land  for  a  sup  of 
this  here  superfine  soup;  but  they've  sent  their 
grand  soup  to  the  wrong  shop  for  all  that.  So 
you  may  tell  them  with  my  compliments,  and  you 
may  add,  if  you  like,  that  the  cook's  a  wasting 
the  pepper  most  unnatural  and  beyond  my  taste 
complete." 

Was  there  any  use  in  my  trying  to  undeceive 
this  poor  creature  ?  Would  any  arguments  of 
mine  make  him  distinguish  between  pitying 
charity  and  greedy  cunning  ?  Before  his  mind 
could  judge  honestly,  and  my  words  carry  con- 
viction, his  body  must  be  cured  and  his  limbs 
recover  their  strength.  The  days  of  miracles  are 
past. 

The  instant  I  attempted  to  refute  his  suspi- 
cions he  fired  up  with  passion.  "  I  tells  you 
we've  known  'em  and  their  ways,  father  and  son, 
these  hundred  3'ears  !  we've  watched  'em  looldng 
down  on  our  poor  land  day  by  day,  gloating  over 
it,  envying  it,  and  wanting  it  more  than  all  their 
thousands  of  acres  lumped  together.  '  There 
were  two  men  in  one  city,  the  one  rich  and  the 
other  poor,'  as  the  Bible  says  ;  and  though  David 
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is  gone,  and  Nathan  passed  away,  it's  the  old 
story  of  the  poor  man's  lamb  over  again,  and  but 
for  the  police  they'd  take  it." 

So  distressed  was  I  to  hear  the  good  Squire 
thus  grossly  wronged  and  his  generous  inten- 
tions denounced  as  mean  calculation,  that,  as 
I  left  the  tumble-down  hovel,  I  vowed  never  to 
enter  it  again. 

If  I  was  to  choose  my  party  in  this  fight  be- 
tween the  rival  houses,  my  affections  secured  me 
for  the  Mount  Carmel  forces. 


CONFESSIONS    SOOTHE    BUT    PROFIT    NOT. 

What  with  tr3dng  to  regain  darling  Helen's 
friendship,  and  exerting  myself  to  soften  Will 
Teague's  heart,  I  had  busy  work  on  my  hands. 

In  the  morning  I  pleaded  for  myself,  and  by 
day  I  argued  for  the  Squire.  Helen  would  not 
listen  to  me  for  fear  of  being  persuaded,  and  Will 
Teague,  though  attentive  enough,  obstinately  re- 
fused to  believe.     I   redoubled  my  efforts,   in- 
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creased  my  attentions,  enlarged  my  presents, 
but  he  remained  granite,  and  his  talk  was  like 
flinging  stones. 

It  so  happened  that,  my  feelings  being  pain- 
fully aroused  by  darling  Helenas  continued  dis- 
dain, I  was  very  apt  to  think  more  of  her  in  my 
discussion  with  Mr.  William  Teague  than  of  the 
good  Squire,  whose  special  pleader  I  wished  to 
be.  Her  name  was  mentioned  at  least  twenty 
times,  and  with  fifty  times  more  emphasis  than 
that  of  her  worthy  father.  This  did  not  escape 
the  acute  penetration  of  Mr.  Teague,  and  he 
did  me  the  honour  of  remarking  on  one  occa- 
sion, "  You  seems  quite  decomplushed  by  that 
Mayduke  girl." 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  interrupted  an  elabo- 
rate eulogy  of  the  Squire's  moral  character,  so 
pleasingly  exemplified  by  his  being  the  father  of 
Helen,  by  observing,  "Your  remarks  for  May- 
duke's  daughter  is  most  convincing  of  your 
sentiments.  You  worship  the  very  diii;  on 
her." 

Then  it  was  that  I,  being  in  an  ii'responsible 
condition   of  mind,   confessed    to    this   humble 
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and  grimy  creature  the  love  I  felt  for  the  cruel 
Helen. 

If  I  hacln^t  complained  to  him  of  my  sufferings 
I  must  have  made  my  revelations  to  the  moon, 
or  wandered  about  the  park  asking  the  trees 
and  sheep  what  they  thought  of  her  behaviour. 

The  moment  I  had  drawn  the  cork  of  my 
bottled  grief  up  frothed  all  my  troubles,  the  first 
being  that  the  lovely  Helen  had  banished  me 
from  her  good  books,  and  the  last  and  most 
terrible  my  dread  that  the  Squire,  on  hearing 
of  my  ambitious  hopes,  would  first  lock  me  out 
of  the  house,  and  then  lock  up  Helen  in  it. 

When  I  had  finished  my  love -tale  Mr.  Teague 
took  time  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  case, 
staring  at  me  as  if  I  were  mad  and  to  be  subdued 
by  eyes. 

At  length  he  spoke  with  unusual  dignity.  "  I 
understands  your  sentiments  most  thorough,"  he 
said ;  "  because  I've  heard  my  father  describe 
his  own  impediments  when  keeping  company 
with  the  young  woman  at  the  'AVilling  Mind,' 
which  were  the  house  he  used ;  for,  in  respects 
to  reading  and  counting,  he  was  but  an  indiff'e- 
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rent  scholard,  and  she,  consequently,  far  above 
him  in  her  attractions,  being  a  pretty  Tvriter, 
though  mostly  in  chalk.  Now,  what  I  say  to 
you  is — give  up  this  girl.  "What  do  you  want 
a  wife  for  at  all  ?  Look  at  me.  I  never  had  no 
wife.  Have  an  old  woman  in  to  clean  for  yer. 
That's  what  I  say." 

My  indignation  at  this  deliberate  insult  made 
me  spring  from  liis  bedside  with  a  jerk  that 
nearly  toppled  over  the  crazy  machine.  **'  How 
dare  you  insult  me  with  such  gross  and  brutal 
talk?^'  I  cried.  "  My  brain  must  have  been  turned 
for  me  to  have  taken  you  into  my  confidence. 
You  shall  never  see  me  again." 

As  I  snatched  up  my  hat  to  depai't  he  tried 
to  rise  from  his  bed  and  follow  me  ;  but,  re- 
strained by  his  infirmity,  he  threw  his  arms 
about,  beating  the  bedclothes  and  striking  his 
bosom. 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  "  he  cried.  '•  You  mustn't  go. 
I  can't  bear  it.  Tell  me  how  you  wants  me  to 
think,  and  tell  me  what  you  wants  me  to  say, 
and  I'll  do  just  as  you  wish ;  but  stop  !  stop  ! 
You're  all  I've  got  and  all  I  cares  for.     \Yhen 
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you  comes  I'm  glad  of  life.  You  was  the  fust 
to  bring  me  comfort ;  and  if  I  haven't  your  face 
to  look  at,  ril  soon  be  a  carpenter's  job  and  set 
the  spades  a  diggin'." 

I  sat  down  again  and  we  talked  about  Helen. 


WORSE    AND    WORSE,    AND    THEN    WORSE    AGAIN. 

There  was  a  storm  brewing;  the  thunder-cloud 
was  sailing  with  the  wind  straight  from  India, 
its  electrical  effects  bottled  up  in  a  closely- 
written  letter,  highly  charged  and  prepaid. 

I  was  at  Stinger's  preparing  for  Cambridge, 
studying  gluttonously,  cramming  double  charges 
of  the  heaviest  wisdom  through  both  eyes,  load- 
ing myself  to  the  muzzle  to  fight  for  Helen  and 
glory,  when  the  storm  burst  over  my  head  and 
I  had  to  run  before  it. 

Little  did  Al  think  when  he  awoke  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  and  found  me  still  bending 
over  my  book,  clutching  my  head  with  both  hands 
to  keep  it  to  its  work,  little  did  he  think  of  the 
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storm  brewed  for  our  family  use,  of  the  black 
cloudy  looks,  and  eyes  of  flashing  lightning,  of 
the  high  raging  words  and  thundering  threats 
that  would  wreck  my  jolly-boat  unless  I  threw 
hope  and  happiness  overboard. 

"  I  say,  Yal,"  cried  Algernon,  bursting  into 
my  room  with  my  letters,  "  here's  the  governor 
been  writing  to  you.  What  can  he  have  to  say 
to  you  ?  " 

I  read,  and  we  both  read,  this  unexpected  and 
strange  letter,  and,  with  fear  and  trembling,  we 
understood  its  meaning.  In  the  politest,  but, 
alas  !  the  coldest,  language,  the  Squire  requested 
me  to  favour  him  with  a  visit  at  my  earliest  lei- 
sure, that  we  might  discuss  a  matter  of  the  most 
urgent  and  secret  nature. 

"  It's  Helen  !  "  gasped  Al,  turning  as  white  as 
a  pudding-basin. 

"  It's  Helen !  "  I  exclaimed,  my  face  flushing 
as  red  as  a  penny  postage-head. 

As  I  think  it  a  great  waste  of  suffering  and 
strength  to  delay  an  inevitable  trial,  I  started  on 
my  journey  without  even  sending  a  reply  to  an- 
nounce my  coming.     Poor  Algernon's  agitation 
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and  sympathy  were  sucli  that  he  nearly  threw 
me  late  for  the  train  by  his  insisting  on  shaking 
my  hand  every  time  he  saw  it  at  liberty. 

"  It's  all  my  doing,  Val,"  l^e  said,  looking  into 
my  face  as  sorrowfully  as  if  Jack  Ketch  and  the 
Sheriffs,  instead  of  a  hack-cab,  were  waiting  for 
me  at  the  door.  "  If  it  hadn't  been  for  my 
bothering  you  to  marry  Helen,  I  don't  believe 
you  would  have  ever  thought  about  loving  her. 
But,  look  here,  Val !  promise  me  solemnly,  that 
whatever  the  governor  does,  you  won't  hit  him 
back  again." 

With  a  stern  resolve  to  acknowledge  all  and 
retract  nothing  I  hastened  to  Mount  Carmel. 
There  was  so  little  time  for  me  to  arrange  my 
thoughts  that  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  totally 
absorbed  by  them,  for  I  nearly  devoured  one  of 
my  lips,  and  if  a  railway  porter  had  not  recog- 
nised me  I  should  have  missed  the  station. 

It  is  certain,  too,  that  my  breath  began  to  play 
me  tricks  as  I  drove  through  the  wonderful  iron 
gates,  for  I  had  to  strike  my  chest  as  if  some- 
thmg  was  sticking  there  I  could  not  digest ;  be- 
sides, I  was  ashamed  to  let  the  woman  at  the 
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lodge  see  mj^  face.  But  my  worst  moment  was 
when  I  looked  up  at  Helen's  window  and  saw 
the  flickering  of  firelight  playing  on  the  blind. 
Was  darling  Helen  ill  ?  At  the  sound  of  car- 
riage wheels  the  blind  was  drawn  aside  and  a 
round  head  I  knew  well  peeped  through  the 
glass.  Poor  Helen !  they  had  made  a  prisoner 
of  her. 

Perhaps  darling  Helen  had  rebelled  against 
King  Papa  and  refused  to  obey  him  when  he 
ordered  her  to  renounce  me,  and  so  she  had 
been  banished  to  that  domestic  Siberia,  the  bed- 
chamber. 

Absurdly  afraid  that  the  man  who  drove  me 
should  notice  my  depression  and  imagine  my 
business,  I  leapt  from  the  vehicle  with  the  acti- 
vity of  a  cat  caught  thieving ;  but  before  I  could 
raise  the  knocker  I  had  first  to  administer  a  good 
double  knock  to  my  own  bosom ;  and,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  courage  answered  to  my  sum- 
mons some  minutes  before  John  footman  thought 
fit  to  notice  his. 

When  the  Squire  entered  the  library  he  sur- 
prised   me    leaning    my    forehead   against  the 
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mantelshelf,  looking  into  the  fire,  almost  crushed 
with  sad  thoughts. 

Brave,  good  Squire  !  I  could  not  spring 
forward  to  grasp  his  proffered  hand  as  hut  a 
Httle  time  ago  I  should  have  done.  I  couldn't 
return  his  honest  smile  honestly,  hut  stretched 
my  parched  lips  into  a  sickly  grin.  He  was  the 
wall  that  blocked  my  path — a  strong  and  well- 
built  wall,  which  staggered  even  my  vaulting 
ambition. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  countenance  to  in- 
dicate anger:  his  eyes  were  kindly  and  gentle  ; 
but  I  was  suspicious  through  danger,  and  had 
come  armed  for  battle,  so  I  attributed  his 
friendliness  to  deceit. 

"  Val,"  he  began,  "  we  have  been  reading  a 
letter  from  your  mother,  a  letter  such  as  only 
a  noble  woman  could  have  written.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  you  should  also  read  it,  and  then  we 
will  talk  together  like  good  friends." 

The  well-known  sun-burnt  paper,  as  if  made 
from  mummy  rags,  the  well-known  writing  in  faded 
ink,  was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  mechanically 
I  moved  my  eyes  along  the  lines ;  but  if  he  had 
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offered  me  the  Avealtli  of  England  I  could  not 
have  repeated  a  single  sentence.  "  You  see, 
Val,"  continued  the  Squire,  after  allowing  me 
to  twist  the  paper  about  for  a  time,  "  your 
mother  in  India  is  the  first  to  send  us  poor 
country  people  English  news.  She  tells  me  that 
her  son  in  England,  though  he  was  in  my  house 
onty  a  few  weeks  since  and  never  breathed  a  word 
of  it  to  me,  is  in  love  with  my  daughter." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  replied ;  perhaps  with  impudent 
boldness,  but  Heaven  knows  that,  though  the 
blood  was  bubbling  in  my  ears  until  my  head 
seemed  to  shake  on  my  shoulders,  I  was  merely 
uttering  what  I  thought  courageous  truth.  "  Yes, 
sir;  I  had  confessed  this  to  my  dear  mother, 
and  begged  her  intercession.     I  do  love  Helen  !  " 

I  suppose  he  had  expected  me  to  beat  about 
the  question,  and  be  afraid ;  perhaps  he  hoped 
I  should  deny  myself.  He  oj^ened  his  eyes  and 
stared  at  me. 

"You  do  one  thing  well,  Val,^'  he  observed, 
when  his  surprise  had  passed.  "  You  speak  the 
truth  as  if  it  were  part  of  your  breath.  I  like 
you  for  it,  lad  !     After  what  you  have   said  our 
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interview  need  not  be  a  long  one.  I  have  written 
to  your  good  mother  telling  her  that  I  cannot 
comply  with  her  wishes  because  my  daughter's 
future  has  been  otherwise  determined." 

The  groan  I  gave  was  as  if  my  thread  of  life 
had  snapped.  "  Have  you  also  told  my  mother 
that  Helen  loves  me  ?  "  I  asked  with  desperate 
recklessness,  little  caring  what  became  of  me. 

"  No,  Val,"  he  replied  calmly,  "  I  have  not 
not  done  so  because  it  is  not  true." 

"  But  she  does  !  "  I  cried,  beating  my  palms 
together.     "  It  is  true !  " 

"  I  think  otherwise,"  he  insisted. 

"No — no — no!^'  I  retorted.  "You  lock  her 
up  ;  you  are  punishing  her  because  she  loves  me  ; 
you  keep  her  with  a  door  between  us,  or  she 
would  have  been  here  before  this,  for  she  wit- 
nessed my  arrival.  I  would  risk  my  life  that  she 
has  told  you  she  loves  me.  Now,  honestly,  and 
with  that  truth  you  praised  in  me,  has  she  not 
confessed  as  much?  " 

By  his  changing  his  tactics  I  am  positive  I  was 
correct  in  my  guess. 

"  How  old  are  you,  Val  ?  "  he  inquired. 
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Taken  by  surprise,  I  had  to  collect  my 
thoughts,  and  then  I  steadily  answered  him, 
"  Soon  I  shall  be  nineteen." 

He  put  me  into  a  rage  by  smiling.  My  hot 
Indian  blood,  I  suppose,  spurred  my  tongue  into 
a  gallop.  "  Yes,  sir,"  I  continued,  "  I  am  not 
yet  quite  nineteen;  but  in  a  little  time  I  shall 
be  thirty,  and  presently  I  shall  be  looking  at 
the  churchyard  and  thinking  in  which  corner  I 
should  like  to  be  buried.  And  when  I  am 
twenty-five  Helen  will  be  a  woman;  and  I 
beseech  you,  sir,  by  the  one  love  of  your  life, 
by  the  memory  of  that  dear  lady  who  was  Helen's 
mother,  to  be  merciful  to  us  both." 

The  poor  gentleman  shook  me  off,  saying, 
"  Val,  you  must  be  quiet  and  reasonable,  or  I 
will  not  stay  with  you.  You  are  not  justified  in 
making  such  appeals.  I  must  judge  calmly,  and 
not  be  influenced  by  these  passionate  outbursts. 
Bad  lad  !  you  have  driven  the  thoughts  from  my 
head.  Val !  be  guided  by  me.  Give  up  all 
hopes  of  Helen ;  let  my  household  be  happy 
and  comfortable  again ;  and  I'll  make  a  man 
of  you." 
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"  And  I  should  make  a  scoundrel  of  myself,"  I 
answered  proudly. 

"Frankly,  she  never  can  be  yours,"  he 
cried. 

"Frankly,  she  is   mine  already,"  I  retoitsd. 

"  Silly  boy  !  '*  he  exclaimed,  rising  from  his 
chair,  and  passionately  flinging  to  a  distance 
the  book  nearest  to  him  on  the  table :  "  silly 
boy  !  Instead  of  discussing  with  you  I  should 
order  you  from  my  house,  and  tell  my  servants 
to  beat  you  if  you  dare  to  venture  here  again. 
But  I'll  make  a  bargain  with  you.  When,  in 
your  own  modest  opinion,  do  you  consider  you 
will  be  a  man  ?  ^^ 

"  When  I  am  twenty-one,"  I  answered. 

"Nay,  nay  !  "  he  replied,  nearly  smiling;  "that 
is  to  be  man  enough  for  a  lawyer's  writ,  but  not 
what  I  call  a  world^s  man,  one  who  can  keep  a 
wife  free  from  want  and  care.  Come  to  me  when 
you  are  twenty  .  .  .  twenty"  .  .  . 

"  Two  !  "  I  suggested. 

"  Five  !  "  he  proposed. 

"  Three,"  I  pleaded. 

"  Well  then ! "  he  agreed  after  a  time.    "  Come 
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to  me  when  you  are  twenty-three,  and,  if  Helen 
is  not  married  by  that  time,  and  you  can  prove 
to  me  the  comfort  and  ease  of  my  child's  future, 
we  will  talk  the  matter  over.  But  it  is  also  part 
of  my  bargain  that  you  leave  Helen  to  her  own 
guidance  and  mine.  No  messages,  no  love-tokens, 
no  letters  " 

I  started  up,  "  I  insist  upon  letters,  sir  !  " 

He  sat  down,  and,  resting  his  head  on  his 
hand  like  one  prepared  to  listen  to  an  argu- 
ment, asked,  "  Why  do  you  insist  upon 
letters  ?  " 

"  Because,^^  I  answered,  "  the  time  is  long, 
and  her  love  may  be  starved  out  and  die  for  want 
of  sustenance.  We  only  wear  mourning  for  the 
dead  for  one  year,  yet  I  and  Helen  must  be  dead 
to  one  another  for  nearly  four.  Besides,  love, 
if  it  have  but  a  word  to  hang  its  hopes  upon, 
is  full  of  confidence  ;  but  left  too  much  alone 
it  tires  out  itself,  or  for  rehef  flies  to  jealousy, 
which  is  love's  madness,  and  so  it  either  loses 
its  patience  or  in  time  destroys  itself.  No,  I 
must  insist  upon  letters.''' 

''  Letters  or   no  letters,  you  have  no  chance. 
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Val ! "  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  convinced  me  he 
had  heen  weighing  nicely  the  probabilities  of  my 
success,  should  he  yield  to  my  objection.  "  You 
may  send  a  letter  or  two  if  the  idea  is  any  com- 
fort to  you,  though  it  is  only  prolonging  your 
misery ;  for  I  tell  you  plainly  Helen's  husband 
was  chosen  and  agreed  upon  long  before  she  could 
spell  the  word.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  my 
life.  But  if  you  think  a  letter  or  two  will  assist 
you,  wh}^,  you  may  send  them."  He  left  the 
room  before  I  could  thank  him. 

So,  having  struck  my  bargain,  I  sat  down  and 
began  to  calculate  the  eternity  between  nine- 
teen and  twenty-three,  when  suddenly  two  arms 
clasped  my  neck,  and  Aunt  Ruth  pressed  me  to 
her  bosom. 

*'  Oh,  such  work  !  such  work  ! "  she  cried. 
"What  with  trying  to  reason  with  Helen  through 
the  keyhole,  and  Mr.  Mayduke  killing  himself  by 
sitting  up  till  three  in  the  morning,  I'm  nearly 
dead.  She  is  so  obstinate  she  will  not  take  my 
advice,  and  he  is  so  cross,  I'm  afraid  to  make  him 
take  physic." 

For  nearly  an  hour  after  this   unpleasant  ex- 
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plosion  we  sat  side  by  side,  pressing  each  other's 
hand  and  moaning  and  sighing,  she  never  re- 
moving her  handkerchief  from'  her  eyes  but  to 
exclaim,  "  O  my  poor  Val !  I  wish  we  had  never 
seen  you  !  "  whilst  all  I  could  answer,  without 
sobbing  aloud,  was,  "  Don't !  dear  Aunt  Kuth ; 
don't !  "  A  gi'eat  deal  may  be  said  in  a  very  few 
words,  and  we  said  it. 


DESPERATE,     DESPONDING,     DOUBTFUL     AND 
DANGEROUS. 

Now  I  w^as  off  to  college,  upheld  by  a  big 
heart  and  with  the  pluck  and  pride  of  a  Eoman 
legion  draughted  into  one  corpus.  I  worked  like 
a  money-grubber,  and  tried  to  forget  that  fifty- 
two  weeks  went  to  the  year. 

My  great  holiday  was  when,  without  infring- 
ing on  my  promise,  I  could  write  to  my  darling 
Helen ;  yet  such  was  my  dehcate  sense  of  sub- 
mission to  her  parentis  wishes,  that,  though  it 
formed   no   part   of  our  bargain,  every  address 
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was,  ''  To  the  care  of  Francis  Maj^duke,  Esq." 
Whether  he  ever  read  the  contents  of  my  love 
paper,  I  cannot  say ;  though  if  he  did  I  forgive 
him,  for  they  carried  with  them  their  own  punish- 
ment, being  written  in  that  peculiar  style  which, 
though  insipid  to  the  unaffected,  is  heaven  to  the 
initiated. 

Down  in  the  Broyldham  valley  I  had  a  faithful 
but  dirty  friend,  who  passed  his  days  planning 
my  good,  and  his  nights  dreaming  that  his  wishes 
were  accomplished. 

It  is  possible  that  the  old  Squire  would  have 
upbraided  me  with  breaking  our  compact  had 
he  known  how  often  I  visited  the  tumble-down 
hovel  of  William  Teague,  Esq.  He  might 
have  objected  to  the  secrecy  of  my  coming 
and  going,  for  I  arrived  in  the  hazy  light  of 
early  morning  and  departed  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night. 

It  was  an  indescribable  pleasure  to  me  to  listen 
to  the  silly  news  poor  Will  had  scraped  together 
for  my  entertainment,  stupid  tittle-tattle  gathered 
from  servant-girls  and  village  gossips,  which, 
though  it  went  no  further  than  that  Helen  had 
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been  seen  at  church,  or  that  she  was  looking  well 
or  ill,  was  still  to  me  delightful  and  full  of  in- 
terest. If  it  so  happened  that,  as  I  stared  through 
the  cobwebbed  window  toward  the  grand  old 
house,  I  caught  sight  of  Helen  on  the  terrace, 
I  felt  my  heart  work  better,  as  if  it  had  been 
taken  out  and  cleaned,  and  I  returned  to  my 
studies  giddy  with  happiness. 

I  had  when  a  boy,  with  a  reckless  disregard 
for  the  world's  rebukes,  formed  an  affection  for 
the  dirty  old  cripple  which  no  jeers  or  laughter 
could,  sensitive  as  I  was,  turn  me  from.  Curiosity 
had  first  made  me  peep  in  his  door,  but  pity  drew 
me  to  his  bedside.  Now  the  old  man's  heart  was 
all  my  own.  I  was  his  great  delight  and  pride. 
He  talked  to  me  of  my  chances  of  success  or 
discomfiture ;  he  plotted  schemes  and  discussed 
dangers  with  the  honest  familiarity  of  a  family 
retainer,  as  if  my  peace  and  glory  were  partner- 
ship stock. 

At  times  his  enthusiastic  services  amounted 
almost  to  the  meanness  of  the  spy,  for  he 
bothered  me  with  stupid  letters  which  in  any 
other  lover  would  have  roused  the  jealousy  of  an 
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Othello,  but  with  me  only  served  to  make  the 
coals  burn  more  quickly.  He  would  send  me 
funny  scrawls  covered  with  imitations  of  print 
and  original  thumb-marks  —  twisted,  tumble- 
down blotted  libels,  which  I  should  have  en- 
joyed immensely  at  anybody  else's  expense  but 
my  own. 

I  kept  in  my  desk,  neatly  tied  up  with  a  silk 
ribbon  (stolen  with  her  permission  from  her 
neck),  the  letters  which  from  time  to  time  I 
received  from  darling  Helen,  and  it  was  my 
custom  to  counteract  Will  Teague's  unpleasant 
communications  by  a  glance  at  her  cherished 
writing,  and  dispel  the  fumes  of  rage  by  smell- 
ing the  dried  flowers  she  never  omitted  to 
enclose  in  her  lovely  epistles. 

There  was  one  letter  which  always  refreshed 
me,  though,  when  I  first  read  it,  I  was  nearly 
frightened  out  of  my  senses.  Its  opening  was 
particularly  startling — "  Write  to  me  instantly, 
Yal !  I  am  nearly  loving  Captain  Fiddell.  Say 
pretty  things  and  save  me,"  &c.,  &c. 

On  another  occasion  she  caused  me  such  a 
shock  that,  in  my  agitation,  I  broke  my  teapot. 
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"There  is  such  a  handsome  fellow  here/'  she 
wrote,  "that  I'm  lost  if  Yal  does  not  send  me 
his  portrait.  Only,  whatever  you  do,  you  must 
be  taken  in  light  brown  moustaches." 

She  has  since  explained  to  me  that  her  reason 
for  these  cruel  alarms  was  that  my  affections 
might  not  fall  asleep,  and  she  did  me  the  honour 
to  remark  that  I  never  wrote  so  deliciously  as 
when  I  was  in  a  fright. 

With  my  dear  parents  in  India  I  kept  up  a 
constant  correspondence,  informing  them  of  the 
success  of  my  studies  and  how  my  love  affairs 
were  progressing.  My  father  usually  took  upon 
himself  to  reply  to  the  pecuniary  and  scholastic 
portions  of  the  letter,  whilst  my  kind  mother  re- 
served to  herself  the  pleasure  of  responding  to 
the  sentimental  passages. 

It  had  unfortunately  happened  that  my  father 
had  cut  a  very  sorry  figure  at  Cambridge,  his  tutor 
finally  advising  him  to  relinquish  the  severer 
studies  as  useless,  and  devote  all  his  attention  to 
improving  his  handwriting  and  spelling.  His 
own  failure  convinced  him  that  learning  was  a 
wonderful  thinc(,  and  he  was  determined  that  I 
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should  become  the  wiseacre  of  the  family  and 
perform  University  wonders. 

During  the  three  years  that  I  remained  tied 
to  the  apron-strings  of  Alma  Mater,  the  rewards 
he  held  out  to  me  doubled  at  least  once  in  the 
twelvemonth,  until,  just  before  the  examinations 
began,  they  had  reached  the  important  sum  of 
£400  a-year,  and  for  fear  the  steam  of  my 
ambition  should  not  be  sufficienth'-  "  up,"  my 
dear  mother  threw  into  my  fires  a  further  supply 
of  fuel  in  the  shape  of  a  settlement  out  of  her 
private  fortune  to  the  amount  of  ;£3000  for 
Helen's  pin-money. 

I  flew  to  my  books  like  a  tiger,  and  savagely 
tore  all  the  knowledge  out  of  them.  I  sucked 
them  dry  and  flung  away  the  bindings.  I  drank 
green  tea  to  keep  my  eyes  open  in  the  nighty 
and  opium  to  make  me  sleep  in  the  day.  My 
brain  was  like  fire,  but  my  memory  appeared  to 
improve  with  its  forced  labour,  for  in  my  dreams 
I  often  repeated  the  very  passages  which  had 
most  bothered  me;  and  if  I  closed  my  eyes  I 
could  conjure  up  the  very  type  of  the  books  I 
had  pored  over  and  read  the  words  distinctly. 
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So  nicely  did  I  calculate  what  my  mental 
strength  could  endure,  that  the  examinations 
were  scarcely  over  than  I  was  lying  on  my  bed 
with  ice  on  my  temples,  and  two  doctors  de- 
claring day  after  day  that  if  I  were  not  better  on 
the  morrow  no  human  aid  could  save  me.  One 
of  the  doctors,  I  can  just  remember,  inquired  if 
I  was  addicted  to  intemperate  habits. 

When  I  awoke  from  my  madness,  a  burnt-out 
cinder,  the  man  who  nursed  me  coaxed  me  to 
take  my  physic  by  telling  me  I  was  fourth 
wrangler.  It  had  less  effect  upon  me  than  if 
Jie  had  told  me  I  was  a  blue -faced  baboon.  My 
idea  was  that  he  was  orderrag  me  to  keep  quiet, 
and  I  formed  a  violent  dislike  for  the  poor  fellow\ 
As  my  senses  returned  a  horror  crept  over  me 
that  I  was  deserted  and  friendless,  handed  over 
to  the  tyranny  of  this  man  and  the  doctor,  and  I 
asked  for  letters  almost  as  often  as  I  asked  for 
-drink,  and  offered  him  sums  of  money  if  he 
would  write  to  my  friends  and  ask  them  to  come 
and  rescue  me. 

It  had  been  stupidly  arranged — no  doubt  be- 
cause I  raved  about  darling  Helen  in  my  delirium 
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— that  until  the  pupil  of  my  eye  had  contracted 
to  a  reasonable  size  my  correspondence  was  to 
be  withheld,  so  that  on  the  day  the  doctor  pro- 
nounced me  strong  enough  to  take  the  air  a 
bundle  of  letters  was  placed  in  my  hand  that  I 
could  have  shuffled  like  a  pack  of  cards. 

I  counted  them  over.  There  were  two  in  a 
strange,  formal  hand,  evidently  bills ;  my  parents 
had  written  to  me  twice;  but  that  Helen 
should  have  sent  me  nine  letters  filled  me 
with  dread. 

I  selected  the  most  ancient  -  looking  and 
opened  it.  The  first  line  was  enough  to  fling 
me  on  my  bed  again. 

"  The  marriage-day  is  fixed,"  she  wrote ;  "  if 
you  do  not  come  at  once  we  are  separated  for 
ever.  I  am  faint  with  fighting  and  nearly  help- 
less, and  therefore  almost  conquered." 

The  other  letters  from  Helen  were  soon  read 
through.  One  told  me  that  her  father  had  intro- 
duced to  her  my  old  rival,  Mr.  Teddy  Eanger, 
announcing  him  as  a  proper  person  to  be  her 
husband,   and   entreating    her    to  be   obedient 
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to  his  wishes  and  accomplish  the  great  scheme  of 
his  life. 

Another  letter  let  me  into  the  secret  of  this 
long-prepared  conspiracy.  The  fortune  to  be 
given  with  Helen  was  to  be  more  than  an  equi- 
valent for  the  purchase-money  of  that  long- 
regretted  property,  the  Steudville  estate,  so  reck- 
lessly gambled  away  by  the  wicked  Mayduke,  and 
now  the  freehold  of  the  Ranger  family ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  that  capital  land  and  its 
ajDpurtenances  were  to  be  settled  as  a  marriage 
portion  upon  a  certain  female  Ranger  whom, 
in  good  time,  Algernon  would  be  ordered  to  lead 
to  the  altar. 

Horrified  at  this  unholy  trading,  this  fraudu- 
lent disposing  of  life  and  love,  this  unfair  ac- 
commodation trick  and  raising  of  family  dignity 
at  no  matter  what  discount  of  happiness,  the 
wretched  Helen  called  upon  me  to  save  her 
hopes  from  bankruptcy,  imploring  me,  in  letter 
after  letter,  to  present  myself  at  Mount  Carmel 
and  press  my  suit.  Receiving  no  answer  to  her 
appeal,  the  poor  girl  at  last  imagined  my  love 
had  left   her,   and    her   last  letter   was   a  pas- 
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sionate,  heartbroken  threat  that  she  resigned 
herself  to  her  fate  and  would  punish  me  by  her 
wedding. 

It  takes  five  minutes  to  fill  a  carpet  bag,  a  few 
more  to  slip  on  a  coat  and  see  that  the  purse  is 
supplied,  and  then  you  can  travel  from  one  end 
of  England  to  the  other.  My  unread  letters  I 
thrust  into  my  pocket  to  read  by-and-by,  when  I 
could  read  them.  It  required  all  my  strength  and 
sense  to  condense  and  reflect  on  the  news  Helen 
had  sent  me. 


DEAD    AND    ALMOST    DEAD. 

To  go  straight  to  the  hospitable  hovel  of 
William  Teague,  Esq.,  and  question  him,  was  my 
first  resolve.  AVhy  he  hadn't  written  to  me  I 
could  not  understand,  unless  it  was  that  I 
had  scolded  him  for  his  last  most  absurd  in- 
telligence and  he  was  afraid  of  offending  me 
again. 

I  reached  the  village  in  the  early  morning,  so 
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early  that  but  few  cliimueys  were  smoking  and 
the  cows'  had  collected  about  the  field  gates 
waiting  for  the  milkmaids.  Not  wishing  to  be 
seen,  I  hurried  down  the  muddy  lane  and 
knocked  at  Will  Teague's  door.     No  answer. 

Knowing  he  was  rather  deaf,  I  rattled  the 
latch,  calling  out  my  name  lest  I  should  frighten 
him ;  but,  strange  to  say,  even  then  he  did  not 
hear  me. 

"  How  sound  the  poor  old  fellow  sleeps  ! "  I 
thought,  as  I  went  round  to  the  window  and 
drummed  upon  the  closed  shutter. 

Still  no  signs  of  life  within.  What  to  do  to 
wake  him  I  did  not  know. 

A  woman  who  had  been  gathering  sticks  in  the 
Squire's  park  passed  and  saw  me.  "  It's  no  use 
knocking,"  she  shouted ;  "  Will  Teague's  been 
gone  dead  these  three  weeks  or  more." 

I  staggered  back  to  something  or  other  (it 
turned  out  to  be  a  mound  of  bricks),  and  was 
glad  to  sit  down. 

My  poor  friend  !  I  would  have  given  much  to 
have  heard  his  last  farewell.  Did  he  upbraid 
me   for  having   deserted  him  ?     How  often  had 
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lie  gasped  out  my  name  and  listened  for  my 
footfall  ? 

But  now  he  knew  the  cause  of  my  neglect, 
perhaps  he  had  pleaded  for  the  life  that  had 
been  spared  to  me.  There  had  been  a  strange 
sympathy  between  this  poor  cripple  and  myself 
even  to  the  last,  for  whilst  he  was  dying  I  was  in 
the  arms  of  death. 

Of  what  took  place  after  I  stumbled  away  from 
Will  Teague^s  hovel,  I  have  a  very  indistinct 
remembrance.  I  have  a  vague  idea  that  I 
reached  the  village  beershop,  and  sat  shivering 
before  the  fire  waiting  for  the  day  to  grow  older, 
whilst  the  landlady  told  me  some  story  or  other 
about  what  poor  Will's  black  sow  had  fetched ; 
and  I  also  remember  seeing  a  great  many 
men  drink  beer,  and  remarking  to  myself  that 
it  was  too  early,  and  they  would  certainly  be 
ill. 

I  recollect,  too,  that,  shortly  before  I  left  for 
the  big  house,  the  landlord  asked  me  to  look  at 
the  falling  snow,  saying  it  was  the  first  he  had 
seen  that  year,  and  he  added,  as  a  joke,  I  might 
"wish''  if  I  liked,  and  I  did  like,  and  wished 
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that  darling  Helen  might  be  mine,  and— my 
brain  being  stupid — that  poor  Will  hadnH  been 
dead. 

But  all  this  was  remembered  with  the  confused 
memory  of  one  waking  from  a  dream,  and  I 
couldn't  sweai'  to  it. 

My  faculties  did  not  perfectly  return  to  me 
until  I  reached  Mount  Carmel.  The  sight  of  the 
beautiful  iron  gates  and  the  well-known  terrace 
recalled  me  to  myself. 

It  was  still  too  early  for  the  inmates  to  be 
stirring,  so  I  sat  down  on  a  garden  seat,  and, 
taking  out  Helen's  letters,  began  to  read  them 
over  again,  shaking  off  the  snowflakes  as  they 
fell  on  the  writing. 

The  wind  was  bloAving  keenly,  and  the  air 
about  my  cheeks  was  hke  cold  iron ;  but  I  was 
accustomed  to  ice  on  the  temples,  and  it  did  me 
good. 

Nearly  all  my  letters  had  been  re-read,  when  a 
voice  I  well  knew,  made  me  clutch  them  up 
tightly. 

"  Valentine  Temple  !  AVhy  ai'e  you  here  ? " 
asked  the  voice. 
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It  was  the  Squire,  always  an  early  riser,  who 
spoke. 

"  I  am  twenty-three,"  I  answered,  looking  up 
at  him. 


SACKCLOTH,    ASHES,    AND    CINDER    HEAPS. 

There  was  a  hubbub  throughout  the  big  house 
when  it  was  known  that  Val  Temple  had  returned. 

The  exertion  of  the  journey  and  the  shock  of 
Will's  death  had  been  too  much  for  my  strength, 
indeed  I  had  merely  shifted  my  sick-room  from 
Cambridge  to  Mount  Carmel.  It  required  a 
skull  made  of  boiler-plates  bolted  and  riveted 
together  to  resist  the  pressure  that  tormented 
my  brain.  Strength  of  limb  and  strength  of 
mind  had  gone  when  hope  was  taken  away. 

One  by  one  they  came  to  peep  at  me  lying 
on  my  bed,  never  speaking,  but  looking  on  with 
frightened  faces,  into  which  I  stared  with  the 
helpless  unconsciousness  of  an  infant.  My  pre- 
dominant, indeed  my  only,  idea  was  that  darling 
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Helen  had  misjudged  my  absence,  and  ouglit  to 
be  informed  of  the  cause  that  had  kept  me 
away ;  and  so  absorbed  was  I  with  this  notion, 
that,  no  matter  what  question  was  put,  my 
invariable  reply  was,  "  I  have  been  ill," 

If  they  had  asked  me  what  was  the  capital  of 
Ireland,  I  should  most  certainly  have  answered, 
*' I've  been  iU." 

Algernon  stayed  with  me,  like  the  faithful  fag 
of  Stinger^s  time,  and  Aunt  Ruth  never  rustled 
into  the  room  without  bringing  me  something  to 
ease  my  thirst.  Twice  I  saw  darling  Helen,  and 
felt  her  cool  hand  cover  my  brow  ;  but  she  came 
and  went  suddenly,  entering  with  a  finger  on  her 
lips,  and  disappearing  if  the  wind  but  shook  the 
window.  So  I  was  certain  her  visits  were  stolen 
ones  and  rank  rebellion  against  the  strong  man's 
orders ;  but  the  sight  of  her  did  me  more  good 
than  the  stuff  the  doctor  said  "  would  soon  set 
me  to  rights,"  and,  if  it  had  but  been  left  to  me 
to  order  my  own  remedy,  I  should  soon  have 
been  in  corpore  sano,  and,  what  is  more,  have 
taken  my  physic  punctually. 

When  I  was  so  far  recovered  that  a  mutton 
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chop  made  me  laugh  and  feel  tips}^,  I  asked  Aunt 
Kuth  to  tell  me  frankly  if  there  were  any  hopes 
of  the  Squire  relenting. 

"  None,"  she  answered. 

"  "What  do  you  say,  Al  ?  "  I  inquired,  turning 
to  him,  who,  hecause  he  loved  me,  I  thought 
would  hope  with  me. 

"None  !"  he  gasped. 

"What  does  Helen  say?"  I  asked,  looking  at 
Aunt  Kuth. 

"  What  can  she  say  ?"  muttered  Aunt  Ruth,  a 
little  roughl3^  "  My  dear  Val,  if  it  were  not  for 
you  she  would  be  as  good  as  gold.  You  are  the 
cause  of  all  her  misery." 

Forgetting  I  could  not  stand,  I  cried  out,  "  I 
will  go !" 

"  Whilst  you  are  here,  my  poor  Val,"  she 
cruelly  continued,  "her  life  must  be  a  torment 
to  her." 

"Yes,  yes!  I'll  go,"  I  gasped,  trjdng  to  raise 
myself,  but  falling  back  on  laij  couch,  a  poor 
human  bundle. 

Most  probably  Aunt  Ruth  had  reported  this 
conversation  to  the  Squire,  for  he  paid  me  a  visit 
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soon  afterwards,  as  if  to  urge  me  to  fulfil  my 
promise. 

"  You  are  now  twenty-three,  Mr.  Temple,^^  he 
began,  with  freezing  coldness,  and  drawing  his 
chair  beside  me.  "  According  to  our  agreement, 
I  come  to  tell  you  that  my  daughter's  future 
cannot  be  joined  to  yours." 

I,  too,  tried  to  be  cold  and  distant.  "  Does 
she  say  so,  sir  ?"  I  asked. 

Angrily  he  burst  forth.  *'  I  do,  sii',  and  that  is 
enough.  My  child  obeys  her  parent,  who  alone 
has  the  right  to  direct  her  welfare."  Then, 
breaking  into  bitterness,  he  cried,  "  You  are  the 
torment  of  my  life  and  hers  !  Go,  leave  us,  and 
let  us  live  in  peace  once  more  !" 

Cruel  words  ;  harsh  words ;  that  smote  me  in 
the  face  like  a  blow.  A  sudden  thought  strength- 
ened me.  It  was,  I  considered,  my  last  chance 
of  moving  this  man's  hard  heart.  I  would  show 
him  the  letter  in  which  Helen  had  confessed  her 
affection  for  me  ;  the  dear  letter  I  had  wept  over 
so  often,  the  one  so  filled  with  tender  dreams  of 
happiness  that  could  a  poet  have  stolen  it  from 
me  he  would  have  become  famous. 
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''  Feel  in  my  coat  pocket,"  I  said,  ordering 
liim  so  unexpectedly  that  he  obeyed  me.  "  You 
will  find  a  letter  from  your  daughter ;  and  if, 
after  reading  it,  you  still  say  '  Go/  then,  Heaven 
aid  me,  I  will  depart.  Have  you  found  it,  sir  ? 
Kead  it,  read  it !" 

"  It  is  from  your  mother,"  he  said,  after  run- 
ning his  eye  over  a  few  lines.  "  She  tells  you 
she  is  coming  to  England." 

This  was  great  news,  and  made  me  tremble 
doubtingly,  until  I  remembered  that  on  quitting 
Cambridge  I  had  thrust  several  unopened  letters 
into  my  pocket. 

"  You  will  find  other  letters,  sir;  they  were 
there  not  a  week  since,"  I  told  him,  and  I  had 
scarcely  spoken  when  he  produced  one.  "I 
said  so ;  look  at  it ;  I  wish  you  to  peruse  its 
contents." 

"  This  letter,"  he  muttered,  reading  and  speak- 
ing at  once,  "  is  from  a  lawyer  informing  you — 
what  is  this  ?  Will  Teague  has  left  you  all  he 
possessed — appointed  you  his  heir !  Val,  you 
knew  of  this !  You  have  tricked  me  into  this 
trap !      I  have   offered    sums    untold    for    this 
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property.  Why  did  you  not  deal  more  openly 
with  me  ?  " 

Raising  my  head  and  looking  at  him,  following 
him  with  my  eyes  as  he  strode  up  and  down 
the  room,  I  wondered  what  he  could  be  talking 
about. 

The  letter  was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  I 
certified  its  truth  with  my  own  eyesight.  The 
poor  cripple  had  died,  calling  me  the  only 
being  he  loved,  and  offering  me  all  he  left  on 
earth. 

There  was  money  put  away  in  banks,  and  large 
sums  invested  in  securities,  amounting  to  a  total 
which  no  one  who  had  seen  this  unhappy  miser 
starving  on  his  scraps  and  crusts  could  ever  have 
suspected  him  of  possessing.  According  to  the 
lawyer,  I  was  the  richer  by  some  seven  or  eight 
thousand  pounds,  the  accumulated  hoardings  of 
the  Teague  fathers  and  the  inherited  wealth  of 
the  last  of  the  race ;  but  it  was  for  the  land  I 
cared — those  dirty,  ill-farmed  acres,  those  loath- 
some yet  precious  cinder  heaps  which  could  not 
be  removed  without  my  sanction. 

It  was  my  almost  forlorn  hope,  that  with  them 
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I  might  outweigh  the  fertile  fields  of  Steudville, 
the  well-tilled  land  the  Maydukes  coveted  so 
eagerly. 

"  I  will  sell  this  land,  sir,"  I  said,  disturbing 
him,  as  I  thought,  from  some  deep  calculation. 

"  Will  you  ? "  he  answered,  jumping  at  the 
offer.  "I  will  give  you  ten  times  more  than 
you  could  ever  hope  to  obtain  for  it.  It  is 
bad  land,  Val.  It  will  be  years  before  it 
can  grow  good  grass.  Name  your  own  price, 
Val." 

"  Helen,"  was  my  reply. 

Towards  the  evening  Squire  Mayduke  con- 
sidered that  it  would  do  me  good  if  Helen  were 
to  enliven  (that  was  the  word)  "  enliven  "  me 
with  her  society. 


JOIN  HANDS  AND  DANCE  FOR  JOY. 

The  fight  was  nearly  over. 
The  Squire  walked  on  his  terrace  and  looked 
at  my  land  and  remembered  how  cheaply  he  could 
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purchase  it.  Never  had  this  eyesore  looked  so 
villanously  ugly  as  now  that  he  could  have  it  on 
such  easy  terms. 

He  hegan  to  pity  Helen  and  say  she  was 
killing  herself.  He  talked  seriously  with  Aunt 
Buth,  and  doubted  whether  even  a  father  was 
justified  in  behaving  with  such  severity  to  so 
beloved  a  child. 

Then  he  would  walk  out  again  and  look  towards 
the  plague-spot. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  too,  to  receive  in- 
valuable assistance  from  my  dear  Algernon.  On 
my  informing  that  high-spu'ited  youth  that  in  the 
event  of  Helen  marrying  my  rival  he  would  be 
expected  to  lead  Miss  Eanger  to  the  altar,  he 
flew  into  a  passion,  and  vowed  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  young  lady. 

"  Well,  that  is  cool !  "  he  cried.  "  She  is  the 
ugliest  little  wretch  in  the  county  !  She  hasn't 
grown  since  she  was  eleven.  I  can  throw  my 
leg  over  her  head,  bonnet  and  all.  There's  a 
wife  for  you  !  I  would  much  rather  marry  Dolly 
the  dairymaid;  she  at  least  has  got  something 
like  a  nose.     I  don't  call  two  nostrils  a  nose.     It 
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is  the  coolest  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  I  shall  tell 
the  governor  so/' 

Finding  his  plans  opposed  on  all  sides,  the 
Squire  restored  peace  and  harmony  to  his  house- 
hold hy  quarrelling  with  Teddy  Ranger. 

My  guardian  angel  had  seen  Will  Teague,  to 
whose  memory  I  erected  a  tombstone  which  be- 
came the  show  of  the  churchyard ;  not  because 
it  was  a  costly  monument,  but  because  I  had  the 
courage  to  inscribe  upon  it,  "  Here  lies  the  body 
of  William  Teague.  Shunned  and  despised,  he 
loved  the  first  who  pitied  him.  The  compassion 
given  in  charity  he  rewarded  with  happiness  and 
wealth.     Love  one  another." 

The  Squire  objected  to  this  epitaph,  saying 
that  it  exposed  the  family  secrets  to  the  public 
gaze ;  but  I  was  obstinately  grateful  to  poor  Will, 
and  determined  to  sign  this  acknowledgment  of 
the  blessings  he  had  given  me.  The  sexton  has 
made  many  a  half-crown  by  that  tombstone  and 
telling  the  story  connected  with  it. 

It  is  said  that  many  dirty,  miserable  old  men 
living  in  hovels  have  been  much  courted  and 
pampered  since  Will's  death. 
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By  the  Squire's  express  desire  I  offered  to  my 
parents  on  their  arrival  in  England  the  hospi- 
talities of  Mount  Carmel.  AMien  the  vessel 
which  bore  them  to  Europe  entered  Marseilles 
harbour  I  was  among  the  first  to  spring  on 
board. 

"  Mother,"  I  cried,  clasping  to  my  bosom  one 
whose  face  I  was  but  half  prepared  to  recognise, 
"  I  am  Valentine."  She  stared  into  my  face, 
and  kissed  it,  but  could  not  say  much  for  the 
trembling  of  her  lip. 

"And  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me,  sir?" 
asked  a  tall,  imperious-looking  gentleman.  I 
took  his  hand,  and  gazed  on  his  handsome 
features  until  my  tender  curiosity  had  passed. 

"They  do  not  paint  portraits  honestly  in 
India,  sir,^^  I  said,  with  ardent  admu'ation. 
My  father  was  a  gay  man,  and  relished  this 
compliment. 

When  the  Squii'e  saw  the  vast  retinue  which 
accompanied  my  father  on  his  travels,  he  began 
to  think  more  highly  of  his  future  son-in-law. 
The  magnificence  of  my  father's  conduct  also 
favourably  impressed  Aunt  Ruth,  and  for  a  long 
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time  slie  laboured  under  the  delusion  that  he  was 
the  richest  nabob  of  his  day. 

The  appearance  of  the  native  servants  in 
Broyldham  caused  a  small  revolution,  and,  but 
that  the  beadle  assured  the  populace  that  the 
dark  complexion  and  peculiar  costume  were 
natural  to  the  unfortunates,  they  would  have 
been  stoned  for  play-actors. 

One  evening  when  we  were  seated  round  the 
lire,  the  Squire  asked  me  suddenly,  *'  How  many 
battles  did  you  say  your  father  had  been  engaged 
in,  Val?" 

"  All  of  them,"  I  replied,  determined  not  to 
be  laughed  out  of  the  family  renown. 

"  And  how  many  wounds  ?  "  he  continued. 

"  Hundreds,"  I  answered. 

"Nay,"  observed  my  father,  solemnly;  "not 
hundreds,  boy;  only  twelve  as  yet,  thank  the 
Lord ! " 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  our  little 
village  church,  whilst  the  Christmas  garlands 
that  festooned  the  pillars  were  still  fresh  and 
green. 

My  darling   Helen   looked   so   lovely  in   her 
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delicate  bridal  array  that  many  of  the  young 
gentlemen  present  vowed  she  was  far  too  good 
for  me.  On  the  other  hand,  several  young  ladies 
who  attended  on  the  interesting  occasion  were  so 
struck  with  my  sentimental  appearance  that  they 
considered  I  might  have  done  better  for  myself. 
I  perfectly  agree  with  the  verdict  of  the  men,  and 
my  darling  Helen  declares  that  the  women  spoke 
the  truth.  Consequently  we  are  both  very  full 
of  love,  and  continually  thanking  one  another  for 
the  generous  sacrifice  we  each  of  us  made  in 
consenting  to  become  the  happiest  couple  on 
earth. 


THE   END. 
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